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Cleveland Tractor 


Today is the day of essentials. 

The non-essentials, the unnecessary things must 
give way to those things which war conditions de- 
mand must have precedence. 


And the Tractor is one of the greatest of the 


The world demands and must have Tractors. 
A sufficient food supply will depend upon them. 


Automobile Dealers, Implement Dealers, Ma- 
chinery Dealers and Dealers handling allied lines 
are finding that the Cleveland Tractor fills in ad- 
mirably and enables them to maintain their volume 
of business which would otherwise drop off because 
of decreased sales in other lines. 

The Tractor today is an absolute necessity. 

The demand is already created. 

It is almost unlimited. 

It simply remains for the dealer to grasp the op- 
portunity and prepare to supply the demand. 

Bat he must handle a Tractor of the right sort, 
properly designed, properly constructed, backed 
by an organization with abundant capital and 
resources. 

He must handle a Tractor that does the things 
which the purchaser wants a Tractor to do. 

The Cleveland Tractor Company is composed 
of some of the leading business and financial men 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio. It is headed by 
Mr. Rollin H. White, one of the world’s foremost 
engineers. 


In the short space of about fifteen months this 
business has expanded and expanded until its ca- 
pacity is 1,500 Cleveland Tractors per month. 


In that time The Cleveland Tractor Company 
has grown to be the largest producer of crawler 
type tractors in the world. 


This record speaks for itself. 


Could anything be more convincing as to the 
possibility for dealers to establish a sound and 
stable business ? 


The Cleveland Tractor is decidedly different from 
any other. 


It is an all-purpose machine which does a wider 
range of work than is possible with other types. 


It carries, lays down and picks up its own end- 
less tracks like the giant “tanks” on the European 
battlefields. 


It can travel almost anywhere. There is almost 
no limit to the variety of work it does: 


The Cleveland Tractor is comparatively small, 
only 96 inches long, 52 inches high, 50 inches wide, 
and weighs less than 3200 pounds. Its traction 
surface is about 600 square. inches—a trifle over five 
pounds per square inch. 


th Cleveland Tractor Co. 


18993 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The largest producer of crawler type tractors in the world 


On the farm, it plows, it harrows, it sows, it 
reaps. It does hauling of all kinds. It does the 
hundred and one odd jobs which are always to 


be done. 


One Cleveland Tractor can do as much work 
as a number of horses and several men—and it 
requires only one man to run it. 


There are more than six million farms in America 
and the majority of them can use Cleveland Tractors” 
to advantage—to increase-production and cut down 
costs. 


The world needs and wants Cleveland Tractors 
by the thousands. 


The machine needs but to be shown and dem. 
onstrated. 


As stated before our capacity is 1,500 Cleveland 
Tractors per month and we are planning to increase 
this just as fast as buildings can be constructed on 
our 74 acres of land and equipment installed. 


With this increased capacity we are prepared to 
contract with dealers for unoccupied territory. 


Now is the opportune time. 
Now is the time to get ready. 


When writing, dealers will enable us to handle 
their applications to better advantage if they will 
inform us fully as to their present business, their 
organization and facilities, together with any other 
information that will enable us to judge of their 
qualifications. 
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Miniature reproduction of a page Srom 
Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook’’. 
Actual size 6%" x 934", 56 pages 
and cover. Written in an easy, interest- 
ing style. ‘Printed in colors on heavy, 
peas 9 Hg with profuse illustrations. 


Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook” is the last word on The “Tire Users’ Handbook” is based on tests made 
the care of tires. It is published by the oldest, most under all climatic conditions and on experience gathered 
experienced tire makers in the world—the house that in- in every corner of the globe by Michelin’s unparalleled 
vented not only the pneumatic automobile tire itself, but organization, which includes factories in the United 
also the demountable rim, the valve spreader, dual tire States, France, England and Italy, with branches in every 
equipment and many other tire improvements. country in the world where cars are used. 


The knowledge which has made possible Michelin’s remarkable record also makes possible this remarkable book. 
eMail the coupon below for your free copy. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J.: Without obligation on my part, send me copy of Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook”. 
Name sibdiatese —— se ater Address 


MICHELIN 
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* single copy, 10 cents; postage to Canada, 85 cents a year; is desired; 
other foreign postage, $2.00 a year. BACK NUMBERS, not over three months 
old, 25 cents each; over three months old, $1.00 each, QUARTERLY 
INDEXES will be sent free to subscribers who apply for them. RECEIPT 
of payment is shown in about two weeks by date on address-label; 
subscription including the month named. CAUTION: If date is not 
properly extended after each payment, notify publishers promptly. In- 
structions for RENEWAL, DISCONTINUANCE, or CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS should be sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. 
Both old and new addresses must always be given. DISCONTINUANCE: We 

_ find that many of our subscribers prefer not to have their subscriptions in- 
terrupted and their files broken in case they fail to remit before expira- 













Canada. 


promptness to stop if the paper is no longer required. 
COPIES: Many persons subscribe for friends, intending that the paper 
shall stop at the end of the year. 
they will receive attgntion at the proper time. 


Published weekly by the Funk « Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 

Entered as second-class matter, March 5, 1899, at the Post-office at 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office Department, Ottawa, 
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What Did the Abbé 
See in the Moonlight 


as he peered stealthily down upon the river 
path after rushing forth, cudgel in hand, to 
avenge a fancied slight upon his honor? 
Was it the two young lovers clinging to each 
other under the stars, or the witchery of the 
night, or the almost forgotten romance of 
his own youth that transformed him froma 
judge to an accessory, causing him to ex- 
claim to himself 
“God perhaps has made such nights as this 
to clothe with his ideals the loves of men.” 

Nothing could be more human, more cap- 
tivating than this story of the sudden 
change of a good man’s ire into sympathy 
and understanding. None but a master of 
the hearts of men as well as a master stylist 
Both these requisites have been met in this moving tale, one 

























could do it full justice. 
of a series of intimate studies of emotion included in a new volume of 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


By Guy de Maupassant 


the greatest of all writers of this school, who made a lifelong investigation of the psy- 
chology of passion and wrote with pitiless accuracy of the littlenesses, the deceits, the 
vanities, and the occasional flashes of nobility and heroism among his fellow mortals. 
This fascinating volume contains a war story that pictures the Boche in all his native 
ferocity, tales of young love as touching as were ever penned, a marvelous satire upon 
the career of a supposedly virtuous and happy wife whose secret was exposed by death, 
“a ghost story that will send a thrill to the marrow of the most hardened scoffer, the 
strange sequel to a divorce that upset the judgment of the courts, and other poignant 
and witty narratives ‘that lay bare our foibles and frailties as with a scalpel. Every 
one of the stories is a literary gem of the first water. 
Neatly printed from special type on fine paper, bound in flexible 
leatheroid, size of volume 634 by 5 inches, will slip into the pocket. 
Sent anywhere in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.00, postpaid 





CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 65 W. 36th St., New York 



















THE SEASONED PUBLIC SPEAKER KNOWS 


what great assistance he can get from apf quotations. Some speakers seem to carry an inexhaustible supply of them. 
Truly there is a quotation fitted to assist you over any speaking situation. It only remains for you to find it. You can 
find it—quickly—easily—in 


“Hoyt’s Encyclopedia of Practical Quotations” 


as thousands of speakers who own this work will testify. It contains more than 30,000 quotations, embracing a compre- 
hensive field of subjects; also proverbs from English and foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc., etc. 


“The most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
—Hon. Joseph H. Choate, er-Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 


Buckram binding, 1,205 large pages, price $6; patent thumb-index, 75 cents extra. Carriage 38 cents additional. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 
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“ The Biggest, Deigwtost, Be Magazine 


for Boys in all orld.”’ 
It wins nts’ confidence ce because itisso manly 
and upbuliding. = is recognized in 500,000 Ameri- 
can homes an t 





s asa 
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are constructive and educational; its vigorous 

stories are all boy, but free from the wishy-washy 

and the morbid. Give your bo: sc ! this helpful maga- 

zine. He needs its guidance. Buy it on any news- 
stand, or subscribe direct to 

THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
266 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


CHIROPODY 


offers men and women unlimited opportunities. A 
new, dignified and highly remunerative profession. 
The demand is greater than the supply. One year's 
course leading to degree Doctor Surgical Chiropody. 
Faculty of twenty-two leading practitioners and physi- 
cians. Finest laboratories, most modern equipment, 
large clinics. College occupies entire 3-story building. 
Day and evening classes. Write today for catalog. 
C. H. GRIGG, D. S. C., Sec’y 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY 
hicago 

















A Paying 
Profession 






1321 N. Clark St., C 
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sons. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method includes all Ca the many impor- 
tant modern a in teaching music to 
home the 3 of conservatory st itudy. or 
or pod b — players. * indorsed by ists. 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet eas: understand. Fels illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma grante: Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, a. LH, Soeial Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


A Working Grammar 


Of The English Language, by James C. 
Fernald, L.H.D., covers the subject of 
English grammar in an intensely practical 
and helpful way. This volume is prepared 
for men and women who must use correct 
English but have no time to study pon- 
derous and technical arguments. It offersa 
working knowledge of grammar presented 
in such a way that the answer to any pal- 
ticular question is instantly accessible. 
Cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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The my f increase of Remy 
Starting, Lighti i 
tion is shown by the curve on 
the chart which indicates a 
ge healthy growth. In 
913, when complete electrical 
equipment first assuméd im- 
tance, Remy applied its 
ourteen years of ignition 
ls hs Soemoment 
tarti ighting. The 
result psy ee the stead- 
ily rising line of sales which 
reached a total production in 
1917 of 223,104 units. Dur- 
ing this same period the num- 
ber of manufacturers using 
Remy products has increased 
in proportion. 


The Steady Growth o 


Remy growth is the reward of Remy “Constant 
Performance.’’ Remy performance is the result 
of painstaking engineering research and manufac- 
turing methods that would accept only one result 
—quality. 


This has come about not by chance but has been 
a steady development, the assembling of expert 
electrical brains, the building up of an organization, 
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facturing plants. To each motorist, this signifies 
constant satisfaction from his Remy Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition System. 


The culmination of Remy growth is represented 
by the following list of prominent manufacturers 
who have determined upon Remy because they 
know Remy Products assure Constant Per- 
formance on their trucks, motorcycles, and auto- 


the extension of the Remy laboratories and manu- mobiles. 
Atlas Grant Kissell Paige 
Apperson Grant Denmo Madison Reo 
Auburn Harley-Davidson McLaughlin Reo Trucks 
Chalmers Harroun Miller Republic Trucks 
Chevrolet Haynes Mitchell Saxon 
Elgin Interstate Oakland Scripps-Booth 

Oldsmobile 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Motor Equipment Division, Detroit, Mich, 


General Offices and Factories: 
Anderson, Indiana 


Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, Illinois 





STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION SYSTEMS 
ALAM NSM 


Stanley Steamer 
Stearns 
Studebaker 
Stutz 

Templar 

Velie 


Laboratories: 
Detroit, Michigan 
































177 La Salle Trained Men With Armour and Company 





Big Salaries for Trained Men 


“I want men to come to me WITH a 
decision, not FOR a decision,” says Mr. 
Armour. “If I don’t trust a man I don’t 
give him responsibility.” 

What is true of Armour and Company 
is true of every business. ‘The demand is 
for men pre to assume executive 
responsibilities. The fat pay envelope, 
the big checks and dividends go to men 
who have the knowledge, training and ca- 
pacity to make quick, reliable decisions. 

Business wants specialists—not specu- 
lators. No guesser ever won and held an 
executive job with a big salary. If you 
don’t KNOW, you can’t grow. Why de- 
pend upon haphazard information when 
you can fortify yourself with the boiled- 
down, —— experience and “brain 
power” which successful executives put 
into their work? La Salle training equips 
men with the knowledge of modern bus- 
iness fundamentals needed in every posi- 
tion of responsibility. @ 

With the Standard Oil Company you 
will find another 154 men who are in- 
creasing their executive ability through 
La Salle training and business counsel; 
the Pennsylvania R.R has nearly 1000 
LaSallemen. The U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion 273; the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 591; 
the Chicago& Northwestern Railway 397. 

Many concerns like the Western Elec- 
tric Co., the International Harvester Co. 
and the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. 
employ from 50 to 100 LaSalle men. 


The demand is for Business Managers, 
Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Financial Managers, Cost Account- 
ants, Credit Men, Banking Experts, 
Law-trained Men, Traffic Directors, 
Sales and Advertising Managers, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts, Business Cor- 
respondents and Office Managers. 

Hundreds of these important, high-sal- 
aried positions await men and women 
competent todo the work. LaSalle train- 
ing and Service, aE peg oe by the 
individual guidance of our large staff of 
experts, will take you up step by step, 
until you qualify for one of these paying 

itions — and do it during your spare 
ours without interference with your 
present duties. 

Membership also includes free use of 
the La Salle Business Consulting Service 
which places our entire staff of experts 
in all departments at your command 
whenever you may need help or counsel 
on some special business problem. 
small initial payment makes our com- 
plete service available to you. 

The LaSalle organization consists of 
800 people including 300 business special- 
ists, professional men, text writers, spe- 
cial lecture writers, instructors and assis- 
tants. LaSalle Extension University is 
a clearing house of business knowledge 
and information. 

More than 20,000 members enroll an- 
nually. One hundred and thirty thous- 


and men in active business, including 
many corporation officials, bankers and 
professional men are reaping the benefits 
of LaSalle training and consulting service. 
Below are a few convincing statements 
from thousands who testify to thé thor- 
oughness of La Salle training. 

“The most efficient and most rapidly promo- 
ted men in our whole organization are LaSalle 
trained.” 

“Promoted to General Manager.” 

“Saved our firm $3,988 0n one export shipment.” 

“Salary increased 250 per cent.” 

“Have been promoted to Chief of Tariff De 
partment.” 


“Saved our company $7,000, and a probable 
$33,000 more this year.” 

“Increased my income $2,500 this year.” 

“Nowin my own office with Traffic Manager 
on the door.” 


“Passed Certified Public Accountants’ exami- 
nation in Ohio.” 

“Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 

Improve your business ability and 
earning power by utilizing some of the 
time you ordinarily waste. Avoid the 
long road of routine experience which 
ordinarily leads only to disappointed 
hopes and ambition. 


Simply mark with an “X” below, the 
course and service in which you are in- 
terested. We will mail book“Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One,” catalog and full par- 
ticulars. Mark and mail the coupon 
sg, Let us prove to you how this step 
has led thousands of forward looking 
men and women to real success. 


“To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment. If he fails to grow, to advance, he is a bad investment and we are the losers."’—J. Ogden Armour. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 852-R Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free “Ten Years"Promotion In One,” 


and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


ay ADMINISTRATION: Oe ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, Com 
trollers, Certified Public Accow 


Training for Official, pape Sales 
and Executive positions in Business. 


mM BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: i AND FINANCE: 
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justments, etc.) in which expert let- 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE and 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
Training for positions as Railroad and 
lndtostene Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- 


perts, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


intants, 
tants, ete. 


Adda 


also catalog and particulars regarding course 


Oars PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

Training in the art of forceful, effective 
speech—Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, etc. 





lew Course) Training positions Training for executive positions in Banks Training in the use of correct English 
louse Geapeipentiante Supervisors of and Financial Institutions, T rs, 4 as applied to the writing of business COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
di Mail Sales Directors iers, , Financial Managers, literature, advertisements and business Training for positions as _—~ 
d Critics, Letter Execu- ete letters. Correspondent with Spanish-Speak- 
tives; and in the handling of all special ing Countries 
sales 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Book- 
keeper, 

’ 
_—- 
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“That man is a band leader,” said 
the lady in white, turning casually in 
her steamer chair. “And his com- 
panion is the man who owns the band.”’ 


| had overheard the little group on 
the deck of the Mauretania discuss- 
ing—as is the pleasant habit of ocean 
travelers the first day out—who. their 
two rather distinguished-looking : fel- 
low travelers might be who had. kept 
themselves so aloof since we sailed 
from Southampton. 

From the looks of blank amazement 
on the faces of the lady’s companions, 
and from their exclamations, it dawned 
on me that she was telling what these 
men were without having the faintest 
idea who they were. 

“You know who she is, don’t you?” 
said my traveling mate, Dr. Allen. 
“She is the most famous Character 
Analyst in the United States—Dr. 
Katherine M. H. Blackford. Let me 
introduce you,” said he, moving over 
from the rail. 


And at that moment began what I 
consider perhaps the most remarkable 
—and profitable—experience of my 


whole life. 


“Mr. Steele, I don’t know either of 
them from Adam,” said Dr. Blackford 
with a gleaming smile and a twinkle 
of her keen, dark eyes, “but I am sure 
that my conclusion is correct.” 


Sure enough. We checked up Dr. 
Blackford that same evening and found 
that the two “mysterious strangers” 
were—who do you think? 


Why, no other than the Leader of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the President of the Corporation own- 
ing the orchestra (the **band leader” 
and the “owner of the band”’). 


When I congratulated Dr. Blackford 
on her quite unbelievable feat she said, 
“Mr. Steele, you could do that just as 
easily as I do, if you would only take 
the pains. Really you could. There 
isno trick about it, or second sight, or 
any such rubbish. 


“Tt is just knowing how to size up 
people by looking at them, and study- 
ing in one swift but careful survey 
their features and physique and ges- 
tures and habit of conversation. 


“Tt all seems so simple that I often 
wonder why every normal man or 
woman cannot do the same thing. 
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How I Learned to Read 
Character at Sight 


The Strange Adventure of Carlton Steele 


“But I have taught thousands of 
people how to read and analyze char- 
acter—all the way from office and 
factory employees to state governors, 
owners of large newspapers and cor- 
poration heads.” 


* * *k * * 


Right there I made up my mind 
that whatever else I did when we 
landed in New York, I would ‘invest 
five dollars in Dr. Blackford’s popu- 
lar course in ‘‘ Reading Character at 
Sight,”’ which I learned her publishers, 
the Independent Corporation, were 
now marketing nationally as a far- 
reaching educational service. 

Five dollars! Why, I tell you that 
Course has been worth five thousand 
dollars to me already. In seven fasci- 
nating lessons I have discovered how 
to tell what a man is like from what 
he looks like. In fact I got the real 
secret of it in the first lesson, right in 
my own home. 


As a result I am getting to be a 
judge of character to an extent I never 
dreamed was possible. 

Honestly I never knew people before. 

It is a positive revelation to be able 

» “look right through people,” as the 
old saying goes, and be able by apply- 
ing Dr. Blackford’s simple method to 
tell what people really are—under the 
surface. 





Knowing now the peculiar qualities 
of the men or women I| meet in business 
—by observing them closely—I know 
how to deal with them more success- 
fully; how to say the right thing; how 
to influence them effectively; how to 
interest them; how to meet them in a 
business transaction, or a discussion, 
and secure every proper advantage. 


How many times have you said: 
“Oh, if I had only known him (or her) 
then as I do now! How different it 
all might have been.” 


Dr. Blackford’s lessons will save you from 
any ‘such painful experience as this. Her 
method is simple and accurate and amazingly 
easy to master—because it is not drudgery but 
just a fascinating game of ‘‘sizing people up.” 

It is not guesswork, but a sensible and sci- 
entific application of physical and psycho- 
logical laws that govern human character 
and actions. 

Photographing character! Sounds as strange 
as aviation and wireless did a few years ago, 
doesn’t it? Yet that is precisely what Dr. 
Blackford’s lessons teach you to do. 


Men and women of all conditions have come 
to her for knowledge about themselves. Heads 
of large corporations, engineers, physicians, 
bankers, educators have studied her course 
and profited thereby. 


I see now why so many thousands have 
sought Dr. Blackford’s guidance in solving 
the greatest problems of their business and 
their every-day lives. 


I see why she has been sought as counsellor 
by such concerns as the Scott Paper Company, 
Baker-Vawter ( -ompany, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company and scores 
of other great concerns. 


Dr. Blackford has a wonderful message and 
for the first time it has been put into a popu- 
lar home-study course of seven lessons at a 
price within the reach of all. 


Do not fail to send for it. It won’t cost 


you a penny to look it over. 

When you have spent a half hour with that 
wonderful first le »sson, and see where you come 
in, I strongly anticipate that your verdict 
will be like that of Mr. L. E. Hawley, of 
Grand Rapids, who wrote: 

“If I had known years ago what I have 
learned already from Dr. Blackford’s Course, 
the knowledge would have been worth a thou- 

sand times the price of these lessons to me.” 

Dr. Blackford has shown me a hundred 
other letters like this from her grateful pupils. 
She has thousands more. 
another minute ? 


CARLTON STEELE 


So why wait 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion that once you have seen Dr. Blackford’s 
Course in “ Reading Character at Sight ”’ you 
will want to keep it, that they are willing to 
send the entire Course to you on free exami- 
nation. 

Send the coupon for it now—or write a letter 
and it will be sent you charges prepaid. 

If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
Course, send it back and you will owe nothing. 

If, on the other hand, you like it as do thou- 
sands of others who have used Dr. Black- 
ford’s Course with immense profit to them- 
selves, send $5 in full payment. 

You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon, before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


‘Independent Lorporation 


Division of Business Education, 238 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr. Blackford's of seven 
lessons called Reading Character at I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days after 


Course 
Sight. 


its receipt cr send you $5. 
Name 


Address > 
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The Digest School Directory Index 


We print below the names and addresses of the schools and colleges whose announcements appear in The Digest during 
August. The August 3rd issue contains a descriptive announcement of each school. We suggest that you write for catalogs and 
special information to any of the institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your direct inquiry. Latest data pro- 
cured by one who visits the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, size of school, age of child, are all factors to be con- 
sidered. Make your inquiry as definite as is possible and receive time-saving information by writing to the schools or direct to the 


School Department of The Literary Digest 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


CAL... 


Can.. 


CONN. . 


Ely 
Hilside School Noi 


. Miss Howe & Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson 
St. Margaret’s School Waterbury 
Academy of Holy Cross... Washington 
Chevy Chase School Washi 
onial School W: 





Mount Vernon Se 
National Cathedral 
National Park Se 


. sees ss Connersville 
......-Shelbyville 
Baltimore 


d.. . Baltimore 


..Abbott Academy 


** Comstock School 
Elizabeth 


. Lincoln 


The Misses Allen School. West{Newton 
Bradford yy .......Bradford 
iss Kennedy’s 


Miss Guild & Miss Evans’ Sch. Boston 
House in the Pines Norton 
Howard Seminary. ...W. Bridgewater 
Lasell Semi Aub 


Waltham School 

Wheaton College 

Whiting Hall So. Sudbury 
Merrimac 


nglew 

Lakewood Hall 
Cathedral Schl.of St. Mary. Garden City 
New York City 
School... Tarrytown 
Poughkeepsie 
Tarrytown 
Lady Jane Grey School. . .Binghamton 
Marymount Sch. & Coll.. ..Tarrytown 
Tarrytown 
Mamaroneck 
Ossining 
Poughkeepsie 
New York City 


Birmingham 

. ..So. Bethlehem 
....-Hollidaysburg 
awr 

Lane 


....++++--Bryn Mawr 

Institute... Wilkes-Barre 

School Providence 

Mary C. Wheeler School... Providence 


... Ashley 


Wi 
. Averett College 
Mary Baldwin Seminary... Pr 


Wi 
W. Va..St. Hilda’s Hall 


ege 
Randolph-Macon Institute. . . 
Southern College Petersburg 
s Semi Buena Vista 
Hall 





arrenton Country School.Warrenton 
Charles Town 


.-Moses Brown School 


.. The Citadel. . .. 
..Baylor School... 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Continued 


Wis... .Kemper 


per Hall 
Milwaukee-Downer Sem... Milwaukee 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


..-Lake Forest Academy. ...Lake Forest 


Todd Seminary Woodstock 
Rolling Prairie 

Farmington 

Port Deposit 

......-Boston 


Monson Academy 
Powder Point School 
Wilb: 


Worcester Academy 


H...Holderness School 


Stearns School. 
. .Blairstown 
. ..Lakewood 
Hightstown 
Pennington School Pennington 
Princeton Prep. School Princeton 
Rutgers Prep. School.. New Brunswick 
Sheldon School W. Englewood 
.Cascadilla School Ithaca 
i Tarrytown 
Manlius 
Raymond Riordon School... . Highland 
Repton Sch Tarrytown 
St. Paul’s Garden City 


Carson Long Institute.New Bloomfield 
Franklin & Marshall Acad...Lancaster 
Kiskiminetas Springs Sch. . .Saltsburg 
Maplew Concordville 
Mercersburg Academy... Mercersburg 
St. Luke’s School Wayne 
Swarthmore Prep. School .Swarthmore 
Providence 


Hampden-Sidney Col. Hampden-Sidney 


; “Randolph-Macon Acad...Front Royal 


Stuyvesant School........ Warrenton 
Virginia Episcopal School .. Lynchburg 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 


....Marion Institute 
AL... .Hitchcock Military Acad... 
. .Stamford Military Acad..... 
...Georgia Mili 
. .Morgan Park Mil. Acad..Morgan Park 


Acad. ...College Park 
Western Military Academy 


..Culver Military Academy 
...Kentucky Military Institute... Lyndon 
...-Charlotte 

..Allen Military School... .West Newton 


Charlotte Hall 
Mitchell Mil. Boys’ School. . . Billerica 


. Gulf Coast Mil. —- Acad. Gulfport 


Boonville 
Mexico 
Wentworth Mil. Academy... Lexington 


..Bordentown Mil. Inst... . Bordentown 


Freehold Mil. Academy 
Newton Academy 

Wenonah Mil. Academy 
.New Mexico Mil. Institute.. .. 


"New York Mil. Academy... .Cornwall 


Peekskill Academy. ........ Peekskill 
St. John’s Mil. Academy Ossining 


...-Donaldson Mil. School... . Fayetteville 
. .Ohio Military Institute 
..Nazareth Hall 


Cincinnati 
Nazareth 
Penn. Military College. ..... .Chester 
- yee Charleston 
Porter Military Academy...Charleston 
hattanooga 
Branham & Hughes Military Acad. 
Spring Hill 
Castle Heights Mil. School . . Lebanon 
Columbia Military Academy.Columbia 
Sewanee Mil. Academy Sewanee 
Tenn. Mil. Institute Sweetwater 
Blackstone Mil. Academy. . Blackstone 
Fishburne Mil. School. ...Waynesboro 
Massanutten Academy... . Woodstock 
Staunton Mil. aoe. 


W. Va..Greenbrier Pres. Mil. 
Wis....N.W. Mi 


° . & Nav. Acad.. Lake Geneva 
St. John’s Mil. Academy... . Delafield 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


. Colorado School of Mines 
- Electrical School... . W: 


Technical College ... 
lytechnic Inst... .Terre Haute 
i titute. ... Detroit 


7) New Mex. State Sch. Mines . Socorro 


ME.... 


Mass.. .C 


MINN. 


y 


.Pillsbury Academy 


. Colby Academy 


Kimball Union Academy 
Tilton Seminar: 


. .Horace Mann School. -New York City 


Oakwood Seminary. . .. Union Springs 
Starkey Seminary....... 


..Grand River Institute 


.. Wayland Academy 


Wyoming Seminary 
St. Johnsbury Acad. St. Johnsbury 


Beaver Dam 


MUSIC AND ART SCHOOLS 


ee 
ILL... 


Mpb.... 
Mass.. 


. ._Inst. of Mus. 


OHIO... 


.Peabody Conservatcry .... 
-New England Cons. of Music .. Boston 


Wilson-Greene Sch. of Music 
Washington 


-Bush Conservatory of Music. .Chicago 


Lake Forest Univ. School of Music 
ke Forest 
.Baltimore 


Sch. of Museum of Fine Arts. . Boston 
Art....New York City 
Ithaca Cons. of Music It 
David Mannes Music School 
New York City 
Cin. Cons. of Music... .... Cincinnati 
Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts... . Philadelphia 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


a 


Smithdeal Bus. College Richmond 


SCHOOLS OF ORATORY 


Mass. . 


Mo.... 


Emerson College of Oratory... .Boston 
Leland Powers School... ..... Boston 
School of Expression Boston 
Morse School of Expression. .St. Louis 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


CONN. . 


MASss. . 


VOCA 


CONN. . 


ILL... 


Hartford School Religious 

edagogy 
Gordon Bible College B 
New Church Theol. School. Cambridge 


TIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 


Conn. Froebel Normal Sch. Bridgeport 
New Haven Nor. Sch. Gym. New iene 


-American Coll. Phys. Ed... .Chicago 


Nat’l Kind. College.......... Chicago 
Pestalozzi-Froebel School Chicago 
Indiana Dental College... Indianapolis, 


.-American Sch. Phys. Ed. .....Boston 


Burdett Business College 

Harvard Dental 

Lesley Nor. Kind. Sch... ..Cambridge 
Lesley Sch. Household Arts. Cambridge 
McLean Hos. Training Sch... Waverley 
Perry Kind. Nor. School Boston 
Sargent Sch. Phys. Ed... ..Cambridge 
Worcester Dom. Science Sch. Worcester 


.-Detroit College of Law... .... Detroit 


Detroit College of Medicine and 
Surgery troit 


g' 
.... Mercer Hos.Train.Sch. Nurses Trenton 
..Rochester Athenaeum & Mech. Inst. 


Rochester 

Russell Sage Coll. Prac. Arts... .Troy 
Skidmore Sch. of Arts. Saratoga Springs 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITIES 


... Northwestern University 
.. University of Mass 
. Oberlin College 


Temple University 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Mass... 
MICH... 
Mo... 

N. J.... 


MF... 


..Miss Compton’s School 


Hien Hill Golooel. ........0025:: Barre 
-Parkside Home School. ....Muskegon 
St. Louis 
Trowbridge Training Sch ..Kansas City 
Bancroft Training School. Haddonfield 
Training School Vineland 
Rye Beach School 

Acerwood Tutorin, 

Miss Brewster’s School. . . Lansdowne 
Hedley School Germantown 
Sch. for Exceptional Children. . Roslyn 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Miss Arbaugh’s School 


SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 


N.Y... 
WO. ce 


MD.... 


Bryant School for Stammerers 
New York City 
N.-W. Sch. for Stammerers. Milwaukee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Calvert School Baltimore 
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War Training for Women 


One of the Government’s great needs is for 

trained secretaries and statistical workers. To 
help supply them, Drexel Institute, in co-opera- 
tion with the S. Civil Service Commission, 
has prepared special training courses. 


A fosr months’ intensive course for High 

School graduates who are qualified in 
Stenography and Typfewriting and have 
had one year’s experience in business. 

2 Mone year s intensive course for college grad- 
uates. Specific technical and statistical 
secretarial training of high grade. 

Students who enter these courses will be at 
once in training for their country’s service. 

Graduates will be eligible for certification to 
positions under Civil Service. The certificate 
of graduation will be the basis for rating; no 
further scholastic test will be required. 

Uniform will be worn, Military regulations. 

Enrollment will be limited and applicants 

carefully selected. Courses begin October 7. 

Write at once for complete Bulletin and en- 

rollment blanks. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Hollis Godfrey, Sc.D., Eng.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Pres. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

















PEABODY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Leading Endowed Musical 
Conservatory in the Country 


Operatic training. Tuition in all grades and 
Circulars mailed. 


Detroit College 
of Medicine and Surgery 


A co-educa ational school cond ucted by the City of Detroit. 
Four years’ course leading to the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and graduate courses leading to the degree of Master of 
Public Health. Excellent facilities for work in the Medical 
Sciences. Two-year college entrance requirement. The next 
session opens October 14, I91 For detailed information, 





Scholarships. 


branches. 





address THE SECRETARY, 254 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


ETROIT COLLEGE OF LA 











BAYS-RBMIE EVENING 
bi iele) $3 

Prepare for the Bar. Three years’ course leads to degree 
of LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Thorough instruction in theory and += Faculty com- 
prises 28 members of Bench and 28th year begins 
Sept. 23, 1918. Self-supporting students assisted in finding 
employment. For catalog and full particulars address 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 

M4 Witherell Street DETROIT, MICH. 


SHORT-STORY 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free, ‘Please adaress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 8C m0oL. 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 717 r —~ Springfield, Mass. 


PRACTICAL ONE YEAR COURSES 


ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 











Intensive training, New laboratories and shops. 
Jomplete e ent. 
oath year. 


a instructors. 
Write for C Sor Catalog E 


€he Hudson School ror soys Ba 


Three Courses: Classical, Ley Comm 

cial. Prepares for College and Profes: 

School. teacher, fa for Cy 8 ORF ils. For’ = ~~ 
over 15. Address TH ER, Box 3: 


ao lie wa ' 
DETROIT NayTeTe OF TECHNOLOGY YMCA DETROIT 








QUICKLY 
LEARNED 





« Fees Learning a tune—and as easy Our Dise Records 
peat the correct accent and pronuneiation until you 
es it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
hag _ recommended by educators in leading colleges. 
P.M French Military Conversation, with records 
for Soldiers. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
902 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th Street, N.Y. 

















Wuicu ScHoot ts Best 


Jor My Cuitp? 


HERE are a few private preparatory 
boarding schools whose lists are 

not quite full. To assure entrance for 
Fall Term immediate application should 
be made. We are really informed about 
the schools on our list so that we may 
help you to answer your important 
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$2* Invested in Vogue 


(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single il'-chosen hat or gown) 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste 
must be avoided, you should have Vogue at your right hand. 
For now, every woman must duvete even more ‘then her 


usual care to the selection of every detail 
so that not one hat. 


of her wardrobe, 


gown OF WYe ap may re main unworn and 


its price wasted. 


gown. 


The gown you buy 
and never wear is the reallly expensive 
Gloves, boots, hats, that 
being exactly what you want are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford. 


VOGUE 


suggests 


that be fore : you spend a single penny on your 

thes, He you even begin to plan 
your autumn wardrobe, you consult its great 
series of Autumnand Winter Fashion Numbers. 
Never before has Vogue been so essential as 
now, when fashions, under war restrictions, 
must bear, riot the stamp of elaboration and 


new Cc 


extravagance, but the infinitely more exacting 


characteristics of si 
taste. Begin with t 


— ity, serviceability and 


*Autumn 
Millinery Number 


READY 


For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown, you may have the Autumn and Winter 


NOW 


Fashion Numbers of Vogue, comprising the fullest and 


most accurate fashion information published in the 
world. Not only does Vogue tell you what to wear, but 


it tells you where to get it (if you wish, it will actually 


purchase it for you) and howto wear it when you have it. 


Here Are Your 9 Numbers 


*Ten if you mail the coupon now 


* Autumn Millinery 


Little hats and big hats; hats that take the 


Sept. 1 


veil and hats that 


choose the world; appropriate gowns, veils and coiffures. 


Forecast of 

Autumn Fashions Sept. 15 
The earliest ad vance informa- 
tion from Paris con the new sil 
houette—saving you from cost 
liest of all errors: a wrong start. 


War Time Modes and 

Autumn Patterns Oct. 1 
First aid to the fashionable 
woman of not unlimited means 
who wishes to curtail her ex- 
penses without in the least 
acrificing smartness. 


Paris Openings Oct. 15 
The combined fashion exhib 
its of Paris, sketched and de 
scribed by Vogue's own artists 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its win 
ter « ulmination ; hats furs, 
frocks, accessories; what is 
worn and who wears it. 


Don’t Send Money 


Don't bother to inclose a cheque, or even to write a letter. 

Witl i 
The coupon opposite will do, and is easier and quicker. ith xX 
one stroke of the pen, you will solve your entire autumn and &” ® ¥ 
winter clothes proble m, assuring yourself valuable and N SE 


new ideas and insuring 





EEN a 


Regular subscription price $5 a year (24 ‘tesumad 


yourself against costly failures ; (©) 


. 
Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Graceful touches that make 
the smart woman smart ;where 
to get them; how to use them. 


Christmas Gifts 
Number Dec. 1 


Hundreds of gifts of distinc 
tion, ranging from $2 to $2,000, 
good in value; actually pur 


chasable. 

Holiday Number Dec. 15 
Last minuce gifts: decorations 
for the Christmas table; diver- 
sions for the holidays 

Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linens for household and 
personal use; their choice, 
marking, and care 

Motor and 

Southern Number Jan. 15 


Everything new in the motor 
world; where to go and what 
to wear in the South. 





miss 





© Vogue 


Lanvin has launched the nearest 


thing to a new silhouette in this 
sutt of grey Ss 
vest, and “‘kangarco pouch” of 
grey squirrel. The square pockets 
sound bulky; but Paris assures us 


that for the right figure—the kind 
wind would blow 


that a puff of 
away—this silhouette Australisi- 
enne is possessed of infinite chic. 


Special Offer 


Nine numbers of 
Vogue for $2—ten if 
you mail the coupon 
now. We will start 
your subscription with 
one of the first copies 
off the press of our 
Autumn Millinery 
Number, thus 
giving you ten 
numbers of 
Vogue instead 
of nine, if 


your order 4 


isreceived 


intime. 4 
& 





ilk jersey with collar, 





































































































The Motor Truck Is Essential 


HE continued manufacture of motor trucks, to be used 

in the transportation of materials for direct or indirect 
war work or to be used in work of national civilian impor- 
tance, has been declared an essential. 


While motor trucks are of great importance in relieving 
transportation problems, their manufacture cannot be out of 
proportion to other transportation necessities, such as rail- 
roads and steamships. A grave responsibility has been placed 
not only upon the manufacturer of motor trucks, but upon 
the present owners of such vehicles. We must all do our 
part to the limit of our ability. The situation is this: 


FIRST, motor trucks are to be sold only for necessary 
work, either directly for war work or to facilitate the trans- 
portation of such essentials as food, fuel, etc., or for im- 
portant construction work. — 





SECOND, motor truck owners must see to it that their 
trucks are operated so as to require the minimum of spare 
parts and repair work. 


THIRD, no truck must be discarded if it can be rebuilt 
so as to operate efficiently. 


FOURTH, every truck in use must be routed to carry 
aS many tons a day as is economically possible. Empty 
runs must be cut to a minimum. 


Owners of trucks and new purchasers should investigate 
the manufacturers’ standing and service facilities which will 
make it pdssible for the owner to do his proper share in the 
responsibility of owning a motor truck. 


As manufacturers of THE AUTOCAR MOTOR TRUCK, 
we are going to live up to our full responsibility and duty 
as recommended by the War Industries Board. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 
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THE WAY TO SPEEDY VICTORY 


[= VICTORY WHICH MUST PRECEDE PEACE 
can be ours next year if we put into the struggle every 
ounce of our national power in men, money, and materials, 
and put it there quickly. This is the interpretation placed by 


our press upon recent optimistic utterances from authoritative 
Allied sources. Thus 


France by June 30, 1919, would mean victory in that year’s 
campaign is hailed by the Philadelphia Public Ledger as ‘‘the 
most important military statement which has been heard in 
this country since we entered the war.” This is no chance guess 
of an optimistic conjecturer, says The Ledger, but ‘‘the con- 

sidered, sober, carefully 





Premier Clemenceau is 
quoted by a United 
States Senator as pre- 
dicting decisive and 
final victory for the 
Allied arms before the 
end of 1919; and Lord 
Reading, British Am- 
bassador to the United 
States, sees ‘‘victory 
absolutely marked out 
as certain, provided 
we don’t fall into 
complacent optimism.” 
Even more impressive 
is the statement of 
Gen. Peyton C. March, 
our Chief of Staff, that 
“eighty divisions of 
Americans should be 
able to bring the war 
to a successful con- 
clusion in 1919.” Testi- 
fying before the House 
Military Affairs Com- 
mittee concerning the 
need of extending the 





tested, checked and re- 
checked judgment of our 
‘pooled’ military opin- 
ion.” The American peo- 
ple, the same paper con- 
tinues, will rejoice that 
the carrying out of this 
program “is now the 
war-policy of our Gov- 
ernment.” But it re- 
minds us that this 
policy, while unques- 
tionably the best, is “‘a 
policy of swift, sweat- 
ing, killing concentra- 
tion.” And it goes on 
to say: 

“It may be just as 
well to get squarely 
before our minds the 
vital fact that this policy 
of putting our heaviest 
possible ‘punch’ into 
next year’s campaign 
is not only the wisest 
policy, the most eco- 
nomical in life and trea- 
sure, but is possibly the 
only policy that will 





draft age,General March 
further affirmed that 
“the war will be won 
or lost on the Western 





French official photograph. Copyrighted by the Western Newspaper Union Photo Service 
THE STARS AND STRIPES ON GERMAN SOIL. 
French and American officers saluting the American colors in Alsace. 


surely win the war. 
““Now that our Gov- 
ernment has made it 
convincingly clear that 
it proposes to do its 








Front”; and he strest 

the need of an army of ninety-eight divisions, eighty of which, 
or about 3,600,000 men, should be in France by the end of next 
June. To do this, he said, ‘“‘we will need every single man in 
Class 1, between 18 and 45.” Secretary of War Baker, urging 
before the same committee the necessity for the immediate 
enactment of the new Man-Power Bill, pointed out that ‘there 
are two ways of: prosecuting this war,”’ one of which is “‘to make 
every possible effort to do it now,” and the other ‘‘to proceed 
somewhat more leisurely and do it later.” ‘The obvious ad- 
vantage from every standpoint, social, military, industrial, and 
economic,”’ he argued, “‘is to put forth every effort in this coun- 
try and win the war as soon as possible.” . 
General March’s assurance that eighty American divisions in 


hitting hard, hot, and 
heavy, we need have no hesitation in saying that it is quite 
possible fur America, with all her numerical preponderance, her 
financial and economic strength, and her moral earnestness, to 
fail to defeat Germany if we should deliver our ‘punch’ on the 
instalment plan. It takes more than superior strength to win 
a war like this—it takes concentration. ..... - 

‘‘We should not be willing to commit ourselves to the state- 
ment that if America does not win the war in 1919 her chance to 
win it will be gone. But we will say that if America does not 
win the war in 1919, the price of victory—of liberty—will be 
enormously higher and heavier and more heart-breaking. We 
will say that such a failure would present the only possibility 
of that greater failure to win at all this time—and that dread 
possibility is undoubtedly there. We will call attention to an 
even more serious feature of such a calamity, and that is that if 
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the American forces are flung into the conflict and do not win, 
there is no other possible reserve in existence. Our lads are 
liberty’s last reserves. If France failed, there was Britain to 


eall in. Then there was Italy—a first-class Power—to cast into 
the balance. If any of these nations failed—when, for example, 


the Russian collapse came—there was the United States, which 
could not see freedom slain. 

“But if we Americans do not concentrate and ‘go through the 
German line,’ where is there another nation in reserve that can 


99? 


take up our falling flag? 
General March may be right in believing that a decisive 
victory can be won next year 
































“‘Now the German effective strength is being worn down by 
constantly repeated Allied attacks all along the front.’ Of 
course, during the winter months, when fighting eases off, both 
sides will replenish their combat forces as best possible. 

“The German High Command will ‘have perhaps 600,000 re- 
cruits for that purpose, while the Allied High Command will have 
2,000,000 or more Americans, in addition to recruits. Who ean 
doubt the relative ability of the two sides when they face each 
other next spring? 

“T repeat that it is the belief of the American Army that six 
months after next spring’s effort starts the Germans may be 

defeated. 





































with the eighty divisions we pro- —— stenc wee wees Furthest German Advance, 1914 Walle Gr Geeman is still 
i d ; okt aise nce, formidable foe, those in our 
pose to sen overseas, remarks German Line before beginning of Army who have the best in- 
the Newark News, which never- = jetport their Offensive in March, 1918 formation say he has shot his 
theless seems to take an added = r : pore reser bolt. The Allied task in March 
. : : . i i in their ensi 7A.0 . ‘ . 
satisfaction in his statement Xpomyse faitishinees aval = sold to = “a ae until 
= 2 i rbouirg rs Wy y Allies between cold weather hampered active 
oe ae eee te enpety grb Proelicishe July 18 and Aug. 21, 1918 military operations. That task 
the men necessary, no matter ‘ pe in 3 ‘ Seale of Miles - has been so well done that the 
how many that may be.” As this t. * CCNERAL DRAFTING CONE NT enemy not only is held, but is 
New Jersey paper sees it, “the » uc . B on the defensive everywhere on 
number necessary will be the 55 foutfaix < the W estern Front. Having com- 
vt a , ; re iN 1 Ath@y gt pleted this year’s task, at least 
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lem of speedy victory.” <A 
correspondent of the New York 
Evening Sun predicts that ‘‘the great ‘battle of the Allies’ will 
probably be fought next summer,” and quotes a government 
official as thus outlining the probable stages by which the war 
would be ended: 


““Maximum man-power in Europe by next summer. 
“Mammoth Allied drive, as soon as possible thereafter, sur- 
passing in size and force anything previously attempted, with 
the view of inflicting decisive defeat on the German Army. 
** Peace bid from Germany late in 1919, and sufficient guaranty 
from her to make possible an armistice. 
“Signing of the peace treaty in the winter of 1919 or early in 
1920.” 


Among the men and officers of our expeditionary force, ac- 
cording to Edwin L. James, a New York Times correspondent 
in France, the consensus of opinion is that September, 1919, will 
see Germany defeated. Says this writer: 





THE VANISHING GERMAN SALIENTS. 


render any regrouping of the 
enemy forces impossible. Foch’s 
method of keeping the enemy busy all the time on one part of 
the front or another aims precisely at preventing this very 
a ee ae 

‘These wearing-down tactics, giving the enemy neither time to 
organize an attack himself nor a respite from being attacked, 
must be telling not only on the Germans’ morale but also on 
their organization. The German military machine, good tho it 
be, was never built with a view to a defensive campaign of long 
duration, such as Foch is now serving out to the enemy.’ 

Five weeks of the Allied offensive, notes the same paper edi- 
torially, cost the Germans 100,000 prisoners, 3,000 field guns, and 
great quantities of stores and equipment, in addition to most of 
the strategic towns and railway junctions won in their 1918 
campaign. Moreover, ‘they are losing men in staggering 
numbers.”” According to Major-General Sir Frederick B. 
Maurice, ‘‘perhaps the most important of all the results of our 
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recent victories” is that “‘the Germans now have only sixteen 
fresh divisions in reserve on their whole front,” where a month 
ago they had more than sixty. 

Comparing the present Allied offensive with the German 
offensive that preceded it, Mr. Frank H. Simonds writes in the 
New York Tribune as follows: 
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have given the French and British alone at least 190 divisions, 
while the five Belgian divisions remain. As for the Americans, 
we had the value of fifteen German divisions, 170,000 men, 
actually engaged in the second battle of the Marne, and at that 
moment the equivalent of ten more on the line. Since that time 
we have begun to constitute a new Army and several more 
divisions have taken,their place 
at the front. In sum, where 








“In their great offensives of 
this year the Germans have 
followed the plan of other years, 
attacking on a very wide front 
after an enormous preparation, 
and, having exhausted their 
resources in the attack, spend- 
ing a long time in preparation 
for another attack. ...... 

“Now Foch seems to be 


190 French, British, Belgian, 
Portuguese, and American di- 
visions faced 220 German divi- 
sions on March 21, at least 
220 British, French, Ameri- 
can, and Belgian divisions are 
now in line, and at least 25 ad- 
ditional American divisions are 
approaching a state of training 





striking a series of rapid blows, 
by comparison with the Ger- 
man efforts small, relying upon 
a local effect produced now 
near Arras, now near the Oise, 
now between the Oise and the 
Somme, to produce in the ag- 
gregate a general dislocation of 
the German line. In each of 
ihese blows he uses compara- 
tively few men, and the vic- 
torious troops are. ready for a 
thrust after a short interval. 
The German gets no rest, no 
time to reorganize or regroup 
his forces; the blows which are 
rained upon him are none of 
them knock-out blows, but each 
adds to his confusion and in- 
flicts serious local injuries.” 





British official phot h 








Reviewing the first five 





1 Film Service. 


CHASING A GERMAN AIRPLANE. 
This unusual photograph was taken from the pursuing British plane. 


where they can be employed. 

“Thus the German has lost 
in five months all the advan- 
tage he originally possest in su- 
perior numbers. Since his di- 
visions are actually smaller 
than those of each of his op- 
ponents, he has now fewer men 
on the front, altho conceivably 
an equal number of divisions, 
and this inferiority is bound 
to become more and more 
marked as our troops arrive at 
the Front, for the German made 
his maximum effort in March 
and can not even bring his ex- 
isting number of divisions back 
to their old strength during 
the present campaign.” 





After reviewing briefly the 
events of the German and Allied 








months of the campaign of 

1918, Mr. Simonds points out that the Germans began their 
great offensive on March 21, with 220 divisions available 
against the French and British 180 divisions. Of these German 
troops ‘‘approximately a million have been at least tempo- 
rarily removed by casualties, and half of this number per- 
manently by death or disability or capture.”” Turning to the 
case of the Allies, he continues: 

“France and Britain had 180 divisions against 220 last March, 
and they had also five Belgian and two Portuguese divisions. 
To this might be added the single American division available 
in March. To-day, after five months, the recall of French and 
British divisions from Palestine, Saloniki, and Italy and the 
transportation of metropolitan garrisons from Britain to France 


offensives, Mr. Simonds returns 
to the statistics of military strength in the two Armies— 


**Moreover, it is a source of profound satisfaction to all Ameri- 
cans that between March and mid-July we were able to furnish 
our Allies the numbers necessary to restore the equilibvium, for 
the foundation of Foch’s strategy, both in defense and on the 
offensive, has been the American contingent. While he was 
outnumbered he waited, endured, avoided supreme disaster; 
when he had equal numbers he attacked and won two great 
victories. Hereafter he will have superior numbers. . . . This is 
what the newly planned American Army will mean in Europe 
when the campaign of 1919 begins, and Foch will have an excess 
of 100 divisions, as compared with the 40 on which Ludendorff 
built his great conception of the present year, which included 
the taking of Paris and the elimination of France.” 
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THE RESCUER. 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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THE NEW EAST FRONT 


' , HEN RUSSIA STOPT FIGHTING GERMANY the 
East Front vanished and Germany was able to con- 
centrate all her offensive and defensive effort on the 
West. Even so, Allied leaders have declared their willingness 
and their ability to ‘“‘win the war”’ on the Western Front against 
the concentrated power of the Teutonic nations. Buta dramatic 
series of events in various parts of the far-flung lands once ruled 
by the Romanofs have led to what our press call a reconstitution 
of the Eastern Front. It is a 
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people to welcome us ‘‘is the fact that we are taking them the 
material things which they need so much—food, clothes, agri. 
cultural implements, as well as the general promise of & new 
life; this is something that can be understood by the lowest 
intelligence, and in starving, despairing Russia it is the most 
convincing form of logic.” 

But while President Wilson has emphasized Russia’s need for 
our assistance, our editors would not have us forget the purely 
military aspects of the reestablishment of the Eastern Front, 
It is still possible, the Philadelphia Public Ledger declares, “to 
win the war in the West and lose 





truly marvelous movement 
which is now under way in 
Russia, and in the opinion of the 
Brooklyn Eagle ‘‘the activities 
stretching from Vladivostok to 
Archangel and from Murmansk 
to the Black Sea, even the Cas- 
pian, show that they are the 
result of a definite plan carefully 
thought out and with the details 
coordinated as 
possible in an undertaking of 
such magnitude.” 
and north and south the armed 
forces of the great Allied de- 
mocracies are approaching the 
task of redeeming Russia. As 
the Chicago Evening Post points 
out, these expeditions, while 


military in nature, are “‘moral re 
re RUMANIA 
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it in the East.” Germany, we 
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A Sesiect 030 Eastern game. Indeed, suggests 
Sa this editor, “it may be that the 


weakened military power on the 
Western Front is due in some 
measure to their early percep. 
tion that armed forces will soon 
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the West while busy exploiting 
the more plastic and_ profitable 
East.” The task of the Allies, as 
the New York Tribune’s London 
correspondent sees it, is to 
‘““beat Germany in the West and 
prevent her winning in the Kast,” 
and the Allies are now “racing 
for positions which serve best to 
link up the various pro-Ally forces 


in Russia, while the Germans 











they are doing a mighty work 
as “‘torch-bearers, spreading the 
fire of resistance among the Rus- 
sian people and lighting the way 
back to national self-respect 
and freedom.” ‘‘Wherever the 
Allied or the Czecho-Slovak or the British forces alone have 
penetrated, behind them,” the Buffalo Express notes, “have 
sprung up free republican governments, chosen by and repre- 
sentative of the local populations.” 
has occurred at Archangel, at Vladivostok, at Omsk, and ‘‘we 
may be certain that it is occurring in the Caucasus and in 
Turkestan,” and, concludes the Buffalo paper, ‘‘as the Russians 
contrast the security and freedom and justice behind the Allied 
armies with the terror and devastation and oppression that have 
followed in the wake of the German armies and of the Bolshevik 
agitators and their Red Guards, they will soon grasp the great 
essential truths of the problem of government.” 

The new Eastern Front has not only its military and its 
political, but also its economic objectives. 
east in Siberia the American Red Cross, and perhaps other 
agencies, will distribute first aid—food and supplies—and will 
see that the people “‘behind the lines’’ are kept well fed, warm, 
and happy. The same work will be done as conditions permit 
on the other parts of the new front, and where possible the 
people will be helped to help themselves. May not this be our 
first and greatest aid ‘to-Russia, asks The Wall Street Journal, 
“‘to lift the huge, suffering bulk of this people, with its slumbering 
conscience, to its feet; to inspire it to organize to feed itself, 
to clothe itself, and to house itself, so that we may help it to 
these same dire necessities?’’ Indeed, the Baltimore Sun 
declares, beside the clear declarations of unselfishness from 
Washington and Tokyo, the chief influence disposing the Russian 


are in control of much of Siberia. 


That, we are told, is what 


As our forces move 


WHERE THE NEW EAST FRONT IS FORMING. 


Besides the shaded area at the right of the map, the Czecho-Slovaks 


are consolidating for themselve 
strong bases for future activities.” 

The activities of the Czecho- 
Slovaks in Siberia and southeast- 
ern Russia and the dispatch of 
the Allied force to Vladivostok 
have recently been explained in our columns. 

Allied forces in the north of Russia, as shown by the accom- 
panying map, have been working along the railroad south of 
Archangel in the direction of Vologda. A small British expedi- 
tion has also made its way up the Dwina River toward Kotlas. 
The two motives for the establishment of the new Allied right 
wing in northern Russia are, according to a London military 
expert, the solution of a problem raised by the adhesion of 
Finland to the German military system and “the desire to get 
into contact with reviving Russian nationalism.” 

But the most startling and dramatic event in the history of the 
reestablishment of the Russian front was the appearance of the 
British Army at Baku on the Caspian Sea. Baku, as our editors 
note, is at once a strategic point on Germany’s road to the farther 
East, the center of a great oil-producing country, and a point of 
Its possession 
also opens another possible Allied road. into Russia. Besides 
the British force which reached Baku, apparently by way of 
Mesopotamia, northwestern Persia, and some port on the south 


The Don Cossacks, another anti- 


German element, control the lower valley of the Don and some 
adjacent territory. The Bolsheviki still rule central Russia. 


contact with various anti-German. elements. 


shore of the Caspian, there has been a movement of British 
troops from India to Turkestan, where they have joined forces 
with various elements hostile to Germany in that country just 
east of the Caspian sea. 

Filling in a gap in the new Russian front are the anti-Bolshevik 
Don Cossacks,who have cleared the left bank of the Don of their 
enemies and are in at least partial control of the territory be- 
tween the Sea of Azof and the Volga. 
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“*WALE SOFTLY, BUT CARRY A BIG STICK.”’ 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Ea;le. 


STANDING 


WAR-PROFITS AND EXCESS PROFITS 


O MATTER WHAT ELSE CONGRESS DOES indevy- 
N ing the new war-taxes, it will miss the chief require- 
ment of justice if it does not give the country ‘‘a sound 
war-profits tax,’’ in the opinion of the Newark News. This de- 
mand is echoed by many other editors, who are thoroughly con- 
vinced that an ‘‘excess-profits” tax like that in the existing law 
is unsound and unjust and does not hit the real war-profiteers. 
The New York World wonders at Mr. Kitchin’s preference for 
an increased tax on ‘‘excess profits’ and his reluctance ‘to deal 
with war-profits as war-profits.”” Secretary McAdoo’s insistence 
on a flat war-profits tax without any increase in the excess-profits 
rate is strongly indorsed not only by The World and The News, 
but by most of the New York papers, the Springfield Republican, 
the Chicago Daily News, the Rochester Herald, and other papers 
in other cities. The confusion in the popular mind, and perhaps 
even in Congress, has been cleared up by the Secretary in his sug- 
gestions to the Ways and Means Committee, we are told. The 
distinction, as put briefly by the Omaha Bee, ‘‘is that ‘ war-profits’ 
are those arising from the increased business directly traceable 
to the war or incidental thereto, while ‘excess profits’ are those 
accruing above a normal or reasonable return.’”’ The Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee look at the matter from quite different standpoints, the 
New York Tribune explains. Mr. McAdoo ‘‘wants both the 
sixty per cent. excess profits as it is and also the flat cighty per 
cent. war-profits tax, with authority in every given case to choose 
which pair of shears to use,’’ and he wants this “for revenue 
primarily”; Mr. Kitchin, on the other hand, *‘represents those who 
have first of all a feud with great profits as such, who think them 
antisocial, and who would abate them progressively under the 
pretense of war-time necessity."’ Secretary McAdoo’s distinc- 
tion between ‘‘excess profits’? and ‘‘war-profits’’ is quoted as 
follows in the dispatches from Washington: 


“By a war-profits tax we mean a tax upon profits in excess of 
those realized before the war. By an excess-profits tax we mean 
a tax upon profits in excess of a given return upon capital. The 
theory of a war-profits tax is to tax profits due ‘to the war. 
The theory of an excess-profits tax is to tax profits over and 
above a given return on capital. ‘ 

“A war-profits tax finds its sanction in the conviction of all 
patriotic men, of whatever economic or political school, that .no 
one should profit largely by the war. The excess-profits tax 
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PRACTICAL HELP. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RUSSIA. 


must rest upon the wholly indefensible notion that it is a function 
of taxation to bring all profits down to one level with relation to 
the amount of capital invested, and to deprive industry, foresight, 
and sagacity of their fruits. The ‘excess-profits tax exempts 
capital and burdens brains, ability, and energy.’ The excess- 
profits tax falls less heavily on big business than on small business, 
because big business is generally overcapitalized and small busi- 
nesses are often undercapitalized.”’ 
In another statement Mr. McAdoo declared that— 


‘‘The adoption of an eighty per cent. war-profits tax should 
render unnecessary, arid 1 believe undesirable, any increase~in 
the existing excess-profits tax-rate. It is my strong conviction 
that the taxation of genuine war-profits will reach real war-prof- 
iteering, and that it is at the same time a thoroughly. justifiable 
measure upon economic grounds as well as a certain and indis- 
pensable producer of a large part of the required revenue.” 

Congressman Kitchin, however, makes a somewhat different 
distinction, and criticizes the suggestions from the Treasury 
Department as follows: 

‘‘Under the Treasury scheme the great combinations and firms 
in gentlemen’s agreements to keep up a certain schedule of profits, 
whether times are dull or brisk, would escape with a minimum of 
taxation. Their profits would be no greater now than before 
the war. They would be subject to the moderate excess-profits 
taxes. Whereas the men who had a small business. before the 
war, and had operated under favorable conditions since, would 
pay the high eighty per cent. war-profits taxes. The Ways and 
Means Committee wishes to write a revenue bill that will get 
those who profited before the war as well as those who are still 
profiteering. But the Treasury wants to get only present prof- 
iteers, and let those who profiteered before the war escape.” 

The Chicago Tribune does not see any special virtue in a war- 
profits tax ‘‘as such,” being convinced that an excess-profits 
tax could readily be devised which ‘‘ would bring in just as much 
revenue and exact just as heavy contribution from profiteers.”’ 
The eighty per cent. war-profits tax plan will, however, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the New York Tribune, be vigorously 
attacked by representatives of large business interests. They 
will argue, we are told, that the most important consideration 
just now is to obtain production of war-goods-and sufficient 
quantity, and the imposition of very high ‘rates of taxation is 
likely to work injustice and certain to discourage production. 

But it seems to the Springfield Republican that such a combina- 
tion of excess profits and war-profits as now seems likely to be 
incorporated into the first draft of the revenue bill ‘‘should 
secure a larger revenue from business and distribute the burden 
more equitably than hitherto.” 
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BRANDING THE I. W. W. 


T= BRAND OF TREASON is burned into the body 
‘. eorporate of the Industrial Workers of the World, say 

some editors, as they note the conviction of one hundred 
members of the organization in a Federal court in Chicago for 
conspiracy to harry the nation in the prosecution of the war and 
for violation of the Espionage Act. 
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in the West and Northwest, where the airplane program was 
hindered by sabotage in the form of great spikes driven into 
spruce logs and which damaged the saws in the mills. It also 
aroused opposition to the draft in certain communities where 
loyalty was not normally strong through the spreading of its 
vicious propaganda. But it must be admitted that the mischief 
of the I. W. W. was not serious. 

“The chief benefit of the conviction of these 100 malefactors 
is that it will serve notice to the world 
that in the United States the law. is 





William D. Haywood, commonly known 
as “Big Bill,” chief among those found 
guilty by the jury after deliberation of 
one hour and five minutes, is quoted in 
the press as saying: ‘“‘It was a great sur- 
prize. I can’t understand how some of us 
were not acquitted at a moment’s notice. 
I rather looked for a hung jury on some of 
us, but that all should be convicted so 
quickly is the surprize of my life.” Con- 
vietion followed a trial lasting 128 days, 
and: the four counts on which it was ob- 
tained are recorded in a Chicago dispatch 
to the New York World as follows: 


“The first count charges conspiracy to 
prevent and hinder the Government from 
executing numerous statutes for the prose- 
eution of the war. 

“The second count charges conspiracy 
to interfere with the production and trans- 
portation of food, clothing, and munitions 
essential to the carrying on of the war. 

“The third count charges conspiracy to 
interfere with the enforcement of the 
Selective-Draft Law. 

“The fourth count charges conspiracy to 
violate the Federal Espionage Law and to 
obstruct Army and Navy recruiting. 
dier is a hero.” 


” ‘The free speech guaranteed by the Con- 


stitution is not the free speech demanded a diseased system.” 








WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 


The I. W. W. leader who boasts of these 
“aphorisms emanating from my brain”: 

“It is better to be a traitor to a coun- 
try than a traitor to your class.” 

** A live soldier is a hobo. A dead sol- 

**A policeman is a pimple; a soldier is a 
boil on the body politic; both the result of 


supreme and that all persons, citizens or 
aliens, who are not willing to abide by it 
are entirely out of place within the na- 
tional boundaries.” 


Among journals imprest with the fair- 
ness of trial afforded to the I. W. W. 
members is the Spokane Spokesman: Re- 
view, which considers this fact “‘an effee- 
tive refutation of their unfounded asser- 
tions that they are opprest by our laws 
and institutions.” Tho we are at war and 
it is known that German spies and plotters 
expended vast sums to seduce lawless and 
discontented elements m the United States, 
this daily goes on to say, the courts have 
not been swerved from their orderly pro- 
cedure of giving these defendants the full 
measure of their constitutional rights and 
safeguards. The Boston Transcript thitiks 
that the trial and conviction of the I. W. W. 
at a time when the whole people are keenly 
wrought up to the necessity of winning the 
war will outlast the war, and the re 
membrance of their treason will remain to 
“stamp the organization with infamy in 
the minds of citizens,” nor will the name 
Industrial Workers of the World ever again 
have attraction for a self-respecting worker. 
The I. W. W. stands revealed in all its 








by “‘these miscreants,” according to the 
San Francisco Chronicle, for it does not 
mean freedom to organize rebellion or murder or destruction of 
property. When the nation is at war such acts are described as 
treason and ‘‘if done in Germany the perpetrators would be shot.” 

Leaving out all question of free speech and all opinion as to 
their economic theories, remarks the Charlotte News and Observer, 
the I. W. W. picked the wrong time for their line of talk, as 
have any others who do not talk the one thing, the “‘support 
of the Government to a finish of the war.’”’ The Los Angeles 
Times expresses the opinion that anybody who still can have 
sympathy for the I. W. W. “ought to be either on trial himself 
or else held under mighty close watch.”’ The Pittsburg Post 
avers that democracy nowhere has hope of individuals of the 
I. W. W. type. In Russia they proved their word as unreliable 
as that of the Prussian war-lords, for no sooner had an element 
of the Bolsheviki, masquerading as democracy, a chance to sell 
out to autocracy than it “embraced it and turned to committing 
atrocities against other Russians.’”’ The Post urges that now 
Americans have found the I. W. W. to be of the essence of 
treachery and have applied themselves to get rid of it, there 
should be no halt until the task is completed. The public will 
read with satisfaction of the conviction of the hundred members 
of the I. W. W., each of whom faces a maximum penalty of 
twenty-seven years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine, according 
to the Washington Post, which observes: 


“The conviction of these men is satisfactory, not merely 
because it will tend to curb the disloyal activities of the I. W. W. 
That organization, with its record of treason atid sabotage, long 
since found it could make little headway in a land where the 
great mass of the citizens were patriotic. It managed to accom- 
plish some mischief in various parts of the country, particularly 


‘hellish character as the Bolsheviki of 
America,” according to the Kansas City Journal, which holds 
that the time has come for this Government ‘‘to wipe out the 
I. W. W., the Non-Partizan League, the radical Socialists, and 
all other un-American and anti-American organizations on this 
eontinent.’’ The Socialist Milwaukee Leader, before the verdict 
was rendered, pointed out the distinction between the Socialist 
party and the I. W. W., both of which organizations, we are told, 
are working toward industrial democracy, and we read: 


“The I. W. W.’s believe in the use of sabotage—and they do 
not believe in political action, tho there are exceptions. 

“The Socialists believe in political action—and they do noé 
believe in the use of sabotage. 

“The Socialists have at no time been hostile to the I. W. W. 
They were entirely willing to live and let live—and assist the 
I. W. W. in strikes just the same as they assisted the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“But the I. W. W.’s were hostile to the Socialists. They con- 
tinually attacked us in their writings and speeches, and inter- 
rupted and attempted to ruin the effect of our meetings. 

‘““Now, when the I. W. W. is in trouble, we Socialists are again 
doing what little we can‘—with our own troubles on our hands— 
to assist it to get a fair trial. It is opposed to capitalism—and 
so are we. This common bond exists between us. 

‘“Without trying to pass judgment on the case now on trial, 
if numerous acts of sabotage alone should be proved, it is our 
belief that they were committed for the purpose of securing 
better working conditions, and that they did not have the 
remotest connection with the war. It would require very clear 
and unmistakable proof to convince us that the war had anything 
to do with their activities.” 


On sabotage the Chicago Daily News prints W. D. Haywood’s 
testimony in defense of the I. W. W., quoting him as saying: 
‘Sabotage is the biggest and strongest and most wholesome 
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TYPICAL i. W. W. PROPAGANDA—STICKERS CIRCULATED IN THE NORTHWEST. 
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weapon of the working class. Sabotage must be used by the 
working class if capitalists are to be put out of business. ; 

“Sabotage is not the disgraceful and cowardly thing used 
only in the dark that the government attorney w ould have you 
believe. It protects humanity. It prevents adulteration of 
foods and materials. It prevents colored poisons being put into 
eanned goods. The adulteration of silks and woolens is the 
sabotage of the capitalist class. By word of mouth as well as 
by deed, the industrial workers can prevent such sabotage. 
i don’t approve of the Mickey Finn powders and the stink-bomb 
kind of sabotage. In the New York hotel strike I preached 
another kind. 

“ “Give the patrons extra-large portions of beefsteak and 
potatoes. Load up their plates.’ That’s what I got the men on 
strike to do. The New York World carried an editorial about 
our sabotage. ‘If this 1s sabotage,’ said this editorial, ‘give us 
|g Aree 

“There has always been sabotage, ever since the time of 
Moses, when the workingmen pulled the straw out of the bricks.” 

. 

Whatever sabotage may have meant in the beginning of the 
I. W. W. movement, writes Will A. Campbell in the Helena 
Independent, it has come to mean nothing more nor less than 
a threefold conspiracy against organized society, and he proceeds: 

“First, the I. W. W. would ‘push back, pull out, or break off 
the fangs of capitalism,’ as Haywood says, or rather destroy all 
industries which they could not take over and operate for their 
own profit, and abolish the wage system. 

“Secondly, the I. W. W. conspires against the various crafts 
unions, well organized and recognized everywhere, in its mad 
determination to be the ‘one big union.’ The I. W. W. is the 
actual enemy of organized labor and considers a union man who 
remains loyal to his contract with his employer as big a ‘scab’ 
as the man who belongs to no union at all. And they call him 
a ‘scissor-bill.’ 

“Thirdly, the I. W. W. conspires against the Government of the 
United States of America and its people by its open efforts to 
‘keep the soldiers so busy in the Western industrial centers, they 
will have no time to fight Germany.’”’ 

No understanding of the I. W. W. is possible, we are informed 
by an observer of the trial, acting under official auspices, without 
a knowledge of their Preamble or statement of the ideas which 
are the basis of their activities. In view of references to the 
“American Bolsheviki,” it is worthy of note that the Preamble 
is said by officers of the I. W. W. to have been translated without 
alteration and adopted by the Soviet Government of Russia. 
This document, one of the first placed in evidence by the Govern- 
ment, is quoted in the New York Times by the official observer 
as follows: 


“The working class and the employing class have nothing 


incommon. There can be no peace so long as hunger and want 
are found among the millions of working people, and the few, 
who make up the employing class, have all the good things of life. 

‘‘Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the 
workers of the world organize as a class, take possession of the 
earth and the machinery of production, and abolish the wage 
system. 

“We find that the centering of management of industries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade-unions unable to cope 
with the ever-growing power of the employing class. The trade- 
unions foster a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to 
be pitted against another set of workers in the same industry, 
thereby helping defeat one another in wage-wars. Moreover, 
the trade-unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers 
into the belief that the workers have interests in common with 
their employers. 

“These conditions can be changed and the interest of the 
working class upheld only by an organization formed in such a 
way that all its members in any one industry, or in all industries, 
if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any 
department thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury to all. 

“Instead of the conservative motto, ‘A fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work,’ we must inscribe on our banner the revolu- 
tionary watchword, ‘Abolition of the wage system.’ 

‘It is the historic mission of the working class to do away 
with capitalism. The army of production must be organized 
not only for the every-day struggle with capitalists, but to carry 
on production when capitalism shall have been overthrown. 
By organizing industrially we are forming the structure of the 
new society within the shell of the old.” 


What amazed Mr. Vanderveer, chief counsel of the I. W. W. 
defendants, the Springfield Republican notes, was not that some 
of his clients had been convicted, but that all of them had been 
convicted, and this: daily thinks that if he views the outcome of 
the long trial in that light, the country ‘“‘may rest assured that 
the verdict is a fairly close approximation to justice, even if 
The present economic and social system was 


, 


too inclusive.” 
not on trial; the Government did not seek to justify capitalism 
or discredit syndicalism and socialism, according to The Repub- 
lican, which points out that whatever economic wrongs may 
exist in the country, “if the Government is attacked or wilfully 
obstructed while engaged in a foreign war, it has as much moral 
right at least to protect itself as a Bolshevik dictatorship in 
Russia has to massacre its enemies in a struggle for existence.” 
Yet there is a view of the case that should not be ignored, and 
The Republican proceeds: 

“The I. W. W. champions of industrial sabotage and uncom- 
promising class war disclose the tragedy of an industrial class 
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so weak, friendless, and lowly that it rejoices in this irresponsible 
and anarchistic leadership. 

“*Let even the Haywoods teach us something. Let us counter- 
act their passion for anarchy with our own passion for democracy 
and justice. By reaching down to the depths and rescuing from 
exploitation and oppression the humblest and most helpless of 
wage-earners. we may put the revolutionary I. W. W. out of 
business—but not before, by any manner or means,” 





GERMANY’S INTEREST IN MEXICO’S OIL 


HE HIDDEN HAND OF THE HUN was suspected in 

the decree of the Mexican Government, dated February 

22, which imposed such new taxes and restrictions on oil 
concessions that some observers bluntly called it ‘‘ confiscation.” 
British and American naval circles were alarmed, we are told, 
because the operation of the new order promised serious inter- 
ference with the supply of crude oil needed by battle-ships and 
destroyers. The situation was made worse by an amendment of 
July 31 which provided that undeveloped oil-lands might be 
seized by the Mexican Government upon the failure of their 
owners to make declaration and refusal to submit to the new 
taxation. But now Carranza has had safe recourse to second 
thought, as the Rochester Posi-Express puts it, for he has in 
effect canceled the decree of July 31. Washington dispatches 
advise us that while the modification of the decree will hardly 
be wholly satisfactory, it seems to make concessions that pave 
the way for clearing up the situation between the governments 
concerned. The Post-Express is inclined to divine that the 
President of Mexico “looked ahead to a time when Great 
Britain and the United States will not be too busy elsewhere to 
look after their interests in his country.’”’” Of Germany’s 
interest in Mexico’s oil we learn also from Washington dispatches 
that representatives of American oil companies quote Manager 
Ballin, of the Hamburg- American line, as recently stating 
publicly: ‘‘ After the war is over we are assured of extensive oil 
possessions overseas.”” Of the Allies’ oil requirements this year 
we read in these dispatches: 

“The Allies need this year 430,000,000 barrels of crude oil, for 
which they depend entirely upon the United States. The 
United States can produce not over 315,000,000 barrels. The 
Mexiean fields can supply 130,000,000 barrels. All the oil in 
Mexico is owned by American and British companies. Under the 


newest decree, Mexico attempts to make oil the property of the 
nation. Mexican petroleum then would become a nationally 
owned contraband, and as such might not be sold by a neutral 
country to a belligerent under international law. To endow 
petroleum with that character and prevent shipment of it to the 
Allies is said to be the purpose of German propaganda in 
Mexico.” 


While the proceeding of the Mexican Government may possibly 
be technically defended as the right of a neutral nation in such a 
situation, observes the New York Journal of C.mmcrce, it is 
certain that it will be a poor policy for Mexico to pursue, and 
we read: 


‘‘Her most dangerous enemy is that noxious propagandism 
which seeks to induce it to use such power as it can exercise to 
help Germany. If it does that against Great Britain and the 
United States, which may be its most valuable friends for all 
time to come, it will be calculated to forfeit their friendship, if 
not to make actual enemies of them. 

‘‘Nothing could be more shortsighted for Carranza and his 
advisers than to harbor secret agents of Germany and allow 
them to propagate a policy of aid to that belligerent empire in 
Europe as against the Allied forces of free government and na- 
tional independence. There need be no threats of forcible 
possession and protected operation of the oil-lands by the British 
and American governments; but surely the Mexican authorities 
ought to be prudent enough to avoid giving provocation for any- 
thing of the kind as a war-measure. They ought to realize who 
their dangerous enemy is and who their best friends may be.” 

In defense of Mexico’s position Mr. Luis Cabrera, formerly 
Minister of Finance in the provisional cabinet of President 
Carranza, is quoted in the New York Evening Post as saying that 
the origin of the present taxation and regulation of the oil-fields 
is part of a policy long contemplated by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the logical development of principles embodied in the 
Constitution of February 5, 1917. Mr. Cabrera declared that 
the new regulations would not restrict Mexican supplies to the 
Allies or cause discrimination against foreign interests. He is 
further quoted by The Post as saying: 

‘*Mexico never meant to interfere with the supply of oil to the 
Allies. Mexico never meant to interfere with vested interests. 
Her purpose was the opposite of these intentions: she meant 
simply to increase her output and to open up production to all 
interests on an equal basis. 

‘* Mexico is to-day supplying the Allies with more oil than they 
can transport.” 





TUPICS IN BRIEF 


ANSWER to query: The Ourcq is now pronounced with the accent on 
the first three letters.—THlonolulu Star-Bulletin. 

THE Bolsheviki seem ‘to be trying to make it clear that what they stand 
for is peace with murder.—Philadelphia North American. 

SoMETIMES Austria is afraid Germany won’t win the war, and some- 
times Austria is afraid Germany will—New York Evening Sun. 

LABOR’S attitude apparently is that it is willing to work or fight if it 
may pretend it doesn’t have to.—Philadelphia North American. 

UNSUCCESSFUL authors who want a wider circulation for their output 
would do well to take a tip from d’ Annunzio.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE beauty of it is that, the Allies have taken the initiative without 
giving the Huns the power of referendum.—Smileyville (Mo.) Express. 

Mr. McApoo’s plea not to tax brains will be read with a feeling of per- 
sonal exemption by 100,000,000 people.—Philadelphia North American. 

WHEN next the Kaiser contemplates visiting Paris, he will, it is thought, 
entrust all the arrangements to Thomas Cook & Son.—London Opinion. 

THOSE who have become familiar with the Crown Prince through the 
cartoons will wonder why he is so anxious to save his face.—Baltimore 
American. 

ACCORDING to Hindenburg, a salient is a military vantage-point a general 
takes because he does not want it and gives up in order to make the opera- 
tion victorious.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

TuHE Kaiser is entitled to such consolation as he can find in Dr. William 
Bayard Hale's statement that he championed Germany's cause because 
he felt compassion for the “‘ under dog.’’—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





Ir you ever looked out the window of an express train and saw an elderly 
lady with a bird-cage and an umbrella signaling it to stop and pick her up 
at a cross-roads, you have an accurate picture of how Lord Lansdowne 
looks to the Englishmen he is calling upon to stop fighting.—Kansas 
City Star. 





THE watch on the Rhine will soon find its hands full.—Florida Times- 
Union. 

TuatT self-determination the Kaiser promised the small states turns out 
to be self-extermination.—Grand Rapids News. 

THERE is a tinge of irony in calling a zone where the thermometer varies 
115 degrees in a year temperate.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

Ir may be true that Germany has lost, but it’s the one thing in the 
world we prefer to take her word for.—Philadelphia North American. 

It is understood that the offers of the passengers of the Oscar II. to 
stump Michigan for Ford have been declined with thanks.—Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times. 

By breaking up all the metal statues in Berlin and converting them into 
war-material Kultur is finally making a worth-while contribution to art.— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

CHARLES H. GRASTY points out that the Allies now hold all the trumps. 
Well, we will be content with a little slam this year and the grand slam 
next.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

" We are informed that owing to the unexpected prolongation of the war, 
Mr. H. G. Wells will readjust his ideas on the subject quarterly instead of 
twice a week as heretofore.—Punch (London). 

THE next step in government labor control, it is rumored in Washington, 
will be government control of unskilled women laborers. This is probably 
an insidious scheme for setting suffragette “ pickets’’ to work.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

PRESIDENT POINCARE of France sent a note of condolence to Colonel 
Roosevelt on the death of Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt. The father of the 
aviator answered by saying that his only regret is that he is unable to 
fight beside his three remaining sons who are in action. The Kaiser's 
only regret probably is that he has not twice six sons to preserve from 
danger in battle.—Utica Press. 
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have stood in the forefront of patriotic endeavor; in every 

human crisis they have brought support, and guidance, and 
comfort to souls in desperate need. Now it is time to measure 
the work and the needs of the preacher and pastor as men in 
other departments of work to-day are being measured, that their 
value may be rightly appraised and their needs fairly met. 

The cost of living has greatly increased. Clothing, food, fuel, 
and all the daily incidentals that go to make up American life 
have gone up from thirty to a hundred per cent. And the loans 
and taxes for Freedom’s war are ever making deeper drives into 
the purse. Wage-earners in every department of the nation’s 
work have been demanding more income, and their demands 
have been recognized as just and necessary. Railroad men 
and miners, lumberjacks, and shiv-builders, munition-workers, 
telegraph-operators, automobile-makers, and all the multitudes 
of skilled and unskilled laborers have been counted ‘‘ worthy of 
their hire,” and of higher hire. The United States Govern- 
ment, very recently, has raised the wages of two million railroad 
workers alone, giving the poorest paid men an increase of 43 
percent. Corporations and individual employers without num- 
ber throughout the United States have taken similar action. 
Trade-unions are standing back of their men and using. pressure 
when necessary to gain for them thé means to live their lives 
and do their work as Americans should. 

Who stands back of the clergymen of America in these days 
of pressure? What great organization or compelling authority, 
what generous heart or spirit of fair play is winning for -your 
minister, or pastor, or priest, or rabbi the salary increase that will 
give him strength, courage, efficiency, and success in his vital 
and exalted work for the welfare of the nation, and the Kingdom 
of God? 

Your pastor is not a cheap man nor an unskilled laborer. He 
has brought long, careful training to his task. He was chosen 
with scrutinizing care as to his qualifications, and he is being 
measured to-day by high and exacting requirements in the per- 
formance of his work. Carry that measurement to its just con- 
clusion. What salary would you expect to pay to the trained man 
in business of whom such important work and expert ability 
were required? Set down on paper some of the qualities and 
duties you demand of your pastor, and then judge their value. 

He must be a man among men, a man of force, tact, and agree- 
able personality, a good mixer, a man of knowledge, wisdom, 
and authority, whose presence commands respect and whose 
word carries conviction. He must be able to influence men and 
women, win their confidence, kindle their enthusiasm, direct 
their energies, and organize their working powers. He must be 
full of sympathy, ready with consolation, a strength in weakness, 
a bright light in times of darkness, and a never-failing source of 
inspiration to the souls of his people. You expect all this of him. 

Your pastor, also, must be the successful head and center of 
your organized church activities, business, social, and spiritual. 
On occasion, or as a regular part of his task, he must be an ex- 
pert money-raiser. You engage him as your chief and leader, 
the general manager of your church, if not its actual creator, or 
savior from its difficulties, You put upon him a burden and a 
responsibility you would never dream of entrusting to any cheap 
man in business. 

Nor are those his greatest tasks. He must read, and study, 
and meditate, and commune with the Infinite. He must under- 
stand men, and know their work, their trials, their problems, 
their temptations, their deep inner feelings and aspirations, and 
the avenues of helpful approach to their sympathies and con- 
victions. He must know something of history, science, litera- 
ture. He must be familiar with all social needs, and institutions, 
and methods. He must be able to interpret the Word of God 
with true spiritual insight, and practical human application. 
He must stand before you in the pulpit on the Sabbath and de- 
liver messages that search the soul, feed the mind, bring courage 
to the heart, make plain the path of daily life, and lift you 
nearer to heaven, or bring heaven nearer to earth. 

In these days, also, your preacher must proclaim the ideals 
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THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


and principles of America. He must stir the patriotism of his 
young men and send them with strong hearts and noble vision 
into the service of their country. He must pastor them in the 
camps and follow them with his letters and prayers as they go 
across the sea to fight. The Government values him so highly 
that it has already called thousands of American clergymen into 
active. service to shepherd the fighting men and help them win 
the war. At home the Government calls him to be its mouth- 
piece in its appeals to its citizens for every form of patriotic 
service or economy prescribed as needful for victory. You expect 
your pastor to be equal to such demands and to do your church 
credit when called upon for public addresses or community action. 

When you have listed all the qualities and services you ask of 
your pastor, make out the bill for the amount your church ought 
to pay for such a man, and then move things to see that the church 
pays that bill. Never mind what has been done in the past, nor 
what long habit has accustomed the church to believe can be 
done. The standing record of clergymen’s salaries throughout 
this great rich nation is a pitiful shame, and belies the real heart 
and fairness of the American people. The average salary of 
clergymen in ten of the largest denominations is only $793 a 
year. What trade or business would tolerate such a condition? 

The minister of your church is a human being like the rest of 
us, and he is feeling the pressure of increased cost of living just 
as we do. But no Government decree has raised his salary. 
No corporation or trade-union stands back of him. He does not 
go on strike. He simply trusts his people, and works faithfully 
for them seven days a week, and many nights, and struggles to 
look respectable, and pay his bills, and perform the miracles ex- 
pected of him, often for less than the salary of the young girl 
stenographer who teaches a class in his Sunday-school or the 
wages of the man who lays the sidewalk in front of his church. 

Among the more than two million readers of Tue LiTerRary 
Digest are active and substantial members of thousands of 
churches throughout the United States. To them this frank 
appeal is made, in keeping with the urgent needs of the day, 
and the American spirit of justice and generosity. Give your 
minister a lift. Take the initiative now and have his salary in- 
creased to an amount which will come nearer to the real value of 
his services, and enable him to meet the increased cost of living. 
He is not demanding it, but he needs it none the less, and your own 
sense of right demands it for him. If his salary is $800, it ought 
to be made, at once, $1,200. If it is $1,000, it ought to be raised 
to $1,500. There is scarcely a church, large or small, anywhere 
in America that can not increase its pastor’s salary at least 50 
per cent. Money never was so plentiful. More actual cash— 
gold, silver, and paper currency—is in circulation to-day than 
at any time in the nation’s history, and there is a bigger share 
for every man, woman, and child. See that your pastor gets 
his fair share of your profits and those of every member in your 
church. 

Back up the soldiers of America who follow the flag to France! 
Billions for them! Nothing is too much nor too good for our 
soldiers of liberty. But now remember that your minister is 
one of the bravest, worthiest soldiers of all. He is fighting for 
America, for the righteousness that ‘‘exalteth a nation.” He is 
fighting for America, as he puts his clean, valiant, patriotic 
spirit into the youth and into the men and women of his con- 
gregation and sends them out into the tasks of the week better 
fitted to answer America’s call. He is fighting for the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, to help win its victories over the arch-enemy 
of the human race, the destroyer of bodies and souls. He is the 
soldier of mercy to those in distress, the ever-ready soldier of 
service to those who need help. Back him up with whole-hearted 
support and a quick, generous increase in salary. 

We have taken this page to speak for the clergymen of America 
in this supreme crisis of the nation’s readjustment, because we 
know that they are the one great devoted, indispensable body 
of faithful workers who have no spokesman. Only in this way 
has it seemed possible to reach the individual consciences and 
hearts of millions of men and women who, in all our experience, 
have never failed to respond to any just call. 































































— 
British official photograph. Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 





OUR BOYS IN FRANCE MARCHING TO BATTLE. 


American troops, fighting side by side with the British in Picardy, advancing to the front lines past a British general officer who has halted on 
the roadside to review them. These troops will show the Kaiser that war is not a profitable investment. 











GERMANY’S GIGANTIC WAR-PROFITS — - 


indemnities,” which Germany has been so industriously 

propounding, is riddled full of holes by that brilliant 
French critic, André Chéradame, in his new book, ‘““What We 
Must Know to Win,” which will shortly be brought out by 
Seribners, of New York. The logical Frenchman admits the 
speciousness of the formula and regrets that it has caught so 
many of the sentimental altruists, particularly in this country, 
where, as he remarks, we are apt to fall into the error of believing 
that because we seek no material advantages as the result of 
the war any idea of exacting an indemnity from Germany would 
be an unwarranted harshness. This thesis, Mr. Chéradame 
explodes with no little effect by showing us that notwithstanding 
the immense output of capital involved, Germany so far has 
made a substantial profit out of the war. He writes: 


“Tho the Germans have waged war far more cheaply than 
their enemies, they have already made war-profits which now 
and in the future would be worth billions of dollars if the essential 
features of the present situation were to remain unchanged. 

“‘Germany has spent in three years of war per head of popu- 
lation $322.50, or $122.50 less than France. France has spent 
$444, or 38 per cent. more than Germany. Great Britain has 
spent $559.75, or $237.25 more than Germany. Thus, while 
Germany bears a burden of 100, a Frenchman has to bear a 
burden of 138, and a British citizen has to bear a burden of 174. 

“These facts are extremely important. They show that if 
the formula, ‘no indemnities,’ were applied to war-expenditure, 
the result would be that Frenchmen, who were opposed to war, 
would be obliged to bear a financial burden one-third and British 
citizens a burden more than two-thirds heavier than that of the 
faithful subjects of the German Kaiser, who let loose the war. 

“The difference becomes still more striking if the w».r-outlay 
of the two groups of belligerents be compared for the first three 
years of the war. During that time the Central Empires spent 
roughly $38,000,000,000, while the Allies spent $66,850,000,000, 
or $28,850,000,000 more than the Central Powers. 

“This outlay does not include the war-outlay of Servia, 
Roumania, Greece, Japan, and the United States, which can not 
be exactly reckoned for lack of precise returns. Thus it is not 
only France that would be ruined by a peace concluded on the 
basis of the formula, ‘no indemnities,’ but all the other Euro- 
pean Allies as well.” 


| ae SPECIOUS FORMULA, “no annexations, no 


Our author goes on to draw up an amazing list of war-profits 
that have been made by Germany, and he divides the booty thus 





far taken into movable and immovable property. In the 
former category he includes the 212,000 square miles of territory 
that have fallen into German clutches, and this he values at 
$32,000,000,000, which, he says, is a conservative estimate. 
Turning to the movable booty, he classifies it as follows: 


**(a) Capture of ‘Human Material.’—This consists of the 46,- 
000,000 Allied subjects from whom the Germans obtain free 
labor. 

**(b) Capture of War Material.—Guns, rifles, munitions, 
vehicles, locomotives, railway-trucks, and thousands of miles of 
railway. The Belgian railway system alone is worth nearly 
$600,000,000. 

“*(e) Capture of Foodstuffs—Everywhere the Germans have 
stolen horses, cattle, corn, potatoes, sugar, alcohol, foodstuffs of 
every kind, and crops grown by the forced labor drawn from the 
46,000,000 Allied subjects whom they have enslaved. 

‘“*(d) Theft of Raw Materials——Throughout the occupied terri- 
tories the Germans have appropriated coal, petroleum, iron, 
copper, bronze, zinc, lead, etc., either in the mines or from 
private individuals; textile materials, such as woolen and 
cotton. In the towns of northern France alone the Germans 
stole $110,000,000 worth of wool. 

“*(e) Theft of Industrial Plant.—On a methodical plan through- 
out the occupied territories, the motors, engines, machine-tools, 
steam and electric hammers, steel-rolling mills, ¥ »ms, models, 
and industrial plant of all kinds have been earried¥ «o Germany. 

“(f) Thefts of Furniture-—The way in which rurniture and 
household goods were stolen and carried off is confessed by 
implication in the following advertisement published in the 
Kélnische Zeitung at the beginning of April, 1917: 

‘**Furniture moved from the zones of military operations in 
all directions by Rettenmayer at Wiesbaden.’ 

“It is impossible to estimate the money value of the goods 
thus removed. 

““(g) Seizure of Works of Art.—The works of art collected for 
centuries in museums, churches, and by private individuals in 
Poland, Italy, Belgium, and France have been carried off by the 
Germans. 

““(h) War Levies.—Scores of millions in money have been 
secured by the Germans in the form of requisitions, fines, war- 
levies, war-taxes, and forced loans. 

“(i) Thefts of Coin, Jewels, and Securities.—In the occupied 
regions, and especially wherever they have been obliged to 
evacuate those regions, as, for instance, at Noyon, the Germans 
have emptied, by order, the safes and strong boxes of private 
persons and of banks and have carried off securities, jewels, and 
silver. In September and October, 1917, they seized at one 
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stroke the deposits of Allied subjects in the Belgian banks 
amounting to $120,000,000. 

“In view of the high.prices of foodstuffs, coal; metals, -petre- 
leum, war-materials and machines, it is clear that the booty 
thus, secured by the Germans during the last three years in the 
oceupiéd territories is certainly worth several billion dollars.” 


Mr. Chéradame then asks the very pertinent question, whether 
the Allies would be foolish enough to allow the Germans to keep 
all this wealth, and he thus argues: 


“This booty consists of objects or materials already utilized 
by the Germans or hidden by them in Germany. Thus the 
value which. they represented in the occupied territories no 
longer exists there, and those territories have been impoverished 
to that extent. 

“The formula ‘no indemnities’ would leave to the Germans 
these immense war-profits which they have already realized. 
If the Germans gave back the occupied territories they would 
give back only regions materially devastated and inhabited by 
people whom more than three years of suffering and forced labor 
have exhausted physically and morally. 

“Tn these conditions the restoration of the evacuated regions 
would require immense expenditure that would fall upon the 
Allies.. Even without reckoning the: great difference in pro- 
portionate war-outlay incurred by Germany and by Allied 
countries, the application of the formula ‘no indemnities’ would 
tendfurther to impoverish the Allies and to handicap them 
economically; while Germany would keep her war-profits. 

“Despite the collapse of Russia, the Allies still dispose of means 
to destroy Pan-Germany. By combining American help with 
the legitimate and efficacious revolt of the 86,000,000 of Slavs, 
Roumanians, Arabs, and other peoples now subjected against 
their will to German control, this result can be achieved.” 


A new formula is supplied which certainly will make a very 
effective peace slogan: 


“To the lying German formula, ‘no annexations, no indem- 
nities,’ the Allies must oppose the democratic formula, that is to 
say: 
“Expiation for crime, 

“Reparation for damage, 

“Quaranties against a renewal of war. 

“Expiation, reparation, guaranties—these three words con- 
stitute the formula of common sense, of justice, and of truth.” 
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DEFEAT SCARES THE HUNS 


: ae -E FIRST SERIOUS DEFEAT of the war,” says the 
Berlin Deutsche Zeitung, has now been suffered by 
the Germans. This from a fire-eating Pan-German 

organ is no slight admission, but it was evidently foreed, for the 

Huns—true to type—are shaking in their shoes beeatise of this 

first serious setback, as all cowards and bullies do after one good 

All Germany is quaking; every section of the 

The Kdélnische Volkszeitung writes: 


thumping blow. 
press is morose. 


‘‘ Agitators are already at work in order by slanderous talk to 
cause discouragement among the German people. They’ do 
not venture as yet to say that Hindenburg and Ludendorff in 
any circumstances would not save the situation. On the other 
hand, untruth has been already wilfully spread that an attem/pt 
on the life of Hindenburg had been planned, and, according 
to another version, on the life of the Kaiser. Naturally, this 
report is only told as ‘strictly confidential!’”’ 


This Pan-German and Clerical organ is furious with the Ger- 
mans for not showing more spirit, and continues: 

‘Our enemies, especially Frenchmen, might serve as a pattern 
for many of us. Despite all defeats and failures, they are still 
fighting with the courage of a lion and a fanatical.will to victory. 
We Germans are spoiled by the preeminent and- imperishable 
victories and brilliant successes of our Army Command. We 
ought ever to remain stedfast and firm, and not give way to 
unfounded and unworthy moods and fluctuations.” 

The Volkszeitung is obviously afraid of the temper of the 
people. It says: 

“‘Defeatism is rearing its head in Cologne, Diisseldorf, and 
elsewhere—even in Essen, where the people may be heard 
grumbling: ‘Another defeat for us; we shall lose the war. We 
have nothing to eat, no clothes, no shoes; we shall starve and be 
utterly ruined.’”’ 

The powerful neighbor of the Volkszeitung, the inspired 
Kélnische Zeitung, lectures the people on how to behave in the 
face of defeat—and by all accounts they need it: 

‘‘Faint-hearted croakers have not been lacking in Germany 
who have gone round with long faces because behind the brief 

statement of the official report 








WHY WE MUST BEAT THE 
KAISER—Maximilian Harden in 
his Berlin Zukunft put into a nut- 
shell the reason why it is up to us 
to bring the Kaiser to his knees: 


“No one in high place in Ger- 
many wants a League of Nations, 
to which the States of North and 
South America and representa- 
tives of England, France, Italy, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and India are pledged. 

“All efforts to conceal this 
fact have become useless since 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. 
Now we can see clear. We know 
what our enemies want and we 
know that we have a Govern- 
ment—we may call it Pan-Ger- 
man or not as we like—which 
expects peace only through might, 
and which is convinced that it 
will obtain it within a short time. 
The Government, however, may 
also be assured that none of its 
words will any longer be believed 
by any one. 

“It is of importance that the 








they imagined that all kinds of 
bad events were concealed. 
Such tendencies can not be too 
sharply combated, even when 
based on alleged impressions and 
statements of participators in 
the fighting, whose knowledge 
and credibility are in exactly 
inverse proportion to their self- 
importance. 

“Open - field warfare brings 
changes of fortune, and a factor 
which must always be reckoned 
with is that the enemy also 
cherishes and tries to carry put 
plans which are opposed to ours. 
The work of the Supreme Army 
Command must not be made 
more difficult or even rendered 
vain by babbling at home and at 
the front, as has happened in the 
ease of the offensive which began 
on July 15. Soldiers of the most 
various grades competed with the 
civil population in the streets 
and railway carriages in announc- 
ing quite loudly what each had 
heard, and expert spies only 
needed to keep their ears open 
to glean important hints.” 








five continents now see in the Down in southern Germany 
Kaiser the man who intends to THE MODERN CANUTE. the depression is as great as 
carry out the Pan-German pro- WiLHELM—* Ach, Himmel! Why did you tell me the infernal lie along the Rhine. In the chief 


gram, and in whose view therefore 
only ‘unconditionally decisive’ 
victory could lead to peace.” 


that these waves could never advance if I forbade them to?” 
THE STarr—‘ We didn’t notice that wave, All-Highest.”’ 


organ of Bavaria, the Miinchner 


—Passing Show (Lonaon). Neueste Nachrichten, Major 
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Endres, the military critic, tries dispassionate argument and 
incidentally conceals the numbers of American troops employed 
on the Western Front. He writes: 


“‘War is a hard trade, and the strategic-tactical result of every 
single operation, as of the whole, is bound up with assumptions 
that, with the best good will, do not always materialize. .. . 
The more the country learns that France is still very strong, 
that America has more than half 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE JUGO-SLAYS 


OTHING CAN SUPPRESS the legitimate aspirations 
N of a nation for a statehood of its own, and since the war 
began the opprest Jugo-Slavs of Austria have been 
holding out to us Allies suppliant hands and begging us to assist 
them in joining their Servian brothers in the formation of one 
great Jugo-Slavic state. So far, 





a million soldiers in France, and 
that by the U-boat war alone 
ean not be prevented from con- 
tinually sending material and 
transports to France, that, finally, 
the English Army is in good con- 
dition, and, with strength made 
up, stands prepared for battle, 
the more will the country appreci- 
ate the enormous performance of 
our troops. But all the more 
will it be in a position to look 
things in the face, as they really 
are, with iron determination. 

“Tt has never hurt an efficient 
people to have seen clearly the 
difficulties of a position. Here 
in the West it may be weeks 
before the initiative which Gen- 
eral Foch has seized comes again 
to our side. In this situation 
any undue haste would be ama- 
teurish and dangerous, and, 
therefore, will certainly be 
avoided; and any nervousness 
at home would be useless and 
also unnecessary.” 


Another military critic in the 
Jingo Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 
prepares the people for more re- 
verses and withdrawals: 


“Tf to avoid further fighting 
we are withdrawing to new posi- 
tions, thereby allowing the enemy 
to attack with great losses, we 
are serving our aims better than 
by sacrificing our best men in an 
obstinate struggle for pieces of > 
ground. The decisive moment 
has not yet come. Therefore, 
all the recent fighting and that 
to come must be regarded only 
as mile-stones on the road to the 
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the only nation that has taken 
any effective action has been 
Italy, who at one time thought 
that her interests in the Adri- 
atic clashed with those of the 
Jugo-Slavs. Italy has now come 
to an agreement with her neigh- 
bors across the Adriatic and has 
announced her intention of giv- 
ing her support when the time 
comes to the founding of a Jugo- 
Slav nation. The London Daily 
Mail, in an article entitled “The 
Importance of the Jugo-Slavs,” 
gives 
information regarding this his- 
toric but martyred people. It 


says: 


us some very necessary 


“But few people have more 
than a hazy idea as to who the 
Jugo-Slavs are and why the un- 
derstanding between them and 
Italy is an event, and the good 
relations between them and the 
Czecho-Slovaks and Poles of the 
S | happiest augury for the Allies. 
/” Rv- “The word Jugoslav is_ the 
j MANIA | Servian for South Slav, and be- 
fore the war the South Slavs 
numbered about 12,000,000 peo- 
ple, occupying the independent 
states of Servia and Montenegro 
and the following provinces of 
Austria-Hungary: Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, annexed as recently 
as 1908; Dalmatia, which became 
Austrian after the Napoleonic 
wars; Croatia and Slavonia; the 
territories of the Slovenes; the 
Banat of Temesvar, Batchka, and 


© Temesvar ri 
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final goal. Notwithstanding the 
abandonment of ground, precise- 
ly for these reasons our position 
has become svch as to retain 
mastery over our actions.” 


These admissions in a heavily 
eensored press are of no little 
significance, and disclose a state of feeling which leads some 
who know Germany well to anticipate something like a revolu- 
tion should another defeat come before the fall is over. A vivid 
account is given by a neutral correspondent who was in Ger- 
many when the news came. Writing from The Hague to the 
London Daily Mail, he says: 


“The pessimists had everything their own way, and attempts 
to check the wave of despair were futile. Orders were issued 
throughout the country to public authorities, the press, theaters, 
and directors of orchestras to make every effort to restore public 
confidence, and, as usual, the government agents went about 
explaining that much blacker nights had overshadowed Germany 
at different periods of the war, and persistently repeated their 
stock argument that German soil had not been invaded, and that 
Allied countries had faced far greater losses without a whimper. 

“In some places, notably Metz, quarrels arose between 
Prussian and south German troops, and it is significant that even 
the Socialist press now warn the people that they must hold 
fast, and that if they fail to do so absolute ruin will be their 
portion.” 





THE NEW SLAV STATE. 


The northern shaded area is the new Czecho-Slovak state that will 
come into being with the defeat of the Huns. 
area is the proposed new Jugo-Slav state, which would comprise 
Servia, Montenegro, and the Servians, Croats, and other Servian- 
speaking Slavs now under the oppressive rule of Austria. 








Baranya, in south Hungary. 
These provinces, for political rea- 
sons chiefly, were under a variety 
of administrations. 

“‘The Turkish tide which in the 
Middle Ages swept over the Bal- 
kans and destroyed the old Ser- 
vian Empire swept later over 
Hungary, and was only arrested at the gates of Vienna. Then 
the tide gradually ebbed and province after province became 
liberated. The Jugo-Slav provinces, freed from the Turks, fell 
under the power of Austria, all except Servia and Montenegro, 
and it was the desire of Austria for Servia, which stood on the 
high road of ‘ Eastern Expansion,’ that precipitated the European 
War. 

“The importance of the Jugo-Slavs lies chiefly in the fact 
that they* are, or were before the war, a larger racial unit than 
either German Austrians, Hungarians, Austrian Poles, or Czecho- 
Slovaks. Their political understanding with Poles and Czecho- 
Slovaks is fraught with great potentialities, since these three 
races, without counting the Jugo-Slavs of Servia, form about 
two-thirds of the Austro-Hungarian population. 

“The significance of the understanding with Italy lies in the 
fact that the ill-feeling between Italy and the Jugo-Slavs at the 
beginning of the war was acute. Italy claimed, and by secret 
treaty was promised, not only Austrian territory occupied by 
Italians, but also territory occupied by Jugo-Slavs. 

“Italy has now moderated her attitude with something of the 
Mazzini vision.” 
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_ arrest the Germanic invasion. 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS RECOGNIZED 


NEW ALLIED NATION has come into existence by the 
recognition accorded to the Czecho-Slovaks by London, 

Paris, and Rome, and most authorities are of the opinion 

that in a very short time Washington, too, will welcome this 
heroic people as a member of the brotherhood which is fighting 
for the liberation of ‘the world. It was on August 13 that Great 
Britain as the last of the three European great Powers formally 
recognized the new Bohemia as an Allied country which had— 
altho in exile—a Government 
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betraying Austria. We are, therefore, determined to betray her 
whenever we can. 

‘Austria is no state at all, but a bad century-old dream—a 
nightmare, and nothing else. It is a state without patriots and 
without patriotism, which ‘came into being by the piecing 
together of eight unredeemed countries, Germany included. It 
is a monstrosity. We no longer expect in this miserable state 
which is called Austria that the righteous cause of the much- 
insulted Czech people will ever .be defended.. Only .after the 
death of two-thirds of the population of this state will there be 
no two-thirds majority against the Government. You imagined 
that by first creating districts which would become German 

centers, the end: would be the 





establishment of a province of 





of its own. The declaration 
put forth by the British Gov- 
ernment runs: 


“Since the beginning of the 
war the Czecho-Slovak nation 
has resisted the common enemy 
by every means in its power. 

“The Czecho-Slovaks have 
constituted a - considerable 
army, fighting on three differ- 
ent battle-fields and attempt- 
ing in Russia gnd Siberia to 


In consideration of its efforts 
to achieve independence 
Great Britain regards the 
Czecho-Slovaks as an Allied 
nation and recognizes the unity 
of the three Czecho-Slovak 
armies as an Allied and belliger- 
ent Army waging regular war- 
fare against Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. 

“Great Britain also recog- 
nizes the right of the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council as 
the supreme organ of Czecho- 
Slovak national interests and 


From ‘‘L’Ilustration,’’ Paris. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK TROOPS IN ROME. 








These sturdy warriors are singing the national hymn of Bohemia on 
the occasion when Italy recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as a nation. 


German Bohemia. The way to 
Germany is free, but we must 
ask you to take nothing with 
you that belongs to us.” 


The London Da:?y Chronicle, 
commenting editorially on the 
military and political impor- 
tance of the recognition of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, says: 

“On the strictly political 
side the step is an important 
commitment in the direction 
of the ‘breaking up’ of Austria- 
Hungary. The phrase is a 
somewhat misleading one be- 
cause it suggests that some 
Austro-Hungarian unity na- 
turally exists. This is not the 
ease, for the tie which binds 
Czechoslovakia to the Haps- 
burgs is one of external Ger- 
man force only. 

‘*Tf we leave that force oper- 
ative, Germany is not. defeated 
and the foundation for her ag- 
gressive ambitions in Europe 
remains intact. If, on the 








as the present trustee of the 
future Czecho-Slovak Government to exercise supreme author- 
ity over this Allied and belligerent Army.” 

This declaration means the death-knell of the ramshackle 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, as is made abundantly clear by the 
message sent by Dr. Masaryk to Mr. Pichon, the French 
Foreign Minister. As reported by the Paris Temps, the message 
ran: 

“Recognition ‘of the independent Czecho-Slovak state means 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, reducing Germany 
to her own national forces. The independent Czecho-Slovak 
state is the final check to Pan-German schemes of a Berlin-to- 
Bagdad route. The anti-German barrier formed by the Czecho- 
Slovak state—Poland, Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Italy—is also 
the surest help to Russia and the small nations now under Austro- 
German domination. Russia, separated from the Germans and 
the Magyars, can develop without direct German interference.” 

Ever since the war began the Czechs who are still under the 
domination of Austria have been a thorn in the side of the 
Vienna Government; and, to obviate trouble, the Austrian 
Government attempted to divide Bohemia up in such a way as 
to give a German minority absolute control over local affairs. 
The following speech on the subject by one of the Czech Deputies 
in the Austrian Reichsrath shows pretty clearly that the Czechs 
who remain at home in Bohemia are heart and soul with their 





brethren who are fighting for their liberation abroad. As 
reported by the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, this Deputy, Dr. Stranski, 
said: ‘ 

“The Czechs declare that they. will:hate and fight Austria for 
ever, and, God willing, they will.in the end destroy her com- 
pletely, because Austria embodies-a century-old crime against 
the liberty of mankind: The highest national duty of the 
Czechs is to harm Austria, wherever and whenever possible. 
This, we owe to the Czech people and to our loyalty to the 


Bohemian crown, which loyalty can only be put into-practise by . 


other hand, we remove it and 
the Czecho-Slovaks obtain self-determination, there is no ques- 
tion of their remaining subject to the Hapsburgs’ domination. 
To a man they have resolved to secede from it and establish 
themselves as an independent state.” 

“This London organ then goes on to point out that the recog- 
nition of another important group of Austrian-opprest Slavs 
has been unduly delayed, and’ that the Jugo-Slavs ought to 
receive the same recognition as has been accorded to the Czecho- 


Slovaks and the Poles. The Chronicle says: 


““What is needed to complete the policy. exemplified in the 
Polish and Czecho-Slovak cases is parallel recognition of the 
Jugo-Slavs. Their case has for a long time presented some 
anomalous features, owing to their relations to the Servians on 
one side and their disputes with the Italians on the other. The 
former were successfully settled by negotiations with Mr. 
Passitch, which resulted in the pact of Corfu, and the latter have 
since been adjusted at Rome by a compromise between the 
Italian and Jugo-Slav claims. 

“‘There seems no valid reason why these results should not 
now be embodied in an official recognition. The position of the 
Allies, and, not least, of the Italians, would be materially 
strengthened thereby, especially if the Italian Government 
could see its way by.a gesture of fine and unforced generosity to 
take the initiative in the matter.” 

The Austrian Government announces that it will shoot out of 

hand any Czecho-Slovak captured. An official announcement 
runs: ; 
“These disloyal elements, guilty of perjury, will, notwith- 
standing the Entente’s recognition, be regarded and treated as 
traitors. It can not be permitted that the peoples who’ have 
always fulfilled their duties as Austrian and Hungarian citizens, 
and whose sons as members; of ‘the Austro-Hungarian Army. 
fought bravely against the-Entente, shall be subjected to the 
suspicions cast upon them by such methods as employed by the 
British official declaration. The Austro-Hungarian Government, 
reserves its steps in this regard.” 
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GRENADES TO SUIT’ EVERYBODY 


HREE HUNDRED VARIETIES of hand-grenade 

have been patented in the United States alone. The 

revival of this almost forgotten missile is one of the 
curious features of the present war. It dates back at least to the 
sixteenth century, and the grenadiers, or grenade-throwers, 
have retained their name 


& 
have been used almost every conceivable means for detonation. 
Some release the striking part by dislodging a weight actuated 
on impact with some object; others with a timing device set 
for a predetermined period (usually five seconds), while still 
others use the twirling action of a baseball to release some com- 
ponent part. One type used the match-tip idea and advocated 
that the soldier should have 
a piece of sandpaper fas- 





even during the period when 
their weapon was obsolete. 
The old grenade was aban- 
doned on account of its 
weight, clumsiness, and dan- 
ger to the user. Its lighted 
fuse went out if it fell into 
water or soft earth, and the 
cnemy was sometimes able 
to pick it up and throw it 
back before it 
The modern revival of the 
grenade, we are told by 
Rudolph C. Lang, in The 
American Machinist (New 
York, July 25), dates from 
the siege of Port Arthur 
in 1894. Since then ‘it has 
been developed into a weap- 
onof most delicate mechan- 
ism. Says Mr. Lang: 
““While long strides have 
been taken, much remains 


exploded. 














tened to his sleeve fon 
lighting a match prior to 
throwing.” 
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seconds: 


STRIKER PIN 

‘“‘When ready for use it 
is placed in the palm of the 
hand so as to hold the lever 
securely at the side. Then 
by extracting the cotter-pin 
and ring which held it in 
place during shipment it is 
thrown. The lever then 
automatically ejects itself, 
thereby releasing the strik- 
ing pin. Care must be taken 
not to liberate this lever 
until it automatically does 
so itself after being thrown. 
The striker-pin thus re- 
leased forcibly connects by 


SPRING RELEASE COTTER PIN 


FIPING PLUG 
(REMOVABLE) 
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Ds: -VRING CHORD 


FIRING FLUG 
; WITHDRAWN 











to make the grenade safer 
for its thrower and more 
deadly to its object, and to 
attain this condition the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most essential factors: Proper weight, so 
as not to strain the thrower’s arm; proper shape, so as to fit the 
hand, thus preventing accidental dropping; if detonated on time 
the attachment of an accurate timing device; if detonated on 
impact the attachment of a delicately balanced apparatus actu- 
ated by striking water, soft earth, snow, or marshes; impervious- 
ness to moisture; it must operate in extreme temperatures; it 
must not explode on accidental dropping at less than five feet; 
it must show perfect fragmentation of slugs; it must have strong 
penetrative possibilities, and must be easily charged and be safe 
when in this condition if subject to severe jolting from trans- 
portation. . . . It should also be inexpensive to manufacture. 
However, most grenades in use are composed of a cast-iron shell 
with the mechanical parts of die-casting metal which make 
them quite satisfactory and inexpensive as well... .... 
“There are scores of designs of hand-grenades, about three 
hundred having gone through the Patent Office, In these 


Illustrations by courtesy of 


“The American Machinist."’ 


A GRENADE OF THE CORD-OPERATED 


a cocked spring to a 0.22- 
- 2 rim fire-cap from which the 
PERS. wad and powder are omitted 

and which merely retains 
the fulminate of mercury in the rim. In place of the wad and 
powder a fuse cut just long enough to consume five seconds is 
crimped in and connected to a No. 6 Nobel detonator placed 
in a very thin casing of die-casting metal alongside of the tube 
containing the striker-pin, spring, ete., this being as near center 
to the interior of the shell as is possible with this particular 
construction. This type . . . leaves ample room for improve- 
ment in the direction of safety.”’ 


Another style of grenade has an ingenious method of firing 
designed to safeguard the user and is operated by a cord attach- 
ment which is retained when throwing the bomb, thereby 
releasing a pin and effecting detonation. We read: 

“The unique part of this contrivance is that it requires just 


enough momentum to overcome a slight resistance when ex- 
tracting the plug to insure its leaving and traveling a safe 
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distance away. Should the thrower be shot or accidentally 
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stumble the grenade drops the length of the cord, but remains 
there hanging on his wrist without exploding, as the force of the |: CAN NOT BE TOO OFTEN INSISTED that saving does 


grenade dropping the length of the cord is not sufficient to 
release it. . . . The weight of these grenades is about one pound 
each, when they are complete and ready for use, which is about 
the weight an ordinary man can throw thirty-five yards. After 
alittle practise improvement as to distance and aim is thus de- 


veloped, some being able to hurl 
them fifty yards. It is said 
that Americans are most adept 
in this art, probably. owing to 
the fact that their national 
game is baseball. An article on 
hand-grenades would be incom- 
plete without describing a cer- 
tain style, which is operated on 
impact and which is perhaps 
the most important because it is 
the only practical type for air- 
plane use. The great differences 
in altitudes from which it is 
used necessitate anywhere 
from five to twenty seconds to 
drop, making this bomb or hand- 
grenade suitable for either hand 
or aerial purposes. .. . For air 
work, where weight is not such 
an important factor as when 
thrown by hand, larger shells 
with heavier charges are used. 
This type . . . is also operated 


by extracting a cord which in the grenade does not effect de- 
tonation as before, but removes a pin, thereby allowing a double 
conical weight to be delicately held at its ends. 
. . The rest of the parts function 
in the regular way as described, the only slight change being in 
the fuse, which is now made as short as possible, merely being 
used as a means for connecting the cap and detonator.” fuel. 


is done when thrown. . 


In conclusion, the writer reminds us of some of the peculiar 
conditions of trench warfare that have led to the revival of the 


grenade. He says: . 


“Never before have so much time and energy been expended in 


excavating trenches and mak- 
ing them habitable. Extend- 
ing, mile after mile, they are 
deep, strong, and purposely ir- 
regular, with sometimes not 
more than thirty or forty yards 
intervening between opposing 
trenches. Artillery at this range 
would be ridiculous, machine 
guns and rifles often little bet- 
ter, as the great velocity would 
send their missiles singing over 
the top. So hand-grenades be- 
came an invaluable part in the 
struggle. It was not a difficult 
matter to heave them in high 
trajectories so that their deto- 
nation would take place either 
in or over the opposing trenches. 
They were also found to be 
helpful when charging trenches, 
especially those which were be- 
ing vacated, as it often occurred 
that in charging a trench or for- 
tification of some kind, thinking 
that the artillery- and rifle-fire 
had thoroughly cleaned it out, 
there would still be a few left 
who were unable to make the 
retreat or were stubbornly cour- 
ageous and who could only be 
captured or killed after a sacri- 
fice of one or more lives. A 
few grenades thrown in these 


trenches or dugouts prior to. entering served to either kill any 
one lurking in its dark corners or wound them beyond any 
So the grenade has come to stay, at 
least until some very radical change is made in the methods 


possibilities of retaliation. 


resorted to by warring people.” 


not necessarily mean skimping. 
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AN ENGLISH MILLS GRENADE. 


. N To quote this writer: 
This extraction 





























AUTOMATIC LIGHT CONSERVATION 


The simple prevention of 


waste in hundreds of different fields will give us much of the 
money, materials, and energy that we need in the present crisis. 
This is particularly true of electric energy. 


Its increasing pro- 
duction is giving us a source 
that is extremely convenient 
and correspondingly inviting to 
wasters. The push of a but- 
ton or the twist of a key gives 
it to us when we want it, and 
another push or twist cuts it 
off. Only it is easier still to 
omit this latter, and the energy 
that we need for seconds or 
minutes goes on being sup- 
plied wastefully for hours. A 
writer in The Electrical Revieu 
(Chicago) calls attention to 
the automatic time-switch, a 
device too little known, which 
supplies the place of the lack- 
ing memory or judgment in 
human wasters of energy and 


turns their current off for them when they forget to do it. 


“The automatic time-switch is a piece of apparatus that de- 
serves greater publicity at the present time than is accorded it. 
It can be a powerful factor in conserving man-power, time, and 
It is a piece of apparatus that can often be used by the 
central station, the city and municipality, and the individual 
owner of a building to good advantage, in each instance enabling 
a saving of fuel and labor, a reduction of electric-light bills, safe- 


guarding against legal claims for damages, or some other saving. 
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A GRENADE OF THE IMPACT TYPE. 


It is surprizing to what a large extent the electric time-switch 


is being used in accomplishing 
some of these things. 

“The hallway and stairway 
lights of flat buildings are often 
left burning from dusk until the 
janitor or owner of the building 
turns them out in the morning, 
usually an hour or two or even 
more after dawn, and therefore 
after they are really needed. 
The time-switch would save the 
waste of kilowatt-hours burned 
in this way, also the lamp-hours 
by which the life of the lamps 
are shortened, items worthy of 
consideration in a flat, big or 
small. Press reports tell of an 
effort being made to curtail 
home lighting 50 per cent. The 
automatic time-switch may 
prove a necessity then for ex- 
tinguishing lights at midnight 
or at dawn. 

“The shortage of fuel again 
promises to cause curtailed use 
of signs this coming winter. 
Perhaps store-window lighting 
and signs will be allowed to be 
illuminated only until after the 
theatergoers have gone home. 
The time-switch takes care of 
this nicely. 

‘* For the automatic substation 
and isolated transformer house 


serving small villages and townships, and the are and tungsten 
street-lighting circuit, the electric time-switch does away with 
attendance, economizes light and lamps and energy. 
rural or railway water-tank it is sometimes found preferable to 
install a time-switch and have the tank filled at definite times 


For the 
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rather. than to start the motor automatically according to def- 
inite water-levels. Such an arrangement is particularly con- 
venient when the tank is far removed from supervision, and the 
demand for water definitely known. 

“Some of the larger utilities employ men to go round and turn 
off the fiat-rate customers having signs or store-windows illumi- 
nated till late at night. Often the men are late in getting around; 
men are now difficult to obtain and women are not advisable for 
this work of traveling the streets of our cities late at night. The 
time-switch takes care of this situation, without worry, without 
delay, saving cost of labor and reducing energy consumption. 

“Another case where the automatic electric time-switch is 
recommended is for controlling the lamp clusters in passenger 
depots and track-crossings of trolley and steam-railroads. These 
lights are often required by State law to burn from dusk to dawn, 
but can often be seen burning long after the sun is up, in fact, 
until a train-crew or some passer-by turns them out. The time- 
switch’ takes care of this, requiring only a change of setting with 
the season, a matter of a little attention. 

** Another case that comes to mind is that of lighting up dan- 
gerous sections of roads, bridges, and curves. The congestion 
of the railroads and terminals has diverted much traffic to the 
highways and the motor-trucks. With increased traffic comes 
the need for better illumination of our roads. Out in-remote 
localities, served by the rural line, the automatic time-switch 
permits the lights to come on and go off with the coming of dusk 
and dawn, without trouble, but with entire reliability. 

“The instances where the automatic electric time-switch can 
be used to good advantage to save light, save fuel, labor, and 
material are endless. And the greater the load and the longer 
the hours saved by[the use of the switch the sooner the time- 
switch pays for itself. The present time, with everything at 
inflated prices, makes the time-switch a good investment for those 
that want to save themselves trouble and keep down their light 
bill.” 





CHINA’S TRANSPORTATION NEEDS—About 
cent. of the workers in the United States are employed in trans- 
portation. In China about fifty per cent. are so employed. 
‘This is because China is deficient in roads and railways so that 
half her workers must be continually busy in ‘wheeling and 
earrying things about,’’ to quote an editorial writer in En- 
gineering and Contracting (Chicago, July 17). According to this 
writer, Chinese poverty is largely due. to this necessity for em- 
ploying a large part of the population in moving produce from 
place to place. Before China ‘“‘can enjoy a prosperity worthy 
of the name,” he asserts, a great mileage of roads and railways 
must be built. At present nearly all Chinese roads are mere 
footpaths used by men with wheelbarrows or by donkeys and 
mules. The cost of haulage by this method, even with wages 
at 15 cents a day, is 4 to 12 cents per ton-mile, whereas our 
own Government is now paying not more than half ‘a cent for 
carrying freight by rail. We read: 


seven per 


“With the present primitive methods of transportation it is 
evident that a very large part of the population must be engaged 
in moving produce from place to place. Perhaps half the work- 
ers in China are busy wheeling and carrying things about. In 
America only seven per cent. of our 38,000,000 workers are em- 
ployed directly in transportation, and of these about half are 
steam-railway employees. If we include those who are indirectly 
engaged in transportation, that is, in mining coal and metals 
and in manufacturing plants for transportatién purposes, about 
ten per cent. of all our workers are occupied in transportation. 
To this should be added the time of farmers spent in hauling 
crops, ete., to and from shipping places. If we estimate that 
the farmer spends one-sixth of his time in such hauling, then less 
than two per cent. is to be added to the ten per cent., making 
a total of twelve per cent. of our total working time spent directly 
and indirectly in hauling produce and passengers on steam- and 
electric-railways and in horse-drawn wagons, motor-trucks, and 
delivery autos. If by the building of roads and railways China 
eould release, say, thirty-five per cent.-of its entire working 
population from present transportation services, and divert 
them to manufacturing, mining, and agriculture, Chinese poverty 
would cease to exist. A great social problem confronts the 
Chinese, and. they seem to be about to undertake its solution. 
Once they begin intelligently to rescue themselves from penury, 
American engineers, manufacturers, and financiers should be 
able to assist them beyond measure.” 








NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAYS 


UROPE AND AMERICA may think that they haye' 
EK enough transcontinental railroads for their needs, but 
Africa and Australia have no such opinion, and Asia js 
yet to be heard from. Africa is building what will put her 
ahead of the American continents—a through north and south 
line which will link Cairo to the Cape long before our projected 
Pan-American line has passed the limits of talk. The Aus- 
tralian transcontinental, just finished, has been recently de- 
scribed in these columns. The Bagdad Railway, once the buttress 
of Pan-Germanism, will be completed under other auspices. The 
Siberian line, Asia’s first transcontinental, may yet be the means 
of saving Russia. And the centenary of the railroad is yet to 
be celebrated! Some of the trips that may even now be taken 
by rail, in these days of world-war, are described by an editorial 
writer in The Evening Post (New York), in the following words, 
under the heading ‘‘New Railway Building’’: 


‘‘Five months ago an inconspicuous dispatch announced the 
completion of the first transcontinental Australian railway— 
the line from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, with the longest 
straight stretch of track in the world. It was built under the 
Federal agreement made when western Australia entered the 
Commonwealth. A few days since another dispatch stated 
that the Cape-to-Cairo Railway has now reached Bukama, in 
the Kongo Free State, at a distance of 2,600 miles from Cape 
Town. Such items furnish interesting evidence that peaceful 
construction still goes on in time of war, and even in an empire 
racked by it. Whoever consults a map can see that the exten- 
sions are important. The new Australian line makes it possible 
for the citizen of Perth, Freemantle, or Northampton, on the 
west coast, to step aboard a train and a week or ten days later 
step off another at Melbourne, or Sydney, or Brisbane, having 
covered between the farthest removed cities a distance exceeding 
that from San Francisco to New York. The future MP. 
headed for the capital, Canberra, need fear no stormy vbyage. 
By the South-African line the traveler can ride from Cape Town, 
a distance north more than equal to that from New York to 
Salt Lake City; he steps off where the’ Kongo is navigable, and 
ean then journey by boat, with another 250 miles of rail thrown 
in, to the mouth of the Kongo, or 4,850 miles in all. Or, turning 
east, he can go by boat to a point on the Kongo connected by 
rail with Lake Tanganyika, and by rail and steamer through 
Albertville and Ujiji to Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar. 

“These railways directly point the way to greater achieve- 
ment. In Australia the builders will now turn to the projected 
railway to connect the northern and southern extremities of 
the continent; and for this a good beginning has been made. 
rom the central part of south Australia a line now runs north 
about one-third the way through the continent, to Oodnadata; 
and from Port Darwin on the north coast a line stretches down 
150 miles south to Pine Creek. The remaining distance has 
been surveyed, and, tho running through the Macdonnell Range 
in the heart of the continent, would offer no greater obstacles 
than has the east and west line, which was built at the rate of 
nearly a mile a day. Water-supply will be the chief problem: 
A line belting the east coast and turning inward toward the 
north to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria could be even more 
easily finished, as large sections are already in place. Rails 
now run four hundred rhiles northwest of Brisbane to Rock- 
hampton, and a little work will connect that port with Townsville 
and Croydon, whence a railway already runs on to the Gulf.” 


In Africa the British hope of an all-red line from Cape Town 
5,000 miles north to Alexandria has been revived, we are told, 
with the conquest of German East Africa. The route traverses 
almost the whole north and south length of the Belgian Kongo 
to Stanleyville on the Upper Kongo River. With the unit just 
completed, the traveler using the Kongo and Nile need go on 
foot only through 550 miles of wilderness between Stanleyville 
and Lake Albert. This is not a longer stretch than the British 
have covered from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza; and it is not 
nearly so long as the German railway from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Tanganyika. We read again: 

‘If the builders move rapidly, the railway might celebrate 
its first centenary about 1925 with a position in the world that 
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SMOKE ESCAPING NORMALLY. 
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SPRAYING SMOKE OUT OF SIGHT 


HE DISTANCE OF VISIBILITY of a steamer, from 

the periscope of a submarine may be lowered from 

17 to 10 miles by spraying its smoke downward toward 
the water. This plan was adopted thirty years ago in some of 
the earliest torpedo-boats built by the Yarrows in England, 
but seems to have fallen into abeyance for some unaccountable 
reason. In a recent lecture by Sir Alfred Yarrow before British 
shipowners and underwriters at Lloyd’s in London, the speaker 
again directed attention to this means of evading attack. The 
results of his experiments and the means of applying the smoke- 
spraying device to merchant vessels are described in an illus- 
trated article in The Scientific American (New York, July 27), in 
which this method of dissipating gteamer-smoke in the sub- 
marine zone is commended to the attention of the naval au- 
thorities of any of the Allied nations who may wish to use it. 
We read: 

‘It is well known that the first indication, on a fine day, that 
there is a steamer in the far distance is the trail of smoke which, 
under certain conditions, reaches high into the heavens. It is 
estimated that, on the average, the smoke will rise to about one 
hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea-level. At this height it 





would seem to make water trans- 
portation subsidiary. Asia has 
been traversed in the north by 
rail for more than a decade. In 
the south a double line now ex- 
tends from the Black Sea across 
to the Caspian, and one from 
the Caspian far east to Samar- 
kand and Tashkend. It should 
be no insuperable task to carry 
this across Afghanistan to link 
up with the British line that 
runs up to Peshawur, on the 
Afghan border near the Khaibar 
Pass. More immediately in view 
has been the extensidn of the 
Constantinople-Bagdad Railway 
through Persia to a point in 
Baluchistan, where it could join 
the British railway tapping that 
country. Given either line, and 
the Londoner could go from 
Calais to the Burmese frontier, 
not by a steamer trip which 
retains much of the tedious empti- 
ness that enabled Macaulay to 
read a small library on it, but by 
rail. In the Malay Peninsula construction gangs have been busy, 
and a line is not far from complete between its point, opposite 
Singapore, and Bangkok. From the latter city another runs far 
northwest into the interior of Siam, penetrating near the Burmese 
frontier, and it and the Burmese line could easily be brought to- 
gether. Gages differ, and some railways may be in bad condition. 
But it is not at all visionary to look forward to a day when the 
new British Governor for Singapore will start for his post by 
rail. Some who line up with him at Victoria Station will doubt- 
less ask for through tickets to the Cape of Good Hope, perhaps 
inquiring about side trips to Zanzibar and Tripoli; or if the 
French carry their projected railway across the Sahara, it may 
be possible to choose an alternative across North Africa on the 
way to South Africa. Soon, as human affairs go, the three con- 
tinents of Asia, Africa, and Europe will be bound closely by rail. 

“In the American continents striking new departures seem 
further away. Men may now go from Halifax or Prince Rupert 
to Oxaca, Mexico, or Guatemala City, or to Santiago de Cuba, 
practically without losing sight of a railway-car. Hudson Bay 
will very soon be linked up. In South America passengers may 
go from Victoria, some hundreds of miles north of Rio de Janeiro, 
to points far beyond Buenos Aires into lower Argentina; and 
they may cross the Andes from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso in 
two days of wonderful travel. But the northern part of South 
America and nearly all Central America are very poor in rail- 
ways, and it will be long before the American or Mexican can 
visit the South American except by sea.” 





SMOKE DELIVERED HORIZONTALLY 


can be seen from the bridge of a 
submarine at a distance of over 
seventeen miles, the eye of the 
officer in command of a boat 
being assumed as about fifteen 
feet above the level of the sea. 

“If the smoke, instead of 
ascending, were caused to de- 
scend so that it never rose abov 
the level of the bridge, an ordi- 
nary cargo vessel would first 
become visible above the horizon 
at a distance of ten miles. From 
this it follows that, if some means 
eould be found for driving the 
smoke down toward the water 
instead of permitting it to rise 
skyward, a vessel-of the average 
type would be able to pass be- 
tween the 10- and the 17-mik 
radius from a submarine without 
being observed.”’ 





When the officer in command 
of a submarine or a raider sees 
the smoke of a vessel in the 











Illustrations by courtesy of ‘;The Scientific American."’ 
SMOKE DRIVEN DOWNWARD BY COLD SPRAY. 
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distance, he at once heads for her at full speed so as to place 

‘ himself in position for attack. As an indication of how im- 
mediately and regularly this is done, the writer quotes several 
extracts from the log of the German raider Karlsruhe, recently 
printed in translation in the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute. He then goes on: 


“The plan for keeping smoke down which Messrs. Yarrow 
have adopted consists in carrying a horizontal duct from the 
base of the smoke-stack, at an elevation of about six feet above 
the deck, to the gunwale of the ship on each side. The slope 
of the duct is about forty-five degrees;from the horizontal. 
Just above the point of union of the ducts and the smoke-stac 
there is a damper in the latter, which prevents the smoke nd 
waste gases passing upward, and causes them to flow out, either 
on the port or starboard side of the vessel. 

*‘A most important element in the device is the introduction 
of a spray of cold water, delivered at high pressure, at the mouth 
of the duct, the spray passing out with the products of com- 
bustion. It cools the gases and has the effect of causing them to 
fall toward the water in place of ascending. 

“It would be expected that, by doing away with a portion of 
the smoke-stack, the draft would be diminished; but that is 
not the case. The spray, issuing at high velocity, produces an 
induced draft, which is even greater than that due to the loss of 
height in the funnel. In an ordinary merchantship the vacuum 
in the smoke-box is from two-tenths to three-tenths of an inch 
of water; but with this device the vacuum varies from four- 
tenths to five-tenths, and thus the combustion is actually 
accelerated. This is an important point, particularly if we 
remember that a merchantship is liable to be chased by a sub- 
marine at a time when the fires may not be in good condition. 
The spray of cold water is supplied by a pump in the engine- 
room at a pressure of 150 pounds per square inch. 

“Sir Alfred Yarrow states that the estimated cost of putting 
in this device is about one-half of one per cent. of the total value 
of the vessel; and the time occupied in fitting it on board should 
not exceed one week, provided the necessary parts and plant, 
such as the pump, the ducts, and the sprayers, are at hand when 
the ship makes fast at her wharf. 

**Here is a device which we commend to the consideration of 
the United States Shipping Board. It is not so much an en- 
gineering as a common-sense proposition, and it is the work of 
one of the most famous shipbuilders in the world, who, by the 
way, refuses to accept any remuneration in connection with the 
proposal, but makes a free gift of it to the British or any of the 
members of the Entente who may wish to make use of it.”’ 





HORSES AND TYPHOID—An assertion made recently in 
print by Arthur Brisbane, that the typhoid germ develops only 
in the horse, is declared editorially by The Journal of the. Amer- 
ican Medical Association to be utterly without scientific founda- 


tion. Says this paper (Chicago, July 27): 


‘Last week in Tonics and Sedatives—probably where the 
matter belongs—appeared part of a column of editorial comment 
called ‘To-day,’ written by Arthur Brisbane, of the’ Hearst 
papers. This column deals with simple and clearly understood 
matters like government ownership, the proper development of 
an aeroplane program, and the meaning of Prussian peace talk. 
As a sort of climax were the few paragraphs on the eating of 
horse-meat, which the Tonics and Sedatives reprinted. After 
confounding a ‘scientist,’ who was said to have declared that 
there is no reason for not eating horse-meat, by telling him that 
he was ‘mistaken,’ the omniscient one continues: ‘The civilized 
world as a whole opposes the use of horsefiesh, and there is 
usually a substantial reason for a feeling so wide-spread. The 
typhoid germ develops in the horse, not elsewhere. Man can 
get typhoid only from the germ that has lived in the horse’s 
body.’ Itis hardly necessary to state that not one of these state- 
ments is approximately correct, that no single case of typhoid 
has ever been traced to infection from the horse, and that there 
is no evidence whatsoever that the typhoid germ must pass a 
necessary stage of its development in that animal. The only 
experiments of which we are aware that bear on this matter 
are those in which calves were fed large numbers of typhoid 
bacilli and were entirely unaffected, the bacteria dying out 
promptly in the alimentary tract of these animals. Reckless 
misinformation may do harm if confined to unverifiable politics; 
but if allowed to display itself in the field of natural science, 
it can only raise ungodly laughter.” 
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-‘ DOCTOR SUN 


UNLIGHT IS NOW BEING SUCCESSFULLY employed 
S in the treatment of wounded men in many of the military 
hospitals in France, notably in the American Hospital, 
This we are told by Dr. Willis C. Campbell, of Memphis, Tenn,, 
who has himself used the sun-treatment for five years past with 
marked success in diseases of the bones and joints, and believes 
that it may profitably be extended to the treatment of other 
disorders, especially in military surgery. Dr. Campbell, who 
is professor of orthopedic surgery in the University of Ten- 
nessee, describes 127 of his cases in an article contributed to 
The Journal of American Surgery (New York, July). He gives 
credit for the modern development of the sun-cure to Dr. Rollier, 
of Loysen, Switzerland, whose high-level sanatoria for sun- 
treatment were described in these pages several years ago. 
Dr. Rollier now has three of these, at altitudes varying from about 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. He regards the ultraviolet rays as the 
curative ones and seeks the high altitudes where these are more 
abundant. Dr. Campbell’s results, however, and those of the 
French military hospitals, have been obtained at ordinary levels, 
We quote from Dr. Campbell’s article only paragraphs containing 
no technical descriptions of his cases. He writes: 


“The sun as a therapeutic agent was used by the ancients, 
and for centuries mention of this measure may be found in 
medical literature. Various savage tribes and animals, notably 
the dog, seem to divine the beneficial action of the sunlight, 
exposing their bodies when ill to the direct solar rays. 

‘‘The exposure of a part of the body affected by disease, ‘local 
heliotherapy,’ has been employed with some degree of success 
for many years in the treatment of various disorders of the skin 
and bones, but the systematic and scientific dosage to the entire 
body, ‘general heliotherapy,’ is a comparatively new method, 
evolved and perfected by Rollier, of Loysen, Switzerland, to 
whom full credit should be given. General heliotherapy, in 
contradistinction to local heliotherapy, is of paramount interest 
at the present time on account of the number of ‘war-wounds’ 
amenable to the solar treatment. In fact, the measure is now 
being employed in many of the military hospitals of France, 
notably the American Hospital, with excellent results. 

‘‘The administration of the solar rays is by no means a simple 
task, especially in private practise. The closest scrutiny is 
necessary at all times or the treatment will rarely if ever be 
carried to a successful termination. I have seen many failures 
resulting from a lack of appreciation of the importance of employ- 
ing the measure in a scientific and rigid manner. Dosage and 
the reaction on the part of the skin and the general condition of 
the patient must be observed constantly. 

“We would not expect curative action of the solar ray by 
bidding our patient to go out in the sun with the instruction 
‘expose yourself as much as possible.” Each case must receive 
detailed instructions as to length of time, the amount of body 
surface, ete. The greatest care must be taken to avoid der- 
matitis. The effect on the hemoglobin, white and red cells, should 
be noted. X-ray examinations must be made at intervals. The 
correct dosage for each patient should be worked out by experi- 
ence. Some can stand frequent exposures for short intervals, 
others continuous exposure. Many are seriously affected by the 
midday sun, while some do well, regardless of the heat. 

** About five years ago, I became interested in helictherapy, 
and first used the method on an apparently hopeless tuberculous 
spine and hip joint of an adult, with such a rapid and remarkable 
cure that I at once instituted the solar treatment in the orthopedic 
service of several local hospitals. Since which time I have been 
convinced that the beneficial effect on the diseased process is 
chiefly due to the action of the sun’s rays on the skin surface of 
the entire body, for there is no comparison in the local and 
general improvement of patients simply living out of doors in 
the fresh air and sunshine and those on whom systematic heli- 
otherapy has been properly administered. ....... 

“In special institutions for the purpose, much undoubtedly 
could be accomplished in the way of military surgery at the 
present time, as the method must be carried out under most 
rigid discipline in order to effect the desired results. 

‘*Heliotherapy is far-reaching in its effects and undoubtedly 
will be found of great value, not only in the treatment of affec- 
tions of bones and joints, but for the cure of various disorders 
elsewhere in the body.” 
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WHY GERMANY 


HE TRUE ORIGIN of the German atrocities com- 
mitted upon the insensate bodies of works of art is not 
in any military expediency, tho the German General 
Staff have pretended to find expedients in many and devious 
W ays. For the art critic of the New York Tribune the solution 
of the ghastly problem is found in the 





DESTROYS ART 


The above was written, he tells us, at the end of a week or ten 
days in Germany, and “steadily, thereafter, for weeks and 
weeks,” his journal “received similar observations, only deepen- 
We read: 


‘In Dresden, even in Dresden, which has some charming 


ing in feeling as the ‘inquest’ went on.” 





progressive degradation of the taste and 
morals of the German people as plainly in 
evidence for a decade or more before the 
war broke out. Mr. Cortissoz turns 
back to his recollections of a visit paid to 
Germany in 1906, whither he went ‘‘for 
the express purpose of making a survey 
of the modern art of the country.” His 
and carefully 


program was deliberate 


It was to see every 


formed beforehand. 
one of the great exhibitions, explore the 
larger cities, pay careful attention to 
buildings and public monuments, and, 
in a word, identify the leading charac- 
teristics of contemporary German paint- 
In the 


New York Tribune he gives us a citation 


ing, sculpture, and architecture. 


from the journal he then made, giving 
first a note, written in Berlin, not long 
after landing: 


“A queer place,Germany. Itso struck 
me the moment I saw the shores of the 
Weser. The landscape is flat and tame. 
Red roofs and windmills give a _ hint 
of picturesqueness to the very green 
meadows and woods, but there is 
nothing of the romance of the South, 
and I felt nothing of the gentle, sweet 
charm that belongs to the similarly simple 
landscape of England. Something vague- 
ly imprest me in those first glimpses, 
something that smug, tidy Bremen made 
clearer, and that Berlin has finally ex- 
plained to the full. It is all exprest in Pind 
the old phrase, ‘Made in Germany.’ We 
know how skilful they are in making a 
solid, durable, tasteless, and cheap article 
of commerce. I see now that they take 








It is, appropriately, to a German artist, Franz Stuck, that we owe this perfect interpretation of 
the German spirit, says Mr. Cortissoz, which he here defines as ‘‘ ruthless in crime and rushing 
headlong upon the Furies that await the criminal.” 








oo 
GERMANY INTERPRETING HERSELF. 








the same material—which I figure as a 
kind of cement or powder, a preparation 
of some kind—and make everything in the world out of it. 
They use it in their buildings and in their flower-beds, they 
paint their pictures with it and they put it in the soup; it comes 
out in their monuments and in their manners, for what they 
have left of this disgusting composition they use in the manu- 
facture of Germans. 

“One likes the comfortable pavements, made by some cheap 
process, until all of a sudden you feel that you would give any- 
thing for a New York flagstone, cracked in six places, but, at any 
rate, human, or some Italian cobbles—anything that would 
break the appalling monotony, as of a city and a civilization 
made to order. Everything is so hopelessly new. It’s splendid, 
in a way, to see everything so well made, everybody so well 
disciplined, but you get to hunger for atmosphere and for the 
sense of beauty. I feel that the Germans have immense strength, 
that they know what they are about, that they are thorough. | 
do not feel that there is an atom of artistic instinct in their blood. 
They come out pretty well in big official buildings; that is, in sheer 
bigness. But then, as in the huge Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
here, they will set colossale bronze groups on shiny red granite, 
so that you want to weep for the horror of it.’’ 


aspects, I find myself saying: ‘That idea of everything being 
made out of some cheap composition keeps growing in intensity 
in my head. What a world!’ 

“Tf it had only been an idea of cheap manufacture I would 
still have been puzzled when the Hun broke loose in August, 1914. 
But this was the mildest of the evils which seemed to me to be 
afflicting Germany in the summer of 1906. What soon was 
apparent, and became more and more obvious as accompanying 
the current degradation of taste, was a deadlier degradation of 
morals. This stared you in the face in every exhibition, it was 
rampant in the theaters, it was held up to view in all the book- 
shops, and by and by I came to feel it in the gross, overfed faces 
of the people about me. The ‘nudes,’ as we call them in our 
exhibitions, were not ‘nudes’ in the exhibitions of Munich or 
Berlin—they were naked indecencies. I remember ene popular 
picture in the Berlin ‘Secession,’ immensely popular if one could 
judge from the attention it received. It represented a lumpy 
baechante in the forest luring a mob of men to her feet. The 
leering, bestial men were simply portraits of so many German 
types. Classical in motif, there was nothing in the least classical 
about the picture. It was pure pornography. In that it was 
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absolutely characteristic. The illustrated periodicals I, over- 
hauled were full of stuff in the same vein. The subjeét was 
always of the earth earthy, and, what was worse, the dirtier 
elements in the German artist’s thoughts and emotions had 
somehow got into the very grain of his style. Those elements, 
too, were merely dirty, merely offensive, like a bad smell.” 


Of course ‘“‘decadence’’ was not. found before the war in 
Germany alone, but in their particular brand Mr. Cortissoz 
found “nothing witty, nothing brilliant,” as there is, for example, 
“‘about a master like the Belgian, Felicien Raps.”” On the other 
hand: 


“The German decadent is simply a groveling beast. In Paris, 
along the Rue de Rivoli, the bookshops flaunt their risqué little 

















AFTER CHURCH. 
By Eduard Thény. 


Peasant life depicted in a canvas brought to America by the late Hugo 
Reisinger in 1909 for the exhibition of contemporary German art. 











pictures for the edification, chiefly, of the visiting tourist. 
These pictures are naughty, but at least cleverly done; they are 
touched with French wit and grace. The same things in a 
German bookshop, stuck even more aggressively under the 
nose of the passer-by, are unqualifiedly revolting. I can imagine 
the pious wrath of a German professor, say one of the signers 
of the famous manifesto on the war, if he were confronted by 
these base post-cards as a sign of his nation’s spiritual downfall. 
But they have a certain validity as documents in the case. They 
are trifles, if you like, but they are of a piece with the great mass 
of what I saw in modern German art twelve years ago. They ex- 
prest what the painters, sculptors, and architects were expressing: 
a vulgarity of soul so profound as to be symptomatic of nothing 
more nor less than moral rottenness. 

“‘T left for Vienna and Italy with a feeling as of having escaped 
from contact with some loathsome disease. I felt that the soul 
of the country was sick, if not dead. Rude bodily vigor was 
still there, a perfsct torrent of physical energy, but of the hu- 
manities not a trace. Matthew Arnold used to laugh over the 
German deification of Goethe. Having created the greatest 
standing army in the world, he said, the Germans were bound 
to have a world-poet to match. So I found it in the realm of 
art. _They were doing everything on a huge scale, making huge 
pictures and monuments, producing them in great numbers, 


plunging furiously into the new movements aforesaid, and 
altogether endeavoring to prove that art, too, could be ‘Made 
in Germany.’ And this art, as it seemed to me, was filthy at 
the core. That is why, I repeat, I have been able to understand 
what the German has done since he swept across Belgium and 
northern France. He entered those regions like a burglar and 
he has behaved in them like a Dead Sea ape. In the light of 
what I saw in 1906 I do not see how he could have done anything 
else. The impulse was even then in his blood, an instinct of 


” 


race. 





D’ANNUNZIO’S LATEST EXPLOIT 
TD is toon the Italian dramatist and novelist, 


has found fame added to fame in his war-exploits, but 

nothing of his doings seizes the imagination like his 
leading the air-flight from Italy to Vienna to drop a message to 
the people of that city. ‘‘Already a poet of more than conti- 
nental fame at the outbreak of the war,” says the New York 
Sun, “‘d’Annunzio has won the stature of a world figure—earlier 
as a propagandist in favor of his country’s entering the war, 
later as a spectacular and daring participant in the conflict.” 
“The whole range of sensation,’’ fearfully observes the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘lies between the murk and swelter of 
‘Il Fuoco’ and ‘Trionfo della Morte’ and the clear, hazardous 
air over Vienna whence the former apostle of fetid sensuality 
showered down upon the gaping populace appeals to rise against 
its Hapsburg masters, appeals most likely of d’Annunzio’s own 
composition.’”” The manifesto was cabled to Jl Progresso Italo- 
Americano (New York), and the New York Times furnishes this 
translation: 

**People of Vienna: You are fated to know the Italians. We 
are flying over Vienna and could drop tons of bombs; on the 
contrary, we leave a salutation and the flag with its colors of 
liberty. 

“We Italians do not make war on children, the aged, and 
women. We make war on your Government, which is the enemy 
of the liberty of nations—on your blind, wanton, cruel Govern- 
ment, which gives you neither peace nor bread and nurtures you 
on hatred and illusions. 

**People of Vienna: You have the reputation of being intelli- 


gent; why, then, do you wear the Prussian uniform? © Now you 
see the entire world is against you. Do you wish to continue 
the war? Keep on then, but it will be your suicide. What can 


you hope from the victory promised you by the Prussian gen- 
erals? Their decisive victory is like the bread of the Ukraine— 
one dies while awaiting it. 

“People of Vienna, think of your dear ones, awake! 

“Long live liberty, Italy, and the Entente!”’ 


One newspaper story has it that people are eagerly paying 
as high as fifty dollars for a copy—whether from a burning 
desire to possess the means of effecting a revolution or from the 
fascination of so.unusual an air-message. If a wag did not in- 
vent the story of the high. prices paid for the leaflets, we might 
surmise that perhaps Austrian profiteers were eagerly collecting 
d’Annunzio’s first editions. However, not to be frivolous over 
the matter, we turn back to the Evening Post’s more sedate con- 
sideration of the episode: 


‘**D’Annunzio’s is not the case of the man snatched by catas- 
trophe from the cultivation of his own walled garden of pleasure 
or thought to a realization of his kinship with humanity at large. 
War has always done that to the decadents, the cynies, and the 
rebel anarchs of art.- We,are not surprized that a man like 
Maxim Gorky, whose very name means ‘bitterness’ and whose 
preoccupation was always with the victims of a society he 
scorned, should turn into an ardent pamphleteer for national 
unity and for reasoned social progress. During the first days 
of the war Gerhardt Hauptmann emerged from the dank at- 
mosphere of neuropathic literature to put Germany’s case before 
the world as stoutly as the best of the junkers. The war has 
brought Anatole France out of his cloistered skepticism to utter 
the same execration of German designs that the simplest of his 
fellow Parisians might give expression to. This, by the way, 
was the second time Anatole France came down from the higher 
atmosphere to march shoulder to shoulder with his fellow man; 
the earlier occasion was Dreyfus, twenty years ago. The war 
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has swept that most ‘European’ of all critics, Georg Brandes, from 
a state of lofty neutrality to hearty condemnation of German 
imperalism. Of international literary figures Romain Rolland 
alone remains ‘above the turmoil’; and with him, too, there was a 
moment when he more than wavered.” 


But the writer here finds a little higher credit for d’Annunzio 
from the fact that ‘‘it has not been a sudden conversion”: 


“Long before the war he gave signs of wearying of his musky 
arbors of passion. From the sensations of his own body he 
turned to sing the ‘Laudi’ of nature and of 
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UKRAINE IN LITERATURE 


HE WAR HAS TAUGHT US no longer to group that 
huge congeries of disparate elements under the name of 
Russia. When we remember that only forty-eight per 
cent. of the peoples formerly owing allegiance to ezardom were 
“Great Russians,’’ and therefore real Russians, we will realize how 
important are some of the other component parts now emerging 


as dominating individualities. Ukraine is one of these, and her 





heroes. It was, to be sure, still the glorifi- 
cation of the individual in his infinite eca- 
pacities, but the step was easier to the next 
stage—from sky and sea and heroism to the 
specific Italian sky and sea and the heroes of 
the Latin soil. The egoist became aware of 
his fellow men and of a higher entity than his 
own body and soul, namely, his country, its 
past and its future. As early as 1908 we 
find him at work on a trilogy of national 


greatness beginning with ‘La Nave,’ which 
symbolized the glory of- Venice. It is to 


d’Annunzio’s credit that the failure of his new 
venture, from the point of view of material 
success, did not drive him back altogether 
to the enormously profitable romances of lust 
and flesh and sultry death. 

“The Italian’s evolution is closely paralleled 
in France by the career of Maurice Barras, 
who about twenty years ago forswore the 
epicureanism of the ‘Jardin de Bérénice’ to 
identify himself passionately with his fellow 
countrymen and his native soil. In‘ Les 
Déracinés’ (‘The Uprooted’) he wrote the 
condemnation of his own intellectual type. 
With a thoroughness which we used to think 
of as German, but which we are learning to, 
recognize as being just as much Latin, he set 
to work on the epic of ‘national energy’ in 
numerous volumes. The war completed the 
process; it finds Barrés the pagan writing 
‘The Glory of the Churches of France.’”’ 





Less imprest with the spiritual revolution 
which The Post notes in d’Annunzio, the 





Germany could never have had illusions as to the real nature of war, for here is her 
great cynic-artist, Franz Stuck, again telling her the truth. 








Sa a ers 


“DER KRIEG" (WAR). 








New York Sun finds him as declaring himself 
in his latest feat as the glorified type of all the poets who have 
taken a hand in war: 


“Some persons think of poets, particularly of great poets, as 
living withdrawn, secluded from the rude noises of the world. 
This is not always, nor even generally, true. There is abundant 
and striking precedent for d’Annunzio’s quitting the study for 
the battle-field, if not for the air. Aschylus himself, the father 
of them all, fought at Marathon and Salamis, and if legend is to 
be believed acquitted himself with distinction. What is more, 
at his death he requested that his monument and inscription 
commemorate, not his accomplishments in literature, but his 
military achievements. 

“Tn the history of d’Annunzio’s own country similar precedents 
come to mind. Petrarch, the greatest of Italian lyrists, quit his 
scholarly pursuits and the praise of incomparable Laura long 
enough to do some swashbuckling. And Ariosto, who is to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the sonnet-master, success- 
fully put down a rebellion for his prince between composition of 
eantos of ‘Orlando Furioso.’ 

“No figure among the Elizabethans so takes the imagination 
as Sir Philip Sidney, favorite of Elizabeth, scholar, poet, and 
soldier. Is it generally known that this same Sidney was the 
ancestor of our own O. Henry, that splendid courtier of the 
Four Million? Or that Sidney, too, was as gallant with the 
sword as he was graceful with the pen? No single line in his songs 
to Stella touches the heart like that story of his yielding a can- 
teen to a dying soldier on the field at Zutphen, when, wounded, 
he was burning with thirst. 

“One inevitably remembers 
other singers of our own generation. 
company. 

“Somewhere Aristophanes has it recorded that a poet’s chief 
value is that ‘he makes more beautiful the life of men in their 
cities.’ Certainly if lofty thought and expression is one way of 
doing this, sweeping the Italian heavens free of Huns is another.” 


Brooke, Seeger, and all the 
All belong to one shining 


writer best known outside her borders, Nikolai V. Gogol, must 
hereafter be thought of as Ukrainian instead of Russian. The 
novels of this well-known “‘ Little Russian,”’ together with those 
of some others not so well known, like Taras Shevchenko, reveal 
more clearly than anything else, asserts The Atheneum (Lon- 
don) the soul of this “forgotten kingdom of Ukraine,’’ whése 
political ideals are now being thrust forward into publie atten- 
Perhaps those whose hunger for new languages has turned 
will find, if they essay any Russian 


tion. 
their attention eastward 
at all, that it is the tongue of Ukraine that will best repay them 
esthetically as well as practically. ‘‘An Englishman who wanted 
to give his fellow countrymen an idea of the beauties of the 

advised his 
with 


“once 


Greek 


Ukrainian tongue,” says The Atheneum, 


combine mentally classical modern 


But, so it continues: 


readers. to 
Italian.” 


‘*Probably neither Greek nor modern Italian, with their softer 
tones, possesses the force of Ukrainian, a force derived, says 
Vladimir Stepankowsky, a well-known authority, from its 
strange consonantal combinations and an abundance of the deep 
sounds of y (ui) and u. It is this peculiarity which has made a 
modern English authoress speak of its ‘haunting musicality.’ 
One of its distinguishing features is its unparalleled aptitude 
for forming diminutives. They are made not only from sub- 
stantives, as in other languages, but also from adjectives, ad- 
verbs, and even verbs. This gives that singular charm referred 
to by P. Chevalier in 1781: ‘The language of Ukraine is very 
beautiful, abundance of diminutives and pretty fashions of 
elegant speech making it very delicate.’ 

‘* Among its other peculiarities, the fleeting accent of its words, 
as well as an aptitude for its deliberate extension or cutting 
down of the number of syllables in the majority of its gram- 
matical forms, together with the retention of some very archaic 
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features, as the dual number, must be mentioned. These 
qualities make the language wonderfully adapted ‘to verse, and 
the possibilities of its expressiveness and harmony when handled 
by a native are almost unbounded. 

“Another very important feature of the Ukrainian tongue 
is its curious homogeneity. Spoken: by forty million souls, in 
an area larger than Germany, it exhibits no traces of dialect 
or differences in pronunciation worth mentioning. Even the 
fact that the nation has been dismembered for centuries has not 
affected this remarkable unity of its language. A Cossack of 
Kubagne, the most eastern member of the race, when talking to 
a Galician of the sub-Karpathian region, will hardly notice any 
difference in the other’s speech. 

“*A natural question that may occur to students of language 
is how far Ukrainian is removed from Polish and Russian, its 
two neighboring languages. But to those who do not know at 
least one of these languages it is very difficult to define exactly 
the extent of its remoteness, unless one employs a comparison. 
The position of Italian with regard to French and Spanish may 
illustrate very nearly the relationship between Ruthenian (as 
Ukrainian is often called in the Austrian part of Ukraine), 
Polish, and Russian. 

““These remarks refer to the spoken Ukrainian language, the 
literary use of which began to be considerable from no later 
date than the end of the eighteenth century, when a rich and 
varied vernacular literature sprang up. Until then, in Ukraine 
as in other Slavonic countries, the literary means was supplied 
by the so-called Church-Slavonic, the réle of which in eastern 
Europe may be compared to the part played in the west by 
Latin. As is well known, Church-Slavonic was a scholastic 
product, artificially evolved, under the influence of Greek, from 
the Slav dialects of Macedonia.”’ 


The use of the spoken tongue as the literary language of 
Ukraine is, we are told, ‘‘gaining fresh ground every day and 
triumphantly marching toward complete victory: 


‘Just before the outbreak of the world-war there were no 
fewer than several hundred daily, monthly, and weekly period- 
icals published init. ‘Thousands. of books in Ukrainian were 
published yearly. In the Austrian part of Ukraine it became 
the language of the state. In the local parliament, or Diet, of 
Galicia. the debates were carried on in Ukrainian and Polish. 
Ukrainian became the language of the state railways, the post- 
office, the courts, and the administrative offices of the province. 
Public instruction in the elementary, secondary, and high schools 
was, and is still, carried on in Ukrainian. But before the 
revolution the Ukrainian language was in Slavonic Russia 
banned from every official or public use, and was barely suf- 
fered ‘to appear in the press and literature of the day. Even 
such employment of it is of recent date, since Ukrainian was 
strictly prohibited until 1905, the year that saw the decreeing 
of the Russian Constitution. Up to that time its use was con- 
fined by a ukase to poetry and tales, and even then it had to be 
spelt in accordance with the Russian mode of spelling. It is a 
curious fact that the Bible in vernacular Ukrainian, published, 
after its prohibition, by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
was regarded as a revolutionary publication, and any one found 
in possession of a copy was punished accordingly.” 


Of Ukrainian origin were Chekhov, Korolinko, and Dostoyef- 
sky, but the problem of the literary language of Ukraine was 
solved by Taras Shevchenko, who in the middle of the last 
century wrote in the spoken language of his country: 


“The centenary of his birth was celebrated in 1914 in all the 
towns and cities of Ukraine, and especially at Kief and Lemberg. 
Dig my grave and raise my barrow 
By the Dnieper-side 
In Ukraina, my own land, 
A fair land and wide. 
I will lie and watch the corn-fields, 
Listen through the years 
To the river voices roaring, 
Roaring in my ears. 

‘*So sang the exquisite poet who, as has been well said by 
Mrs. E. L. Voynich, whose admirable translation I quote, ‘has 
done for the Dnieper country what Burns did for Scotland.’ 
His wish, written in the disciplinary brigade, in the first or 
second year of his martyrdom at the hands of those who accused 
him of ‘composing in the Little Russian tongue verses of a most 
abominable character,’ was carried out. There, on the banks of 


the mighty and beautiful river, in view of Kief and the steppes, 
he lies. 
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“There is no need to relate once more all the incidents in 
Taras Shevehenko’s dolorous life. They have been given in 
sufficient detail in Mrs. Voynich’s little volume. [‘‘Six Lyrics 
from’ the Ruthenian of Shevchenko,” rendered into English 
verse with a biographical sketch by E. L.: Voynich (Ekin, 
Mathews).] Suffice it to say that these six masterpieces sum up 
a whole life of misery and shattered hopes, while at the same 
time they express the writer’s love for his ‘dear lost Ukraine.’ 

‘‘A Ukrainian never forgets his native land. However far 
away he may travel to the north of Russia, however long he may 
live away from his homestead, his thought always returns to 
Ukraine, the banks of the Dnieper, and the steppes. The 
songs of his native land are ever singing in his heart. ...... 

““*Tt was born, out of the beauty of the Ukraine, and it is beau- 
tiful; it was born on the steppes, and as the steppes it is wide; 
it was born in battles, and it is free; it was born of the tear of a 
lonesome girl, and it rends the heart; it was born of the thought 
of the Kobzars, and its harmonies are pregnant with thoughts— 
this is Ukrainian song.’ 

“‘Rudansky, Vorobkievich, and Fedkovich are also singers of 
Ukraine. Tho of lesser importance than the great poet of the 
Ukrainian movement for autonomy, they have written many 
poems which are treasured throughout their country.” 





PROLIFIC ANZAC POETS 
T@ POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA is credited 


with seven hundred members—of course not all poets. 

But Mr. W. M. Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, observes 
that ‘‘that isn’t all the poets there are in America—not even all 
the free-verse poets.”” He ventures to believe ‘there must be 
at least seventy million poets,” and figures “‘the rejection-slips 
sent out to poet contributors by editors in the course of a year 
would make a pile higher than the Woolworth Building.’’ Some- 
thing less than Mr. Reedy’s hyperbole is doubtless the truth 
about the number of our poets, but we must believe their number 
is very great in comparison with Australia, for example, whose 
population falls far short of our hundred million, tho her acreage 
may exceed our own. Yet Australia has a plentiful number of 
poets, too, and the publication of the ‘“‘Oxford Book of Aus- 
tralasian Verse” is noted by the London Daily Mail as the sixth 
anthology from this quarter that has been published in recent 
years. Poetry out there is a national habit, we are told: 

“Tt began when William Charles Wentworth competed in 
1823 for the Chancellor’s Medal at Cambridge with a poem on 
‘Australasia,’ and it became confirmed with the late Sir Henry 
Parkes, who left six volumes behind him. Since then the 
Bulletin school of writers have followed in the wake of Gordon, 
Kendall, and Brunton Stephens, and new volumes of verse 
appear in rapid succession every year. 

‘‘The number averages nearly one a week, a good percentage 
for a country with a comparatively small population. In 1917 
there were 43 books of poems issued as compared with 25 novels, 
14 works of science, and 12 histories and biographies. When 
he was editor of The Lone Hand, Mr. Arthur Adams stated that 
while he was always sure of getting good verse, he was never 
certain of getting a good story, and the editor of The Anzac 
Bulletin, the soldiers’ paper issued from Australia House, rarely 
gets a prose screed of any kind. The contributions are invariably 
in some form of meter. 

‘‘A few particulars of the sales of books of Australian poetry 
will be sufficient to show that there are many readers as well as 
writers of verse. ‘In the Days When the World Was Wide, and 
Other Verses,’ by Henry Lawson, has reached its twentieth 
thousand, and Will H. Ogilvie, with his ‘Fair Girls and Gray 
Horses, has scored the same number. A. B. Paterson’s ‘The 
Man from Snowy River, and Other Verses,’ started with a modest 
issue of 1,250 copies. Within a fortnight an edition of 1,000 
followed, and within the year the total copies printed numbered 
11,000. The number of copies is now 57,000. 

“But the most extraordinary success has been achieved by 
C. J. Dennis with his ‘Sentimental Bloke.’ It started in Oc- 
tober, 1915, with an issue of 2,500. It was followed monthly 
—November, December, 1915, and January, 1916, each with edi- 
tions of 5,000. These were followed in February by an edition 
of 7,000; in April by an edition of 8,500, and in May by an edition 
of 11,000. The new edition this year completes 97,000 copies.” 
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JEREMIAH’S WARNINGS FOR TO-DAY 


ARNINGS AGAINST THE CRY of “Peace, peace”’ 
are more than ever timely. Had Jeremiah written 
for our day he would have need to change no syllable 

of his warning against the nation who makes herself our enemy: 


“For from the least of them even unto the greatest of them every 
one is given to covetousness; and 


from which either reason or justice wouldn’t turn in indignation, 
Lord Lansdowne’s worthy utterance sounds much like a ery to 
the Army to raise the white flag and invite the Kaiser to a talk. 
Certain it is that only Lansdownes, peacemakers with conscious 
or unconscious liking for the Bolshevik formula of ‘No annexa- 
tions, no indemnities,’ can make the Delbriick plan effective. 





from the prophet even unto the 
priest every one dealeth falsely. 

“They have healed also the hurt of 
the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace.” 

Citations from an article by 
Professor Delbriick in the July 
Preussische Jahrbiicher are made 
by the London Times which 
might stand as the inciting cause 
of Jeremiah’s warning. The 
German recognizes 
that ‘there is no more profit 
in attacks on the Allied govern- 
ments and the war-party behind 
them,” and urges that material 
be supplied for the Allied paci- 
fists. Thus: 


“The diplomatic offensive 
which must go side by side with 
the Hindenburg offensive must 
be a real offensive; it must aim 
not at an agreement with the 
English War party, but at mak- 
ing the War party impossible. 
In order to achieve this, it is 
necessary to place weapons in 
the hands of the decent ele- 
ments in the enemy peoples, and 
that is by no meaas difficult.” 


professor 





By such means, the eminent 
German soliloquizes, ‘‘the growth 
of the Peace parties can be so 
far promoted that Germany’s 
enemies will be greatly hampered 








This scene from a new Fox film called ‘‘ The Prussian Cur” is vouched for by a Baltimore clergyman 
who gives the instance where four Canadians were crucified in one room. 


NOT A SOLITARY INSTANCE. 








in the continuation of the war.’’ 

In calling attention to these statements, Mr. Paul Dana, writing 
to the New York Times, points out that ‘‘nothing can prevent 
the suecess of the Allies in their war-aim—Germany’s defeat— 
except a recovery of influence by the gathering of very varied 
emotions known as pacifism.” He.goes on to insist that ‘‘ with 
the serious renewal of pacifistic efforts, which must be counted on 
as Germany’s failure becomes more manifest and Germany’s 
plight more pitiable, the pacifists might conceivably do more 
harm to the cause for which we are at war even than the Germans. 
It is worth calling attention to this possibility of the future 
because the Germans themselves have shown signs of a change 
in tactics.” Some of the contributing evidence is brought 
forward in Mr. Dana’s letter: 7 


“This eminent German is satisfied that the Allied govern- 
ments, and under them the Allied armies, can not be diverted 
from faithfully carrying out their orders, so Germany’s last hope 
is to hamper them through the aid of pacifists. Lord Lans- 
downe’s second appeal for peace, his recently exprest opinion 
that ‘No moment ean be inopportune for considering reasonable 
proposals,’ followed close upon the remarks by Professor Del- 
briick. When we remember that Germany has made no proposals 


‘*Holland’s leading Germanophil Socialist, Troelstra, recently 
published in the Cologne Gazette an open letter to Arthur Hender- 
son, his counterpart in England, saying that since America holds 
the balance of power between the two groups of belligerents, it 
becomes ‘her duty to cooperate at the right moment for the 
conclusion of peace by agreement.’ Other minor signs may be no- 
ticeed. For example, Maximilian Harden, to whom your attention 
was called two years ago as the one honest man.in Germany, the 
first and then the only one to declare the incontrovertible truth 
that Germany willed the war, has begun to repeat himself after a 
long period of total silence on the subject. - The New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, once as stanch a supporter of Germany and 
German views as any German paper published in the United 
States, now sides with Harden. The German aspect is to be 
made less repulsive to the world’s eyes.” ’ 

In the same issue of The Times another warning is voiced by 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who finds her danger-signals nearer 
home than Mr. Dana. 

‘It is not necessary to fear the effect of the glaring signals that 
Germany herself will shoot up. They will be red and blue, green 
and yellow—all the violent primary colors, yellow predominating. 
We may be trusted to regard them with equanimity and con- 
tempt. But what we are not at all likely to classify will be the 
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signals compounded of virtue and sentiment that will play 
lambently in our midst; in other words, an appeal to our ‘highest 
instincts,’ our ‘humanity,’ and a few other qualities we are 
proud to posséss—the prouder as they have been extinct in 
Germany for forty years, if they ever existed at all. 

“For the pacifists are still with us. And by the pacifists I do 
not mean societies existing under that name. They shot their 
bolt and are frightened into quiescence besides. I mean thou- 
sands of secret pro-Germans who are waiting their moment to 
work upon our sympathies and insure the ultimate triumph of 
their otherwise doomed Fatherland. 

In this city of New York there is a powerful group of women 
of German extraction who are now—to use a sadly overworked 
word—camouflaging themselves magnificently, and it may 
safely be said there are corresponding groups in every city of 
any size in the Union. These women contribute heavily (and 
with the utmost publicity) to war-relief organizations. Before 
we went into the war they were equally blatant pro-Germans, 
or, seeing that didn’t work, gave thousands to the ‘cause’ of 
pacifism — in other words, to keep the United States from 
settling the fate of Germany. Now their new pose with their 
high encomiums, the average citizen not realizing that any one 
who remained a pro-German after the sinking of the Lusitania 
(charitably assuming that they did not know all the circum- 
stances during the early months of the war) is hopelessly defective 
or crooked. Pro-Germans they must remain until the end of 
their days. They have inherited all the vilest mental attitudes 
of Prussianism, and God himself would not take the trouble to 
change them. However, he permits us to match our wits with 
theirs. 

‘*Now, the moment the Prussian hierarchy realizes that it is 
in its last precarious hole, and makes the Allies a ‘reasonable 
offer,’ these women not only will make a passionate sobbing 
protest against any more ‘useless slaughter of our boys in 
Europe,’ but, what will be even more difficult for the soft- 
hearted Americans to resist, a plea in their sweet, reasonabie 
voices (it is a curious fact that the German woman’s voice is 
often as sweet as her eyes are small and crafty) for the ‘poor 
little children of suffering Germany.’ Listen, O you mothers, 
to the wails of those starving little ones, dying by inches, when 
peace with a conquered country could save millions of them! 
Oh, if you only knew what hundreds of thousands of them have 
suffered already! Tens of thousands have died of malnutrition. 
They are walking shadows. They are tubercular. They lie, 
living skeletons, gasping for a drop of milk. O ye mothers of 
America, think of your own children in a similar phght and have 


“Tt is not to be forgotten, when this insidious appeal is made 
to our sympathies, that German babies grow up into German 
men and women, who, if the present system of government 
persists, will be taught, as their millions of dead and maimed 
brothers were taught, that their only object in life is to follow 
the Kaiser into a war for conquest of the world. Better extirpate 
the whole breed, root and branch. And this, unless the German 
people come to their senses, is what we propose to do.” 


The causes for such firmness as both these writers recommend 
do not wholly date back to the early days of the war, when 
Belgium’s woes filled the world’s eyes. Evidence is being col- 
lected by our workers behind the line that Germany’s “‘fright- 
fulness” is a continuous policy. The Rev. George A. Griffith, 
an Episcopal clergyman of Baltimore, now serving as chaplain 
with the 5th Field Artillery, the regiment that fired America’s 
first shot in the war, has written a letter to a Baltimore friend 
which The Manufacturer’s Record of that city gives publicity to. 
It will be seen that the clergyman’s sentiments are no less 
unrelenting than Mrs. Atherton’s: 


“*T feel that I express the sentiment of those who have seen 
and heard over here when I say that were I in America to-day, 
priest as I am, I should do my best to have put to death any 
Boche in America or any so-called American who would apologize 
in any way for what the ‘Boche has done. 

“All that you have heard in America about them does not 
approximate the truth. There are little children right here in 
France with their little stumps of hands; there were some not 
far from my last camp, and young men with all the fingers of 
their right hand cut off. The other day a British officer and three 
Tommies told me that a short time ago they went as an advance 
party into a little village from which the Boche had been driven 
back, and in a large room there were four young Canadians 
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crucified, one on each wall of the room. Also, when I was with 
the British they told me the Boches had taken young Belgian 
and French girls into their first-line trenches and tortured them 
until their screams made the Scotch and the Canadians so crazed 
they would go over into the machine-gun nests which the Boche 
had set up; using the women’s screams as a decoy. 

‘And I have it on the word of a British officer that they have 
stood (the officers) with guns leveled at their men to keep them 
from going over when the women scream, and being needlessly 
slaughtered. I can not tell you what the Tommies told me they 
found when they drove these hell-fiends out of these positions; 
it is too awful even to think about. I also have it on the word of 
one of the greatest French abbés that the Boches were specially 
instructed to destroy convents— and kill or outrage the nuns; 
and he says that all through France and Belgium are ruined 
convents and that the nuns were given to the soldiers to be 
outraged in the camps. 

‘‘These are not isolated cases nor abnormal conditions which 
prevail here and there where troops were drunk or without 
restraint. Go along the French or British front, and the only 
conclusion you arrive at is that they are just the ground prin- 
ciple of Boche efficiency in action. I don’t believe there is one of 
us here who wouldn’t like to be home. But there is not one of 
us here, I believe, who does not want to see Bocheland devastated 
from one end to the other, with Berlin a blackened ruin—with 
the Boche exterminated, militarists and all, before we come home. 

“‘It is American blood that is flowing now, and God grant it 
may give America some strength to realize what we are up 
against. To talk of terms until the Boche is exterminated is to 
league with Satan for a corner in hell. Privations, sacrifices! 
What can you do at home to compare with what these men of 
ours are doing over here? Meatless days, wheatless days, sugar- 
less days, good women knitting, benefits for the Red Cross—or 
all your social diversions with a charitable object sandwiched in! 

‘“When you are out on a shell-swept hill and the shells are 
going by like bats out of hell, as the soldiers say, and it’s as dark 
as the grave, and every man, God bless him! stands strong and 
true, camouflaging all his own feelings for your sake and for the 
sake of what he has back home, meatless days and wheatless 
days, and Liberty-Bond campaigns seem cheap us your support 
of him in such an hour. . 

‘*Loathe the Boche—preach against him—work against him, 
wherever he is, ostracize him socially and commercially. Take 
no chance—even tho his reputation for loyalty has been a long- 
standing one. The leopard can not change his spots—neither 
ean the Boche demon lose his horns. I’m begging you now—as 
the Boches are trying to murder us—to help wake every one up 
to the fact that America must realize what the world is facing 
over here. Can’t you see it—can’t America see it—how every- 
thing is hanging in the balance—and I know that the weight 
which shall cast it down is when your loathing for the Boche will 
so burn in you as to make you count nothing—consider nothing— 
but his extermination.” 








NON-ZIONIST JEWS—Not all Jews in America look with 
whole-hearted approval upon the Zionist movement, which 
received such an impetus from Mr. Balfour’s declaration that 
“Palestine is to be a national homeland for the Jewish people.” 
At the time that Jerusalem was delivered from the hands of the 
Turks there were Jewish voices in England raising a demurrer. 
Now the Central Conference of American Rabbis have passed a 
resolution that is printed in The Modern View (St. Louis) to 
much the same effect: 


“The C. C. A. R. notes with grateful appreciation the declara- 
tion made on behalf of the British Govegnment by Mr. Balfour 
as an evidence of good-will toward the Jews. We naturally 
favor the facilitation of immigration to Palestine of Jews who 
either because of economic necessity or political and religious 
persecution desire to settle there. We hold that Jews in Pales- 
tine, as everywhere else in the world, are entitled to equality 
in political, religious, and eivil rights, but we do not subscribe to 
the phrase in the declaration which says, ‘Palestine is to be a 
national homéland for the Jewish pbedple.’ This statement 
assumes that the Jews, althd identified with the life of many 
nations for centuries, arb, in fact, a people without a country. 
We hold that the Jewish people is, and of right ought to be, at 
home in all lands. Israel, like every other religious communion, 
has the right to live and to assert its message in any part of the 
world. We are opposed to the idea that Palestine should be 
considered the homeland of the Jews. Jews in America are 



















of the American nation. The ideal of the Jew is not the 
establishment ofa Jewish state, not the reassertion of Jewish 
nationality, which has long been outgrown. We believe that 
our survival as a people is dependent upon the assertion and the 
maintenance of our historic religious réle and not upon the 
acceptance of Palestine as a homeland of the Jewish people. 
The mission of the Jew is to witness to God all over the world.” 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN ENGLAND 


UCH MORE IS HEARD of these in England than 
M among us, and their lot has not been a pleasant one. 

Men like Bernard Shaw have frequently championed 
their attitude without espousing their principles. Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris speaks of them in the Manchester Guardian as forming 
“a ‘contemptible little army’ of those who thought freedom the 
first and greatest thing for which they had to stand, and were 
determined to save from Prussianism both the country of their 
birth and the churches of their adhesion.” He gives some 
figures to show the size of this little army: 


“There are some 5,000 men who refuse to accept military 
service; some, say a score, have died under the treatment they 
have been subjected to; another score have become insane under 
the treatment. Contrary to every sense of equity, they have 
been tried and recondemned for what was really the same of- 
fense, so that their condemnation has been practically a sentence 
of hard labor for life. The number court-martialed once was 
3,771; 623 have been court-martialed twice, 491 three times, 202 
four times, while 18 have been five times condemned to periods 
of imprisonment with hard labor. Conscientious objectors are 
fighting for the right of self-determination of small groups in 
great communities.” 
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Another view, one not merely statistical, is to be found in 
the correspondente column of the Socialist organ, The Clarion 
(London), where a woman writes: 2 


**The cheerfulness of those who have lent and lost all, and the 
lamentations of those who have stood on the shore and not sent 
even a cheer across the wave, are two of the amazing things in 
this amazing war. Two instances lately occurred on my own 
doorstep. A mother who had just had the dread W. O. telegram 
that her son was killed smiled all the way through her tears, and 
said he helped to save the Asiago Plateau that day.. Next time 
I saw her she was all smiles and no tears. Women have learned 
by this war one of the hardest lessons in life—not to keep on 
dying on the same old. cross for the same old cause. 

“The other was a conscientious objector whose language 
nearly set the ivy alight round my door. England was lovely 
once. No good of a country now. All blighted munition- 
factories and blasted tree-stumps. Where would he and all 
those who funk fighting be now if our splendid forests had not 
given up their splendid trees as ungrudgingly as our splendid 
men have given up their splendid lives?” 


An objector of another breed is also quoted, this one a Canadian 
soldier who writes to The Clurion to mitigate his loneliness. He 
was occupied felling trees: 

“A tree to me is a thing of life and beauty, and I can never 
put an ax to one without at least thinking that this war is 
ravaging not only human life, but that some proud denizen of 
the forest has had to die also. And not only the trees, but the 
life they support and protect.” 


He conscientiously objects to his work right enough, says 
the editor, ‘‘but when it’s a question whether to crucify him- 
self or his country, he knows a brave man’s duty and does it.” 





IMPULSE FOR 


PLEDGE TO THE HIGHER SERVICE of humanity is 
A offered by the Missouri Council of Defense in a journal 
called Missouri on Guard (Jefferson City), devoted to 

the ‘‘activities of the State in the ajd of the nation.” It aims 
to keep before the mind the facts which have impelled nations 


DAILY WORK 


to war, in order ‘‘to make the world a decent place to live in. 
In setting forth this pledge the paper declares that any person de- 


” 


siring to know the authority for statements of German atrocity 
made therein may obtain the information by writing to the 
Conference Committee on National Preparedness: 











not be in danger of being crucified. 
LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 


LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the memory of the little girls of Belgium and France 
who have been carried into a slavery far worse than 
death—that your daughter may not be in danger of thus 
falling a victim to German barbarians. 
LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the memory of the mothers of Europe who have seen 
their children slaughtered and their husbands with bound 
hands driven away to a fate unknown, that the mothers 
here may not see similar processions in your own streets. 
LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the white-haired women of Belgium and France who 
have seen honest men dig their own graves—that the 
white-haired of your family may not suffer a like agony. 
LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the memory of the Allied soldiers who have been 
crucified upon doors because they fought for civilization 
and justice—that justice may be done you and yours. 
LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the memory of the beautiful cities, villages, orchards, 
and fields of Europe, now blackened wastes—that your 


LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 





Let the Work You Do Every Day be Dedicated— 


To the memory of the little boys in the invaded districts of Europe who have been crucified—that your own boy may 


To the memory of the babies of France and Belgium who have been impaled on bayonets and carried off over the shoulders 
of German soldiers—that your baby may never be in danger of a like death. 


To the manhood that is in yeu, that you shall have no remorse when broken men come back from the battle-front—so 
that empty sleeves and sightléss eyes shall not as instruments of your own conscience reproach you by day and haunt you 
by night because you at home failed to support our men while they fought in France. 


own beautiful towns and fields may not be turned into 
places men will avoid. 

LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the memory of the once happy homes of Europe 
which the Hun burned after murdering the inmates— 
that your home may not become the funeral pyre of 
your family. 

LET the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the memory of the nations that have been crusht 
and scattered—that your own nation may not be 
destroyed and that your people may not be driven forth 
like the exiled multitudes who have died in the fields and 
the highways. , 

LOT the work that you do every day be dedicated— 
To the manhood that is in you—that you may not 
desert your brother who has gone to fhe battle-front, 
that you may not desert your nation now that it needs 
you, that you may not be tricked into imperiling the 
safety of your wife, your daughter, your mother when 
the smooth-tongued enemies of your country come 
whispering to you. 






























































FUEL~PROBLEMS~IN-WAR-TIME_ 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION. 








RELATION OF COAL TO WAR-NEEDS OF STEEL 





HE betrayed Russian 
armies went bare - handed 
into battle without arms 


or ammunition. Between our 
soldiers and a similar fate stand 
the great American industries. 
Behind these stand the thousands 
of blast-furnaces and rolling-mills, 
and beneath them all, as a founda- 
tion supports a house, stands the 
coal-supply. Insufficient coal means 
insufficient steel, and insufficient 
steel means such insufficiency of 
arms and ammunition as martyred 
the Russian armies. ‘‘The war- 
work of the world waits on coal.” 

A WAR OF STEEL—This war is 
a war of steel, and to-day the produc- 
tion of both steel and munitions is 
limited by our ability quickly to ex- 
pand coal-production. Jt requires 
from four to five tons of coal !0 produce 
a ton of finished steel. The war's 
demand for steel is increasing much faster than man-power and 
transportation facilities for coal-production can be increased. 

As showing the enormous demand for steel in this war, it is 
stated that in seventy-eight minutes of the Flanders‘ offensive 
last spring the Germans used six hundred and fifty thousand 
shells; which equaled the total number used by them throughout 
-the whole Franco-Prussian War, and that during the battle of 
Verdun the French fired from their cannons sixty million shells 
containing one million eight hundred thousand tons of steel, 
the production of which consumed nearly nine million tons of 
coal. A three-inch or a seventy-five centimeter shell takes twenty 
pounds of steel, or eighty pounds of coal. 

Mr. Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Production, stated 
‘recently that our government requirements for steel covering 
'the last six months of this year will reach twenty-one million 
tons, while the present prospects for production during the same 
period is only sixteen’ million tons. The steel-mills are not run- 
ning to their full capacity and they can not reach their full 
capacity until they can get more coke. More coke, in turn, 
depends upon more coal. 

STEEL-MILLS DEMAND MORE COAL—The daily addi- 
tion to steel specifications entered by the Government’s war- 
making departments points to immediate necessity for develop- 
ing new furnaces and mills, but such new equipment would be 
absolutely useless until sufficient coal could be mined to run 
those mills. In spite of intensive effort on the part of the 
War Industries Board to increase steel production, the United 
States is producing less steel in 1918 than it did in 1916 before 
we entered the war. It well may astonish the uninformed that 
the greatest steel-producing nation in the world, at a time of its 
greatest steel need, is falling down in its output of steel. 

There is only one answer—shortage of coal. Not shortage 
in the sense of diminished production, for the production of 
eoal in this country has to-day reached a rate never before 
-dreamed possible. It is a shortage created by the infinite 
necessities of the gigantic war-preparation. A thousand articles 
of supply must be manufactured at record speed. Thousands 
of new factories have been built and thousands of old factories 
have doubled and quadrupled their output. Coal for these, for 
explosive plants, for cantonments, for shipyards, and for ships 
must be provided and that without an instant’s delay. The 
railroads, the largest coal-users of all, are taxed to capacity to 
move troops and supplies and must have forty to fifty million 
tons more coal than before. When all these imperative demands 
made by the war upon the coal-supply have been added together, 
the total is astonishing. The steel-mills must compete for their 
. supplies of coal with thousands of other manufacturers of neces- 
|sary supplies. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS ARE 
GIGANTIC—Those who believe that American energy and 
enterprise should be able to increase upon the instant the 
output of coal to meet the demand, however large, have little 
conception of the magnitude of the coal industry. It is thought 
of as comparable with the other major industries. The fact 
is, however, that the physical problems of production and 
transportation of coal in the United States are so far beyond 
the problems of any other of the country’s activities as to 
render utterly inapplicable any comparison of the considerations 


- involved. 


As an illustration, consider the cotton crop with its millions 
of bales. Every bale of cotton raised in the country last year 
amounted to no more than the coal moved in one and one-third 
days. Or take the wheat érop for comparison. We hear of the 
immense preparations made during the fall months for moving 
the wheat crop; yet the weight of America’s enormous wheat 
crop of 1917 is equaled by the coal mined and transported every 
eight days. 

Every year the miners go into the ground and dig out coal 
and the railroads ship it for hundreds of miles, dragging back 
the empty cars, until the amount mined equals two and one- 
fourth times the earth and rock removed in digging the Panama 
Canal. Jt took sixteen years to dig the Panama Canal. Ow 
miners will dig two and one-half Panama Canals this year. 

In the mining of coal we are dealing with a task so gigantic 
that the wonder is not why we have not increased production 
to meet the demand, whatever that might be, but how, with the 
men and equipment overtaxed by the multiplicity of the de- 
mands of the war, we were able to increase the output fifty mil- 
lion tons in 1917, and will be able to add a probable fifty million 
tons to that high record the present year. 

The wonder is increased when we note that every other coal- 
producing country now in the war found it impossible to main- 
tain the prewar production of coal. In every case the output is 
less now than before the war. In England seven and one-half 
per cent. less coal was produced the first year of the war than in 
the previous year and five per cent. less than this reduced out- 
put in the following year. America alone has been able to in- 
crease its production of coal in addition to meeting the thousands 
of other increases demanded by war-preparation. 

TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES ARE THE GREATEST 
—As every one knows, coal-mining is very largely a matter 
of coal transportation. The most difficult task involved in an 
increase must fall upon the railroads. The wonderful work these 
railroads are doing is brought into bold relief when we remember 
that in 1914, when the Great War started, the output of bitumi- 
nous coal in the United States was four hundred and twenty- 
three million tons, and that in 1918 it promises to be nearly two 
hundred million tons greater. 

Apparently, this country to-day can furnish the steel re- 
quired if only it can get the necessary coal. The work of the 
Fuel Administration during many months has been directed 
toward increasing coal production. These efforts have borne 
much fruit, miners are approaching one hundred per cent. 
service, while the railroads are outdoing themselves expediting 
the movement of coal-cars from the mine to the consumer and 
back again. 

But war’s demands mount so rapidly that even with full 
speed ahead production can not make the pace. A fuel deficit 
can be averied only by the most intensive conservation. Conserva- 
tion, economy, savings, sacrifice must fill the gap between the 
possible increase of production and the greater increase of de- 
mand. If every user of coal will join the army of fuel conser- 
vationists, realizing that the need for steel to carry on this war 
is practically unlimited and that every ton. saved means‘an 
additional five hundred pounds of steel, there is prospect—the 
figures show it—that the work of the miners will not be in vain. 
Our increased production,: plus conservation, the Fuel Adminis- 
tration believes, can furnish the coal, and hence the steel needed 
for the war, and still leave none of our people cold. 
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“Here is the acme of flavor— 

An appetite-maker and saver! 
Superlative soup of a nourishing group 

Which I strongly commendto your favor.’ 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is just the time you need it. 
You want its tonic appetizing qual- 
ity, its wholesome nourishment, its 
delicious flavor. 

There is nothing like it to put your digestive 
powers on edge and give a keen relish to every- 
thing you eat. Your whole meal goes better, digests 
better, does you more good—when it begins with 
this tempting soup. 


Serve it as a Cream of Tomato 
You never tasted anything more satisfying. 


The United States we of Agriculture 
asserts that such a soup yields fifty per cent more 
energy than the same amount of milk. 

You could not produce a finer soup in your home 
kitchen—nobody could. But yours would cost you more. 

In Campbell's you get selected red-ripe' tomatoes 
fresh from the fields, blended with choice butter 
and fine herbs, and delicately seasoned. You use 
nothing better on your table. 

Using Campbell’s you have no materials to buy nor prepare, no market- 
ing, no labor, no cooking cost. It comes to you rin Bs v8 cooked, blended, 
ready for your table any. time in three minutes. 

You can make it as hearty as you like simply by adding boiled rice or 
noodles. Served in this way, it is almost a meal in itself. Think what a 
help and comfort—especially at this time of year. 

Order it by the dozen. This saves time and extra deliveries. And you 
have it right at hand. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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GOLD STAR must now be added to 
the service flag of THe LirerRary 
Dicest—Joyce Kilmer has made the 
supreme sacrifice for his country’s cause. 
For nine years he was connected with this 
company, first as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Standard Dictionary, and then 
as editor of this department, which he con- 
ducted with singular distinction up to the 
day he left for France. The world is the 
poorer for the loss of a very gallant gentle- 
man and a poet who never wrote a line 
that was not pure, and sweet, and clean. 
In his memory the New York Times, with 
which he also had a‘long and close con- 
nection, publishes this poem: 


JOYCE KILMER 
By Esa BARKER 
The singers of a nation 
Weep as one soul this day. 
Our glad child-hearted comrade 
Has gone the patriot’s way; 
A grave in grave-encumbered France 
Now wears his wreath of bay. 


His youth and self forgotten 
When the Great Summons came, 

He knew the soldier's purpose 
More than the poet's fame. 

Does he know to-day a thousand throats 
Choke as they speak his name? 


The candles in St. Leo’s 
Have flickered with dismay 

Each nocntime for the long year 
He has not come to pray. 

To-day they burn with steady flame 
To light him on,his way. 


When Joyce came home the white ships 
Stirred with the moving tide— 

The spectral ships he visioned 
Washed clean and glorified. 

But one red ship sinks deeper 
Because of him who died. 


Perhaps the best-known poem of Sergeant 
Kilmer’s is that he wrote upon the sinking 
of the Lusitania. This poem, ‘The White 
Ships and the Red,” we quoted from the 
New York Times Magazine in our issue of 
May 29, 1915. We reproduce here the 
last three stanzas: 


THE WHITE SHIPS AND THE RED 


By Joyce KILMER 


I went not forth to battle, 
I carried friendly men, 
The children played about my decks, 
The women sang—and then— 
And then—the sun blushed scarlet, 
And heaven hid its face; 
The world that God created 
Became a shameful place. 


My wrong cries out for vengearice; 
The blow that sent me here 

Was aimed in Hell. My dying scream 
Has reached Jehovah's ear. 

Not all the seven oceans 
Shall wash away the stain; 

Upon a brow that wears a crown 
I am the brand of Cain. 


When God's great voice assembles 
The fleet on Judgment day, 

The ghosts of ruined ships will rise 
In sea and strait and bay. 

Tho they have lain for ages 
Beneath the changeless flood, 

They shall be white as silver 
But one—shall be like blood. 





In his ‘‘Main Street’? (Doran, New 
York) he paid a tribute to the memory of 
a fellow poet, Rupert Brooke, every word 
of which we can apply with equal truth 
to Joyce Kilmer himself: 


IN MEMORY OF RUPERT BROOKE 
By Joyce KILMER 


In alien earth, across a troubled sea, 

His body lies that was ‘so fair,and young. 

His mouth is stopt, with half his songs unsung; 
His arm is still, that struck,to. make men free. 
But let no cloud ‘of lamentation be 

Where, on a warrior’s grave, a lyre is hung. 

We keep the echoes of his golden tongue, 

We keep the vision of his chivalry. 
So Israel's joy, the loveliest of kings, 

Smote now his harp, and now the hostile horde. 
To-day the starry roof of heaven rings 

With psalms a soldier made to praise his Lord; 
And David rests beneath Eternal wings, 

Song on his lips, and in his hand a sword. 
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Much of Joyce Kilmer’s work had a 
strong religious vein running through it, 
and here is such a poem, written in the 
trenches, which appeared in Good House- 
keeping: 


PRAYER OF A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 


By Joyce KILMER 


My shoulders ache beneath my pack 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 


I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 


Men shout at me who may not}speak 
(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek). 


I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear. 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy Agony of Bloody Sweat?) 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come). 





Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 
From the ‘Golden Treasury of Maga- 

zine Verse’? (Small, Maynard, Boston) 

we take this eminently characteristic 

poem: 

THE TWELVE: FORTY-FIVE 


By Joyce KILMER 


Within the Jersey City shed 

The engine coughs and shakes its head. 
The smoke, a plume of red and white, 
Waves madly in the face of night. 

And now the grave, incurious stars 
Gleam on the groaning, hurrying cars. 
Against the kind and awful reign 

Of darkness, this our angry train, 

A noisy little rebel,*pouts 

Its brief defiance, flames and shouts— 
And passes on, and leaves no trace. 

For darkness holds its ancient place, 
Serene and absolute, the king 
Unchanged, of every living thing. 

The houses lie obscure and still 

In Rutherford and Carlton Hill. 

Our lamps intensify the dark 

Of slumbering Passaic Park. 

And quiet holds the weary feet 

That daily tramp through Prospect Street. 
What tho we clang and clank and roar 
Through all Passaic’s streets? .No door 
Will open, not an eye will see 

Who this loud vagabond may be. 

Upon my crimson-cushioned seat, 

In manufactured light and heat, 

I feel unnatural and mean. 

Outside the towns are cool and clean; 
Curtained awhile from sound and sight 
They take God’s gracious gift of night. 
The stars are watchful over them. 

On Clifton as on Bethlehem 

The angels, leaning down the sky, 

Shed peace and gentle dreams. And I— 
I ride, I blasphemously ride 

Through all the silent countryside. 

The engine’s shriek, the headlight’s glare, 
Pollute the still nocturnal air. 


In Ramsey, Mahwah, Suffern, stand 
Houses that wistfully demand 

A father—son—some human thing 

That this, the midnight train, may bring. 
The trains that travel in the day 

They hurry folks to work or play. 

The midnight train is slow and old, 

But of it let this thing be told, 

To its high honor be it said, 

It carries people home to bed. 

My cottage lamp shines white and clear. 
God bless the train that brought me here! 


Another widely quoted poem _ was 
“Trees,” the title poem of his second book 
of verse. It runs: 

TREES 
By Joyce KILMER 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry moutifis prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately, lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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HE formation of carbon in your motor is a sure sign of 
wasted gasoline. For carbon is nothing more than gas- 
oline that has failed to ignite. A portion of this heavy un- 
burned residue goes out through the exhaust; another portion 
adheres to pistons, cylinders, spark plugs and valves, forming 
carbon. Some may leak past the 








Thus, when ECCOLENE is added to gasoline in 
proper proportion, a vapor is produced that leaves no waste 
—no residue—practically every atom of the gasoline is 
burned. And the elements in the fuel that would ordinarily 
be wasted are converted into power for driving your car. You 

will find little or no carbon on 





piston rings, thinning the lubri- 
cating oil in the crankcase. 

Every driver of a motor car 
knows the trouble, expense and 
annoyance that results when a 
motor gets choked up with car- 
bon. Yet few have ever stopped 
to consider that carbon deposits 
mean a double waste. It is a fact, 
however, that you pay for having 
removed from your motor, in the 









RALPH De PALMA Says: 


} “Tt is my sincere belief that the 
7 use of ECCOLENE will be a great 
boon to motor drivers. I have ex- 
4 rimented with it in nearly all . : 2 : 
pepes and sizes of motors, * * {|| disappear, which, in itself, is proof 
sf have also used it in some of my 
racing cars. 

“The results have always been 
the same—freedom from carbon— 
clean spark plugs—greater acceler- 
ation — motor performance better 

in every way, and with the carburetor properly adjusted there 
is a worth-while saviag in gasoline." 


spark plugs, valves, etc. More- 
over, ECCOLENE produces such 
complete combustion that its use 
gradually causes carbon deposits to 


that these deposits are simply un- 
burned fuel. 


Gasoline Economy 
Just as ECCOLENE reduces carbon 
it also saves gasoline by giving more per- 
fect combustion. It enables you to get 








form of carbon, elements that 
should have developed power to propel your motor. 


Producing Power from Carbon-Forming Elements 


To reduce the formation of carbon and its resulting dis- 
advantages, you must have more perfect combustion in 
your motor. Practically every atom of fuel 
entering the cylinder must be burned— 
transformed into power instead of waste. 


With the heavy grade of gasoline now 
on the market it has been a most difficult 
task to produce perfect combustion—until 
ECCOLENE was formulated. ECCO- 
LENE has brought greater economy and 
more complete motoring satisfaction, be- 
cause through its use more perfect combus- 
ee geet » on is obtained and the carbon-forming 

elements are converted into power. - 


Proportion of fuel that is 
wasted when using p! 
Stalag Cutmca aa’? 
badly carbonized motor is ECCOLENE a Proved Product 
We have been manufacturing ECCOLENE for 
nearly two years. During that time every conceiv- 
able test has been made to prove its merits as a 
product for reducing carbon and saving gasoline. 
The accumulated results of all these tests dem- 
onstrated conclusively that ECCOLENE aves 
gasoline—reduces carbon—increases power — re- 
duces overheating—lessens smoke and noise, and 
produces better acceleration. 

ECCOLENE, through a complex process 
termed decolization, makes gasoline vapor more 
thoroughly combustible under compression in the 
motor cylinders. By decolizing the gasoline 
vapor ECCOLENE transforms a large proportion 
of the carbon-forming elements; at the same time 
it assists the process of lubrication. 
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This 5 gallon can holds 
See cont ~~, ae the 
above. y addin 

My af the ney thie 

=ounce bottle of 

ECCOLENE it will give 

the same or even more 
ge. 


more miles from your gasoline. Best of all, 
ECCOLENE not only guarantees gasoline economy, but also increases 
the pleasure of motoring in many ways. 


Not An Explosive 


ECCOLENE is positively non-volatile, and should be compared in no 
way to picric acid or ether—two highly powerful volatiles which render 
gasoline much more explosive,and are also harmful and dangerous to use. 
ECCOLENE isfositively non-injurious toany metal. Test ECCOLENE 
with litmus paper, and prove for yourself that it contains not even a trace 


of acid. 
Results Are Guaranteed 


We positively guarantee that ECCOLENE will give you a better perform- 
ing motor—reduce carbon troubles and save gasoline. We guarantee the in- 
crease in economy to be at least 25%. 

ECCOLENE is sold on a “money-back” guarantee basis. Buy a can of 
ECCOLENE and after operating your car 100 miles, using ECCOLENE as 
directed, if you have not noticed a decided improvement in performance and 
freedom from carbon troubles, you have only to return the remainder to us 
and we will immediately refund your money. 





Order a Can Today 


Your dealer, "garage or 
supply store carries ECCO- 
LENE and will recommend 
it to you. If for any reason 
2 cannot buy ECCO- 

LENE conveniently, fill 
out coupon and secure your 
can by mail prepaid. 


Prices 
CO $2.00 
1 Gallon.. 7.00 


For the convenience of 
truck fleet owners, ECCO- 
LENE is also put up in 
five-gallon cans. 








Sales Department as cbvben ns 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO.., Inc. size can of ECCOLENE. 
Madison Avense dpm: Money to be refunded if I am 
asi he NEW YORK CITY not entirely satisfied with results. 






THE ECCOLENE COMPANY 
Manafactarers 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Dealers : Write or wire for our 
money - ‘ing proposition 





My Dealer's Name is.. . 



























































These pictures will 
illustrate the wide- 
spread application of 
Federals to grain haul- 
age: upper view, in the 
wheatfields of Southern 
Michigan; oval, in the 
Southwestern rice fields; 
lower, hauling Milo 
Maize on the good 
roads of California. 


Federal Motor 
Truck Co. 
Detroit Michigan 


HE greatest grain crop in the history of the 

nation—the greatest army to be fed in the his- 

tory of the nation—war-stricken peoples of allied 
nations depending on America for bread— 


Here surely is a real opportunity for motor trucks 
to prove their superiority over old methods of moving 


the grain crop. 


\ And Federals are meeting it—just as they are 
meeting every other haulage problem. 


In many instances they carry the grain from field 
to granary and thence on to the elevators at the 
great mills of the northwest, in this way avoiding the 
former need for storage of grain at small wayside 
elevators. 


Motor truck haulage, as this application of Fed- 
eral illustrates, has arrived most opportunely to aid 
in solving haulage problems of vital importance to 
our country. 
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OLD-FASHIONED ARMOR FOR THE 
LATEST FIGHTING-MAN 





ISTORY is repeating itself, with no 
H more variations than it usually dis- 
plays when it repeats itself, in the matter 
of individual armor for soldiers. Aside 
from the question as to whether the Amer- 
jean soldier will wear “‘hardware”’ after 
it is designed and made for him, there is 
every indication that our troops in France, 
especially those chosen to lead in attack, 
will soon be equipped with fairly complete 
metal costumes. 

Major Bashford Dean, Ordnance De- 
partment, United States Army, the 
curator of armor in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, recommends the new 
armor highly, but expresses some doubts 
as to how the men will take to it. He is 
quoted in the New York Evening Post: 


“Body armor is a personal matter, and 
must meet the favor of the people who wear 
it. The soldier may not stand for it. 
The soldier is hampered already with his 
regular equipment. But it would be 
worth the discomfort to him, for with 
armor you can stop missiles of middle 
and low velocity, and hospital statistics 
show that more than three-fourths of 
wounds are caused by low-velocity missile 
sources, by shrapnel or bullets compara- 
tively spent. Three beds out of four are 
filled with men whom armor would keep 
out. Our experimental workshop is a 
remarkable place for the making of models, 
and in it we have had produced adapted 
armor in ballistic metal. 

“They have been sent to the front. 
We (and by ‘‘we’’ I mean the Com- 
mittee on Armor of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense) have done our part. 
Now it is up to the men themselves. 
There are helmets and various kinds of 
body armor. But will the men wear 
them? Any one who has been to the 
front and knows the kind of ground they 
have to go over will realize that they may 
not want to carry extra weight, or to be 
slowed up even slightly by it. Armor has 
been tried by all the Allies, but only in 
the German Army is it compulsory: There 
are two kinds of armor, the heavy, used 
by the Germans, and the light, used by 
the British. The heavy stops a rifle-ball 
at 300 yards, but it is cumbersome and 
weighs twenty-five pounds. Our men are 
now wearing a copy of the British helmet, 
and the Belgians, Italians, and French 
are wearing the helmet invented by 
General Adrien after he had seen a soldier 
saved by the metal clasp on a little note- 
book he had in his cap. People have said 
that the result of the invention of this 
helmet was to fill the hospitals with men 
suffering from head wounds. But the 
answer to this is that before the helmet 
was invented the men were killed out- 
right, and so had no need of hospitals. 
We have used the old armor as a point 
of departure, and have tried to blend all 
the good points into the new.” 

In the Civil War there was some armor 











made, Major Dean says, but it was light 
and not worth much. It was made in 
Hartford, Conn., and worn by the Northern 
soldiers. In the Museum are ancient 
armors, both solid and sealed, worn in the 
time. of Louis XIV. and in the Franco- 
Prussian War. And much of this was 
used after the discovery of gunpowder. 
Some show the marks of balls. Also 
shown are the helmets now worn by the 
German, French, and English. The Ger- 
man helmets weigh almost three pounds, 
the French are very light, and the Ameri- 
ican and English ones are the low, flat 
ones now familiar here. All the metal- 
lurgists of the country, Major Dean says, 
are now working on the problem of the 
best steel to be used. 


Experiments in the making of modern 
armor have been going on for.some time, 
and are still under way, in a carefully 
guarded workshop, in the basement of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Here is ‘‘a com- 
plete armorer’s shop, where a master ar- 
morer plies his inherited art with a skill 
that puts him on a level with some of the 
great armorers of the Middle Ages,”’ 
the New York Tribune, and continues: 


This artizan is Mr. Daniel Tachaux, and 
those few who have been permitted to 
swing open his shop door—a door quite 
like many another along the corridor— 
may well count themselves among the 
fortunate blessed, for they have seen a 
shop like no other in this country—a shop 
now closed to the public and guarded by 
all the impassable and invulnerable barriers 
of government regulation. 

For here, in a workroom originally 
established for the purpose of cleaning, 
repairing, and, in some rare cases, restoring 
pieces of defective armor, Mr. Tachaux 
and his young French assistant, Sergeant 


says * 





Bartel, of the Ordnance Department, are | 


carefully working out designs and models 
of defensive armor that can be worn by 
the Allied soldiers, and which it is expected 
will result in cutting down to a very great 
degree, as the helmets have already done, 
the percentage of killed and wounded in 
this present war. 

When the war broke out Mr. Robinson, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum, 
learning that the Government was in need 
of models for the preparation of armor, 
obtained the sanction of the trustees in 
placing the department of armor at the 
disposition of Secretary of War Baker. 
Bashford Dean, curator of the department 
and a man who has given his life to the 
study of the subject, was commissioned as 
a major and immediately sent abroad to 
report on the status of armor—what 
was already in use and what additions 
might feasibly be made. He returned 
to the United States late in January of 
the present year, and has since kept the 
armor workshop of the Museum busy, 
on holidays and week days, turning out 
models in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of General Pershing and the Ord- 
nance Department. After careful and 
patient experimentation by experts forty 
models have been made, and are even 
now being tried out on the fighting front. 








The personal history of Mr. Tachaux, 
head armorer for the United States Gov- 
ernment, reads like a page from a me- 
dieval romance: 


Born in Blois and a descendant of men 
who had been for generations workers in 
metals and skilled artizans in the art of 
making weapons of offense and defense, 
himself a craftsman of great skill even as a 
boy, and filled with all the love of one who 
is born to a craft and to whom is entrusted 
the privilege of keeping that craft alive, 
he went to Paris in the 70’s as apprentice 
to the famous Klein. The latter had 
been brought from the Dresden armory 
by order of Napoleon IIT. to clean and re- 
pair the armor which he was then install- 
ing in the beautiful Chateau of Pierrefonds. 

Under such tutelage Tachaux per- 

fected himself and soon had an atelier 
of his own, from which his reputation 
as an armorer spread until he became 
recognized as one of the greatest liv- 
ing masters of his art, and considered 
by many students superior to all in 
hammer-work. Ten years ago he was 
brought to this country to assist Major 
Bashford Dean in restrapping—the tech- 
snical term for riveting and readjusting 
the fastenings of armor (a process re- 
quiring high skill)—repairing, and restor- 
ing the pieces in America’s greatest col- 
lec‘ion of arms and armor. 

Here in the little workshop where the 
sun comes in through miniature panes 


and is deflected in myriad colors by 
small tools, age old, bits of brass and 


bronze, steel bright from pounding, and 
armored suits wrought with the intri- 
cate traceries of medieval decoration, 
Mr. Tachaux plies with deft skill and 
the ease of long practise the very tools 
used by his ancestors and handed down 
from father to son through hundreds 
of years. The museum has collected 
from all parts of the world the imple- 
ments used in the fabrication of ancient 
armor, comprising some ninety kinds of 
anvils and ‘“‘stakes,’”’ several hundred 
different types of hammers, curious shears, 
and instruments whose use would be quite 
unknown were it not that six armorers— 
heirs of a past skill—are living to-day. 
One of these is in Dresden, one in Switzer- 
land, two in Japan, one in London, and the 
other America has in the person of Mr. 


Tachaux, who has collected about him 
the dusty romance of an almost for- 


gotten art, and in his corner of an ultra- 
modern city has labored to preserve the 
relics of those storied centuries when 
knights were bold and ladies passing fair. 

Huge of figure and generous of girth, 
beneath the protection of a leathern 
apron he has heretofore sat day by 
day before a large wooden hiock swinging 
his hammer upon old steel, cunningly 
shaping and refitting parts bent by a blow 
given in joust or actual battle, bringing 
forth the beauty of some time-worn piece, 
some tarnished helm or pliant Damascus 
blade worth a prince’s ransom. His 
hands, large and muscular, move over his 
work with the swift surety of accustomed 
handling and the dexterous ease of a mas- 
ter in recreation. So skilful is his work, 
so accurate, that the portions of armor 
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which he has restored—even those parts so 
small as the scale of a gauntlet—are each 
plainly marked with the word ‘‘restored,” 
the date, and his name, ‘‘D. Tachaux,” so 
that in future no possible mistake can be 
made in confusing his restoration with a 
piece of the original armor. 

Through a door just behind Mr. Tachaux, 
and to his left, can be seen the great forge, 
with hood and bellows, where the metals 
are heated, and the anvil where they are 
pounded into shape. On the wall at the 
back of the shop there hangs a polychrome 
stone figure of St. Eloi, the patron saint of 
all those who wield the hammer. Here 
also is a drawing of a suit of armor— 


the identical suit which stands in one | 


corner—complete but for the helmet. 
There are a diploma of award and a silver 
medal given Mr. Tachaux at the Ex- 
position Universelle at Paris in 1900, some 
books of armorer’s designs, and. large 
racks of tools—an armorer’s vise, a great 
shears, and numerous pieces of metal and 
parts of armor. 

But the turn of events has lifted Mr. 
Tachaux’s romantic industry out of the 
realm of the historically quaint and in- 
teresting into a foremost place in the his- 
tory that is in the making to-day. The 
Tribune explains: 


Now, thanks to him who has kept 
alive an art long considered dead, this 
eountry is able to benefit by the ad- 
vice of an expert in metals, and no longer 
does Mr. Tachaux labor over ancient 
pieces, but bends all his efforts, all his 
eunning, and all his knowledge, to the 
making of armor that can be worn by the 
modern soldier—armor heavy enough to 
be invulnerable, light enough to carry. 

This question of weight and, there- 
fore, practicability of armor for the man 
on foot—the man who makes a charge— 
reverts to the time of Louis XV. of France, 
when the use of defensive protection had 
practically disappeared and an attempt 
was made to revive the steel helmet. 
Indeed, the development of armor from 
the time of side-arms until the use of fire- 
arms is one of exceeding interest at this 
time, in that the Government is review- 
ing the work of some of the greatest of the 
old masters in armor-making, with a view 
to reinstating the best and most feasible 
of the old methods of defensive protection. 
We are turning to such experts in the 
science of armor design as Leonardo da 
Vinci, Giulio Romano, Cellini, Holbein, 
Diirer, Michelangelo, and others. In fact, 
so completely were armored defenses 
studied in the past that to-day there is 
searcely a technical idea brought forward 
which was not worked in elaborate detail 
by the old-time makers. Indeed, with the 
adoption of such equipment by the modern 
soldier fighting on the old battle-grounds of 
the Middle Ages the medieval knight would 
not find himself embarrassingly mis- 
accoutered, as might be imagined, should 
he be suddenly reincarnated. 


Of even more primitive origin than the 
modern soldier’s armor are the new shields 
for soldiers now in use, to a greater or less 
extent, by all the armies. Their develop- 
ment has been marked, particularly in the 
past year. Says the Tribune writer: 

They were small at first, and provided 
with a slot of just sufficient size to ac- 
commodate a rifle or machine gun. Later, 
shields were provided for the sappers, 


whose duty it is to creep along, cutting 
barbed-wire entanglements. Lying behind 





a small portable shield, they are protected 
from the fire of enemy sharpshooters. 

A new development in this line is the 
experimenting with fabric shields, which 
are extremely light in weight and prac- 
tically impenetrable. They are being 
made in two types—the single shield, 
worn in front and serving to protect the 
wearer from bullets, and the double shield 
for protecting the chest and back. These 
were found necessary, in that a high per- 
centage of the casualties resulted from 
flying shrapnel. 

A detailed description of these shields 
is obviously impossible; but they consist 
mainly of a pad of fabric forming a book- 
like section, with several plates to the 
inch, chemically treated after being made 
up, inserted in an outer covering of khaki, 
and the whole sewed up. Altho this does 
not sound particularly serviceable, tests 


have been made of it and the shield found | 
At one | 
| is more or less ‘‘up to the soldier himself.” 


to withstand a revolver bullet. 
shield a man fired two shots from a service 


revolver at a distance of eight paces, with | 
| tured football star, for Major Dean and 


a bullet velocity of 750 feet per second. 
The lead bullets had fabric markings on 
their mashed noses, which showed that the 
fabric was the last thing struck by them 
before they came to a halt in the folds of 
the shield. Again, one of these shields 
was placed against an empty carbid tin 


to demonstrate the ability of the fabric | 
to protect aeroplanes and other equip- | 


ment. The bullets fired at it, altho 
they struck the shield on the tin, thereby 
making a slight indentation, in no case 
penetrated it. 


There are abundant statistics, compiled 
by the Allied governments, to show that 
a large percentage of wounds are caused 
by spent or ricocheting bullets and small 
fragments of burst shells, hand-grenades, 
and aerial torpedoes, and that a com- 
paratively frail shield will deflect such 
missiles. One British surgeon reported 
that motor-goggles are often sufficient 
to save the eyes of a soldier, and a stiff 
linen collar may prevent the cutting of the 
eartoid artery. The helmet, last of the 
defensive armor to disappear and the first 
to come back, has so thoroughly proved its 
efficiency as to be a good argument for 
further armoring of fighting men. Cases 
in point are given: 


There have been many instances where 
a helmet was dented or broken, but its 
wearer untouched, and, altho the per- 
centage of wounded decreased after the 
adoption of the helmet, this was a good 
sign in that it meant a decrease in the 
percentage of killed. Indeed, it is a com- 
mon thing to find that a ball which other- 
wise would have penetrated the cranium 
has been deflected and stopt by a helmet 
without causing a wound. 

Of the direct causes of wounds statistics 
show that projectiles of average energy— 
shell-fragments and shrapnel—are the 
most frequent, causing three-fourths, if 
not more, of the total casualties, whereas 
the bullet from a rifle or machine gun, fre- 
quent at the beginning of the war, has be- 
come of much less importance. It is found 
that small projectiles of low energy are 
often the determining cause of mortality 
or invalidism; but, as has been stated be- 
fore, these are often deflected by the use 
of a metal plate. 

The use of armor is still a much-de- 
bated question, but the adoption of the 
helmet has shown its importance, and, 








due to the fact that the war is continually 
creating new conditions, it is becoming 4 
matter of vast importance to avoid the 
death or invalidism of the soldier, even at 
the cause of increased weight. 
However, this matter of excess weight 
may be soluble. One suggestion igs the 
adoption of smooth, thick steel plates, 
so bent and arranged that they present 
only glancing surfaces, as in specimens 
of Golden Age armor. According to 
Charles Foulkes, curator of the armories 
in the Tower of London, a serviceable 
half-armor weighs about thirty pounds, 
and, allowing fifteen more for clothes and 
arms, this would make a total weight of 
only forty-five pounds, while the modem 
soldier carries about sixty pounds. 
Meanwhile, the question of whether the 
American soldier will dash across the 
Rhine, besiege Cologne, and clatter through 
Berlin in full armor of the Middle Ages 
or in the present uniform and steel helmet 


Again, he may look rather like the pie- 


Mr. Tachaux are working upon designs of 
greaves that will lessen the arm and leg 
wounds which have been found to con 
stitute respectively 33 and 40 per cent 
of the war casualties. 

When it is realized that three-fourths 
of the hospital cots are occupied by eases 
which armor would have prevented, the 
importance of the work being done by the 
men in that museum workshop can not 
be overestimated. There, where the slant- 
ing sunlight blends the shadows of old 
swords and old armorial designs into a 
bright whole, Mr. Tachaux, master of an 
age-old craft, and Major Dean, student of 
modern war-equipment, are uniting their 
genius to work out in metal of modem 
formula defensive equipment which shall 
combine the best of the ancient designs, 
which make brilliant the illustrations in our 
medieval tales, with the modern needs cre- 
ated by the deadlier weapons of to-day. 





“HARD-BOILED” SERGEANT AND 
COLLEGE CORPORAL SEE PARIS 


HERE were two of them, says the 

Paris edition of the New York Herala, 
a ‘“‘hard-boiled’”’ sergeant of marines anda 
young corporal of engineers; they were 
typical of the old American soldier, and 
the new. 

The sergeant of marines had worn the 
uniform so long that he wouldn’t know 
how to tie a civilian cravat. The young 
engineer had left college to volunteer 
when the United States entered the war. 
Both had been wounded, and both were 
entitled to wear the Distinguished Service 
Cross. ~ 

The sergeant considered the corporal 
the greatest man in the world in spite 
of the fact that he said ‘‘cawn’t.” The 
corporal loved the sergeant, even tho he 
did insist on pronouncing it ‘“‘kain’t.” 

The Herald tells the story of their trip: 

They sat together on a Y. M. C. A. sight 
seeing trip to Paris and their comments 
on the places they visited, tho couched 
in different terms and showing at times 
a different point of view, were typically 
American. It is hard to tell whether the 
sergeant or the corporal enjoyed the trip 
more, because both had a thoroughly good 
time. The sergeant saw many things that 
he never had even heard of before; the 
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Via Highway Freight 


Thousands of tons of freight ordi- 
narily hauled on tracks are now 


carried on tires. 


Farmers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers—far sighted Americans in all 
lines of trade—are using motor 
vehicles to safeguard deliveries. 


Never before were cars and trucks 
so vitally essential to national 
welfare. Never before were 
good tires so necessary. 


Give your car United States 


For passenger cars: ‘Royal Cord’, 
‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 
Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles and Airplanes. 
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are Good Tires Tires Supreme. 


‘Chain’ 


Tires—tires that experience has 
taught will wear—and wear—and 
wear. 

They have as their basis the finest 
materials the world affords, the ex- 
pert manufacturing skill developed 
by 76 years of experience, and the 
avowed determination to make 
United States Tires. good tires. 


There is a type of United 
States Tire specially designed 
and built to meet the individual 
needs of every car and truck. 
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corporal saw things that he had been read- 
ing about and always wanted to see. 

First the sight-seeing car took them 
to the site of the old Bastile. 

‘Here is where history was made,”’ said 
the corporal. ‘“‘It is one of the landmarks 
of liberty in the Old World. -What the 
people did here marked the beginning of 
the end of the monarchical government in 


“Tf I get the dope straight,” said the 
sergeant.. “‘The gang got tired of having 
the short end slipt to them about this 
time and they began their holler for the 
square deal by tearing down the town cala- 
hoose. I remember the time I was in jail 
down at Santo Domingo for bouncing one 
off the chin of one of them unbleached 
policemen and the boys tore the shack 
down and got me out. I guess it was about 


men put on here.” 


Notre Dame de Paris made a great im- | 


pression on the corporal. 

“This is one of the most famous churches 
in the world, sergeant,” he explained. 
“It was started in 1163.” 

“*Sure,”’ said the sergeant. ‘‘That was 
the year Eddie Plank broke into the big 
league. But they musta had stone-masons 
in them days at that, for she looks as good 
as new. And them big windows mighta 
been put in yesterday. But of course no- 
body was in no hurry when it took over 
a hundred years to build the place. I'll 
bet that them fellows was getting paid by 
the day like union carpenters.” 

At Napoleon’s tomb the sergeant was the 
one imprest. 

“TI take off my hat to that bird,’ he 
said, saluting solemnly. ‘Some fightin’ 
guy. He woulda been in the marines if 
he had lived in our days. Say, he cer- 
tainly run them Prussians and Austrians 


and Eyetalians ragged for a time, didn’t 


he? 


the game. 
state.” 
“*Yes, he was a great soldier,’ said the 
eorporal. ‘‘The greatest soldier of modern 
times. But his philosophy was faulty. He 


let his ambition run away with his judg- | 


ment.” 

“I don’t know nothing about his phi- 
losophy,” broke in the sergeant, “‘but 
there wasn’t nothin’ the matter with his 
nerve. He met all comers as fast as they 
could come to him and there wasn’t none 
of them clamorin’ for encores.” 

The drive through the Bois de Boulogne 
was a delight to both the sergeant and the 
eorporal. As the automobile rolled 
through the miles of shaded boulevards 
they agreed that there was nothing to 
beat it in all the world. 

**Notice how well this park has been 
planned,” said the corporal. ‘‘It seems 
that all the trees bordering the roads are 
of the same size. Here again is evidence 
that the French took plenty of time about 
beautifying things. And how well every- 
thing is kept up! The people of Paris 
evidently have a great respect for law 
and order, so there is not even so much 
as a serap of paper on the ground, and the 
great American banana peel is conspicu- 
ous by its absence.” 

“Oh, boy, wouldn’t I like to take Maggie 
for a row on that lake!’’ exclaimed the 
sergeant as the automobile rounded a 
turn and came within view of the beauti- 
ful stretch of water. “‘Say, I’d give my 
next month’s pay to have a chance to 
spend Sunday afternoon out here with 
her. But at that you’d be risking your 








And Wellington never woulda slipped 
it over him at Waterloo if the old man | 
«Grouchy hadn’t lost his way and gummed | 
Some fightin’ guy, I’m here to | 
| I would pay the stipulated sum and enter 





life rowing on that lake if it was crowd- 
ed. Some of the French handle their oars 
as if they were trying to fly. That bird 
over yonder will drown his best girl if 
he don’t quit splashin’.”’ 





THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IS NOT OUT- 
DATED IN RUSSIA 


“é O you believe in signs?” asks Mr. 

Arthur Elliot Sproul in the New 
York Herald,.and proceeds to tell us that 
he does. Very much, he says, on the same 
principle that the New England farmer 
believed in baptism: ‘Believe in bap- 
tism?”’ quoth he. “Gosh! I’ve seen it 
done!” Sowithsigns. Mr. Sproul had not 


the same sort of a racket as them French- | °®ly “seen it done,” but had done it, when 
| he was marooned in a sea of Russian con- 


sonants. ‘‘Really,” he says argumenta- 
tively, ‘‘it’s no joke to find yourself on 


| occasion where you can’t speak a word, 


understand a word, or read a word—and 
yet feel that you must ‘put over’ some- 
thing that you have in mind. And yet, 
do I say ‘no joke’? Quite the reverse. It 
is a joke. It is funnier than the funniest. 
Hush now! Listen!”’ And he retails his 
worldless struggles in revolutionary Russia: 


When first I reached Petrograd I had 
several highly important letters of intro- 
duction to deliver. I had engaged no in- 
terpreter or secretary at that time, tho 
subsequently I had a most competent one. 
So my plan was this: The hotel porter, 
who knew a little English but not much, 
would go with me to the sidewalk, call an 
iszhvoschik, give him my destination, 
haggle with him as to price, notify me (in 
English) of the “irreducible minimum” 
that I was to pay in rubles, tuck me com- 
fortably into the sledge, and away I’d be 
driven over the smooth snow. On arriving 


the building—having no difficulty in finding 
the desired official by exhibiting my letter, 
with the clearly typewritten address upon 
its envelop. 

But one day misfortune overtook me. 
After my sledge had left me, at a great 
official building on the bank of the Neva, 
I found on entering that I was in the 
wrong place—I couldn’t ask where! I 
had once before been to the right place, 
and this was obviously different. What a 
predicament! I couldn’t ask where I was. 
I couldn’t tell where I wanted to go. I 
couldn’t even tell—that is, in Russian—the 
name of my hotel, so that I might return 
there and make a fresh start. The hall- 
servants spoke among themselves 
waited, courteously enough, to see what 
“this foreigner’ was going to do. 

Well, this is what I did: I held up my 
envelop so that the one or two of the 
servants who could read their own language 


(many of them can not read a word) could | 
| table, just beyond my reach. 
| moment’”’ (as used to be set down in the 


see the name and address. Then I waved 
my hand toward the outer world, to indi- 
eate that the gentleman whom I wished 
to meet was elsewhere. ‘‘Da, da, da,” 
came the affirmative and understanding 
response. Then I took the head servant’s 
hand, placed it within my arm and mo- 
tioned with my free hand toward the outer 
street—meaning, of course, that he was to 
take me to the proper building. Again, 
“Da, da, da!’’ But the job was not for 
him, unfortunately. He could not leave 
his responsible duties. 


But what of that? Just as would be the 


and | 





ease here in New York and (also just as 
in New York), scenting a ‘‘tip,”’ he quickly 
produced a subordinate from a_ hidden 
recess. This man, having laid aside his 
official braided coat and brass-mounited 
cap, was evidently “‘off duty.” A quick 
interchange of Russian between the two 
explained the situation. The newcomer 
pulled on his heavy overcoat, donned his 
fur cap and goloshes, and out we went, 
smiling, into the clear frostiness of one of 
the great quays that skirt the Neva. Two 
blocks away was my real destination. A 
satisfactory tip was proffered and smilingly 
accepted; and I had therefore accom- 
plished, wholly by signs; the feat of con- 
veying to these servants the information 
that I knew I was in the wrong place, that 
I wanted to be told the right place, that I 
wished a man to go with me to it, and that 
I would pay “all concerned”’ suitably for 
the service rendered. So, do I believe in 
signs—do I? Well— 


He had another occasion, in Moscow, to 
resort to the use of signs. It was at dinner, 
and he was the guest of an American 
gentleman who spoke some Russian. 
They had finished their soup, and Mr. 
Sproul’s host said: 

“And now, how about fish? Will you 
have some?”’ 

At that particular instant it seemed to 
me that if I could have a tender, well- 
broiled, good-sized portion of soudae (one 
of the best of the many excellent fish to 
be had in Russia) nothing in the world 
could be more acceptable. So I answered, 
with appropriate enthusiasm: 

“Thank you very much, Mr. M—. 
I should like a piece of soudac above all 
things. Tell him to have it nicely broiled 
and I sha’n’t want anything else, except a 
bit of dessert and a demi-tasse.” 

Now, I had been hearing myfri end M— 
speak Russian with apparent fluency; and 
I was therefore quite astounded to have him 
blush rosily (for a man) and reply to me: 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t know the Rus- 
sian for ‘broiled.’ Suppose I just say 
‘soudac’ and then take a chance on how 
he brings it—broiled, or boiled, or baked?” 

Not me! At that instant—possibly 
through natural perversity and stubborn- 
ness, possibly from the mere love for broiled 
fish as such—it seemed to me that the one 
thing in the world that I positively must 
have, and for which I wouldn’t accept even 
gold and gems as being “just as good” 
substitutes, was broiled soudac; and not 
baked or boiled or fried soudac, either, but 
broiled—broiled—broiled! And so I said 
to my good M—: ‘‘Let me see the bill 
of fare, please.” 

He obediently passed me the menu with 
wondering eyes, but politely kept silent. 
He knew I couldn’t read a word of it— 
indeed, at that time I didn’t know even a 
letter of the Russian alphabet. All the 
same— 

The fourth page of the menu was blank— 
as I had already noticed as it lay on the 
“At that 


dear old ‘‘Beadle’s Dime Novels” of boy- 
hood’s happy days) our hero—for it was 


‘he and no other—swiftly drawing from its 


place of concealment his trusty pocket 
pencil, seized it firmly with his strong 
right hand, and drew on the back of the 
menu with his unerring (more or less) ac- 


| euracy a sketch of a soudac lying upon & 


gridiron and in the very act of being broiled 
over a fire burning briskly below it. 
Haughtily thrusting this in front of the 
terrified waiter, and uttering the single 
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magie word ‘“‘Soudac,’”’ our hero awaited 
the result.. Marvelous! The servitor 
bowed humbly, ejaculated ‘‘Da, da, da,’’ 
in token of comprehension and of assent, 
and disappeared. 

Next time he made a scene. He was 
dining with a friend who knew no Russian 
at all, and he knew very little. Luckily 
the menu was in French. But, he says: 


There were no drinkables mentioned 
upon it—even the simplest and most harm- 
less—so it was necessary to order them 
outside the menu—and of course, there- 
fore, in Russian. Well, that was not so 
difficult, apparently, for my friend said 
that he wanted ‘“‘kvass,”’ whereas I pre- 
ferred a very clear, sparkling table-water 
that in those days came up from the Cau- 
easus, called ‘‘Narsan.”’ All I had to do 
was to point to myself as the attentive 
waiter stood by the table and say “Nar- 
san,” and then point to Mr. H— and 
say ‘‘kvass”—and the thing was done. 

Ah, yes! Or rather, I should say, not at 
all! For (the waiter having meanwhile 
moved away) my friend developed a de- 
cidedly disconcerting amount of fussiness 
about his “‘kvass.”” Now, you must know, 
gentle reader, that there are more than one 
kind of ‘‘kvass.” I think there are three 
at least—maybe there are more. One kind 
is red by reason of being produced from a 
small red berry much like our cranberry; 
a second variety is of a yellowish brown; a 
third still darker, and so on. So my 
banker friend remarked to me: 

“*T want that red ‘kvass’—not one of the 
other kinds. Order that for me, will you?” 

Whereupon I said to him: 

**Now, see here! I’m no Russian ex- 
pert. I don’t know the name of that red 
You said 


stuff, and so I can’t ask for it. 
you wanted ‘kvass’ and I’ve ordered it for 


you. Now beasport and take whatever he 
brings you and drink it—and say it’s good!” 

But, no! My moneyed “sharp” didn’t 
see the joke at all; indeed, there was a 
peeved note in his voice that was almost 
like that of a child that wanted a certain 
toy to play with. He almost (note that I 
say ‘‘almost,’’ for he was really a good sort, 
if you kept “‘kvass” away from him—or 
rather, if you didn’t keep ‘‘kvass” away 
from him) glared at me and sternly and 
unsmilingly said these words, pausing 
after each one of them: ‘“I—want—that 
—red—‘ kvass’—and—nothing—else!”’ 

Well, what are you going to do with a 
man like that? 

Now, it is an interesting fact that in 
Russia every sort of servant has his own 
special costume—and very picturesque 
they are. 

Well, the waiters in the Praga restau- 
rant, on this eventful evening wore the 
distinctive costume of spotless white, cut 
differently from any white garments for 
waiters in New York, and with a silk girdle 
about the waist, knotted at the left side 
and falling therefrom with tasseled ends. 

I could see our waiter standing well 
across the dining-room, and, after the 
manner of his kind in all restaurants in 
all countries, looking everywhere but at the 
people whom he was serving. After wait- 
ing for what seemed an interminable time 
(I being still under the ‘‘almost” glare of 
my financial friend), I made up my mind 
that in order to attract the waiter’s atten- 
tion I must make some kind of noise. I 
didn’t have the least idea of how to say in 
Russian, “‘Confound you, come here,” or, 
““Why don’t you look this way once in a 
while?” or anything at once convincing and 
courteous of that sort, so I just let outa 





sort ofygeneral yell. ~This created some- 
what more of a sensation than I expected 
and attracted rather more attention to our 
table than I really cared for on the part of 
the other diners. I could see them ex- 
change glances, undoubtedly put us down 
as ‘‘those foreigners,’’ and let it go at that. 

But, after all, my main object was accom- 
plished, for the waiter (like everybody else) 
heard my outery and looked in our direc- 
tion. Immediately I beckoned to him and 
he approached. Reaching what he con- 
sidered a respectful distance, he stopt. 
But I continued to beckon. His face, 
then, was a study. ‘‘Why on earth,” it 
said as plainly as could be, ‘‘does this 
foreigner want me to come any nearer to 
him? I can hear anything that he may 
wish to say from where Iam. What does 
he want to do to me, anyhow?” So, tho 
he continued to approach me, he did so 
with very short steps and with a watchful, 
alert manner, as if prepared for any violent 
physical attack that I or my “almost” 
friend might be intending to make upon 
him. But by this time he was quite close 
to me; and it was simple enough, then, for 
me to lift in one hand the ends of the 
silken girdle that hung from his waist, give 
it a significant ‘‘pat”’ with my disengaged 
hand, then point to my table companion 
and ejaculate ‘“‘Kvass!”’ Ah, the waiter’s 
apprehensions vanished. His face cleared. 
He smiled deferentially and ejaculated the 
ever welcome ‘Da, da, da!’ He under- 
stood instantly what was wanted. His gir- 
dle was crimson. The ‘‘almost’’ gentleman 
desired ‘“‘kvass’’ to match it—hence crim- 
son “ kvass’’—hence the cranberry variety. 
Voila! (as we say in Paris). Nothing could 
be plainer. And my banker friend’s face 
cleared as he burst into a broad guffaw. 
“Sproul, you’re a _ genius,” said_ he. 
“You’ve saved my life.” 





HINDENBURG A TYPICAL MODERN 
HUN, SAYS MAN WHO KNEW HIM 


HE vogue of General von Hindenburg, 

the almost superhuman characteris- 
tics attributed to him by the German 
people, have excellent foundations in the 
personality of the man. Hindenburg is 
such stuff as a proper Teuton war-god 
might fittingly be made of. With the 
mystery that surrounds him removed, as 
is done by a recent writer in the Washing- 
ton Post, he appears neither the myth nor 
the superman he has variously been cred- 
ited with being, but a consistent exponent 
of present-day German brutality. 

The writer in The Post, an ex-attaché who 
spent several years in Berlin’s diplomatic 
Court, remarks of Hindenburg’s personal 
side: 

No one who ever came in contact with his 
gorilla-like aspect eould forget him. To 
meet von Hindenburg once was an experi- 
ence to be remembered no less vividly than 
an encounter with the semihuman brute 
of the African jungle. I met him, not 
once, but often. I was his guest on 
several occasions. 

Twelve years ago, when my path first 
crossed that of von Hindenburg, he was not 
the great god of the German people that 
the war has made of him. Nevertheless, 
his personality had been felt and his future 
value to the Fatherland quite accurately 
gaged. Prince von Biilow recognized his 
ability, and I remember his very words 
when Hindenburg’s name came up in his 





discussion of the various generals whom Tt 
would be obliged to meet in the course of- 
my military duties. 

‘You can learn much from Hindenburg 
if you can endure him,” said the Prince, 
“Personally, I detest him. He violates 
every rule of good taste. But he is a 
master of a profession, and in the event of 
a big European war, I am convinced that 
only a man of his type could carry such a 
war through to a successful conclusion.” 


The writer’s first meeting with Hinden- 
burg took place at a dinner-party at the 
Foreign Office in Berlin. ‘‘The General’s 
mouth was full, as it usually is when he is 
sitting with anything to eat before him,” 
comments the ex-aitaché, and continues: 


His acknowledgment of the introduction 
was anything but polite. First he grinned, 
and, when he had swallowed what was in 
his mouth, was about to say something to 
me. Then he apparently changed his 
mind, grinned at me once more, and went 
on with the business of eating. Being an 
entire stranger, I was at a complete loss as 
to the significance of his attitude. Being 
attached to the diplomatic corps, I could 
not afford to be rude in return, tempting as 
that was. 

After dinner I strolled into the anteroom 
of the Foreign Office, where brandy, 
whisky, aerated waters, and cigars were 
provided for the guests. There I en- 
countered von Hindenburg, seated at a 
small table by himself enjoying a whisky- 
and-soda and a cigar. I motioned to the 
empty seat opposite him. He nodded and 
I sat down. 

‘‘What was it you were going to say at 
dinner, General?’ I asked. ‘‘It must have 
been something amusing. I felt sure by 
the look in your eyes that I would like to 
have heard it.” 

The General lay back in his chair and 
grinned again. 

In after years I was to note that von 
Hindenburg never laughs when amused. 
He always grins, no matter how amused he 
may be. It is an unusual grin—uncanny, I 
might say. You sense the evil depths of 
the man. Not that he is immoral, for he 
is not. It gives you the impression that 
he is gloating over the possession of some 
unholy power. One can imagine he wore 
it when he looked at some of his troopers 
practising ‘‘cutting the lemon” in the 
Masurian Lakes—with the head of a 
Russian substituted for the lemon. 

Von Hindenburg yawned and I wel- 
comed the interruption of the grin. 

‘*Well, the fact is,”’ he said, finally, “I 
was going to tell you that whenever I am 
introduced to a diplomatist I always feel 
that I have added another liar to my 
acquaintance.” 

The average man would have chuckled 
over the sally. The General leaned back 
again in his chair and grinned more 
broadly than ever. 

I felt rather annoyed, but replied with a 
laugh, ‘‘You know, General, that if we 
diplomatists always told the truth, you 
generals would be kept pretty busy. 
Diplomatic lies go a long way in helping 
to keep the world at peace.”’ 

He apparently was pleased at my reply, 
for he slapped his knee heavily with his 
huge ham of a hand and vowed that I was 
quite right. 

“Yes,” he declared, after a pause, “‘you 
fellows keep us fighters idle. That’s why 
I don’t like you.” 

‘“‘Who is the biggest liar of whom you 
know,” I asked him, laughingly. 

“Tam.” Von Hindenburg fairly roared 
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Over-Land for Over-Seas 


Unceasingly, through the day and the night, through summer heat and winter snows, from Detroit, 
from Chicago, from Dayton, from the heart of the greatest of all nations, they move ever eastward 
—to the sea—the Motor Trucks. 

They—the Motor Trucks—carry that which we make with our hands, our brains and our hearts— 
to our Allies and our own whom we have sent to fight for us—our Sons. We must hearten them. 
We must feed them. We must arm them—these invincible Soldiers of Democracy. 

It is the Motor Truck that brings the inland factory to the gang-plank of the Atlantic transport. 
It is American genius, risen to war emergency, that has developed the Power, the Durability, the 
Efficiency and the Economy of the Motor Truck—to meet this war-time test. 


It is the Russel Internal Gear Drive Axle—really two axles—the live axle that drives the Truck and the dead one that 
carries the Load—that has played a Titan’s part in solving this vast problem of factory-to-seaboard transportation. 
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Internal Gear Drive Axles 


Five Reasons for Russel Pre-Eminence 


Power:—The Russel Internal Gear Drive Axle delivers the Power road-repairs needful to a Russel Axle, so accessible are all parts 
close to the rims of the wheels which means maximum power and simple the design and construction. 
when and where Power is required. The Russel Axle is not sensitive to lack of lubrication. This 


Strength:—The load-carrying axle is a single bar of chrome-nickel means time and labor-saving in long hauls. 


steel. The spindles are integral. There is nothing to break. Economy:—The Russel Axle weighs less and saves tires. It 

The short propeller shaft eliminates “‘whipping.”” Russel brakes requires less power and saves oil and gasoline. 

are recognized as the most posifive and reliable. Road-Clearance:—The absence of bulky housings gives extra- 
Simplicity:—Any intelligent truck driver can make the few minor ordinary clearance for ruts, sand, mud and deep snow. 


And back of all these is the Gudrantee of Nine Years of 
Successful Axle-Design and Manufacture—Russel Reputation. 





Russel Motor Axle Company, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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his reply. I looked incredulous. He re- 
peated, pounding his decorated chest. ‘‘I 
am! Iam!” 

“The author of a lie is a liar, even if he 
does not utter the lie, is not that good 
theology?”’ he demanded’ with only the 
grin to denote that he was talking in a 
jocular vein. 

**Well, then, I have the honor of being 
the author of the biggest lie in history.” 
He was speaking now with a serious mien. 
“Tt is a lie that will aid the Fatherland to 
confound the enemy some day. Our diplo- 
matists will utter it forme. It will deceive, 
mein Gott, but how it will deceive! I hope 
I live, else my charming friend, the Kaiser, 
will appropriate the idea as his own.” 

“Is it permissible to ask what is the 
nature of the lic?’”’ I asked. 

“Tt is not!” Von Hindenburg glared 
malignantly at me. 

It was not until three years later that 
the peculiarly malicious nature of the lie 
‘which so amused the German fighter be- 
came apparent. The writer, in response 
to an invitation from Hindenburg, called 
,at the General’s home, “‘Hanheim,” near 
Hanover. It was nine o’clock at night, and 
an old servant, who also acted as gar- 
dener and general handy man, ushered the 
visitor into the living-room. The writer 
continues: 


There the General lay in a chair sound 
asleep. His immense head hung down, his 
mouth was partly open, and he was breath- 
ing heavily and regularly. He was clad in 
an old tweed suit, the jacket of which was 
thrown wide open, displaying a gray 
flannel shirt. He wore no waistcoat, and 


altogether did not present a very pleasing 
appearance. 
The servant coughed, and then uttered 


my name loudly. After repeating it two 
or three times in an increasingly loud 
voice, von Hindenburg awoke. He rubbed 
his eyes and glanced drowsily at me for a 
few moments, and then all traces of sleep 
vanished from his eyes. He was wide 
awake. 

I shall never forget the sudden trans- 
formation that took place in the man’s 
face in that instant of time. The heavy, 
sleepy, 8tupid-looking countenance flashed 
into life; it became astonishingly alert in 
contrast. The great, heavy lips tightened 
and the dull, beady eyes gleamed. He 
jumped up from his chair with surprizing 
agility for his years and exclaimed: 

**Ah, you have found your way here and 
caught an old soldier napping.” 

The hateful grin flickered across his 
mouth, and we shook hands. 

I stayed for two days at ‘‘ Hanheim,”’ and 
was alone with Hindenburg all the while. 
He was as courteous and considerate a host 
as it was possible for a man of his character 
and disposition to be to a guest of whom, 
in his heart, I believe, he desired to be rid 
as soon as possible. 

I had not forgotten his cryptic utterance 
as to being ‘‘the biggest liar.” Even when 
my chief had dismissed my report of it 
immediately after my first meeting with 
the General, time refused to lessen my 
curiosity. I resolved to bring the subject 
up again. 

In the daytime we pottered about the 
General’s flower-garden, walked over to see 
one or two of his neighbors, and drank beer 
at a tavern at which Hindenburg was a fair- 
ly frequent patron. The landlord of this 
tavern was a Prussian giant—an old Hano- 
verian who had once been a military servant 
of Hindenburg. 





The General when raising his tankard of 
beer to his lips would always utter the 
toast, ‘‘God smite our enemies!”’ to which 
the landlord, wha joined him in his liba- 
tions, would reply, ‘‘God help our enemies, 
General, when you smite them!” 

The implied compliment pleased Hinden- 
burg and made him grin; it pleased him 
especially when there were strangers 
present to hear it. 

I heard afterward that on one occasion 
the landlord omitted to pay his usual 
compliment to the General, whereupon 
Hindenburg emptied his tankard into the 
landlord’s face and thundered: 

“Next time you forget to reply to a toast 
that I offer you, the tankard will go after 
the beer into your ugly face.” 

I can readily credit the story. 


In contrast with most of the “more 
notable generals of history, from Alexander 
to Napoleon, Hindenburg was interested 
in nothing, could talk about nothing, but 
war. It was easy, once he was comfortably 
settled in his chair in the evening and had 
his pipe under way, to start him on this 


subject. The narrative continues: 


‘*War,” he said the second evening, “‘is 
the natural occupation of a soldier; when 
not engaged in fighting, however he may 
be occupied, he is occupied uselessly. He 
is like a barrister without briefs or a surgeon 
without patients.”” Then, after a pause 
and a puffing of his heavy meerschaum 
pipe, he went on: 

“In the next European war you will see 
killing on the biggest scale you ever saw 
before. It will be a war not between 
nations, but between races.”’ 

“Who will the races be, General?’ I 
interposed. 

‘“Teuton against Slav,’ he _ replied. 
**And it will be a war without mercy, as 
war ought to be. 

‘*Barbarians understand war better than 
we Europeans. They have no rules, no 
code, no conventions in war. 

**Kill your enemy in any way you can, 
and when you have killed him in sufficient 
numbers, so that he ean no longer resist 
you, enslave him—that is the barbarian 
theory of war, and it is the right one.” 

Hindenburg hated the Russians, and as 
he warmed up on his favorite subject, 
declared: 

“‘T have never met a Russian that I 
should not take a pleasure in killing. I 
hate them, and if I live to command our 
armies against them in the next war I hope 
I shall kill thousands of them—lI look 
forward to killing them with pleasure.” 

The utter barbarism of the General was 
amazing. Never before had I heard a 
European speak thus in the language of a 
painted savage. 


’ 


It was in the course of this conversation 
that Hindenburg revealed the lie because 
of the spreading of which he considered 
himself a larger liar than any diplomat. 
Seizing a propitious moment, the attaché 
put the question: 

**General, do you still persist in charac- 
terizing yourself as ‘the biggest liar’?’’ 

“Yes! Why?” It was inevitable that 
the grin should break out again. 

‘Sheer curiosity, General. You aroused 
it three years ago. I have often wondered 
whether you were having a little fun with 
me or not.” 

‘“That would be impossible, my friend.” 
He never loses a chance to gibe at either 
friend or foe. ‘‘But you have. a good 





memory, I see. Yes, I am ‘the biggest 
liar,’ and my lie is so well established: that 
the world would not believe me if I denied 
it.” 

“Tt. was suggested to me by a German 
who told a similar lie to the great Casar 
when he overran Europe. The story runs 
that a certain Germanic tribe had been 
subjugated by the Romans and, because 
of their stubborn defense that had cost 
many Roman lives, were required to pay 
an enormous tribute, based upon the popu- 
lation of the tribe. 

“This German chief was a diplomatist 
as well as a fighter. He thought quickly, 
and before Cesar had sent out his officials 
to take the tribal census, fast-running 
couriers had carried a message that caused 
the tribespeople to migrate in great num- 
bers. Thus, the census - takers carried 
back to Cesar a report that showed the 
number of only about one-half of the real 
population. 

‘Some day Germany’s enemies will say: 
‘Ah, she has bitten off more than she can 
chew,’ and they will not understand why 
Germany can chew on so big a cud. They 
will discover that we are stronger than we 
really are when too late. 

‘*Now, to bed, for you must take the 
early morning train.’”’ With a gruff good 
night, von Hindenburg followed me up- 
stairs. 

Some two months later, on the occasion 
of his second visit to Hindenburg, the 
writer found Herr August Thyssen, one of 
the richest men in Germany, a guest of 


the General. The meeting is described: 


I was ushered directly into von Hinden- 
burg’s smoking-room just as the General 
was pointing to its walls lined with about 
2,000 books, most of which referred to war. 
Hindenburg had read a few of them and 
remembered their contents fairly well. 

“*T was about to say to Thyssen,” said the 
General after the introductions as he 
pointed the stem of his pipe to a long row of 
red-bound volumes, ‘‘that there is a series 
of stories of the world’s soldiers who were 
failures. None won fame or reputation, 
and the story of each is in many ways the 
story of the man who was merciful to his 
conquered enemies. The stories of famous 
soldiers are the stories of men who were 
not.” 

I was tremendously interested in Herr 
Thyssen, of whom I had heard much. Heis 
a manof seventy-six years, and out of vari- 
ous business enterprises, principally iron and 
steel, has amassed a fortune almost as great 
as that of Bertha Krupp. He absolutely 
controls all his own enterprises and has 
never converted them into corporations. 
He is one of the keenest and most ruthless 
business men in Germany. 

In many ways both he and von Hinden- 
burg were like each other in character, and 
there was undoubtedly a sort of natural 
affinity, between the men. 

Von Hindenburg told me that Thyssen 
had all the qualities in him which go to 
make a good soldier and wished that his 
friend had been one. 

Thyssen declared to me that if von 
Hindenburg had not been a soldier he 
would have made a fortune in business. 
Later in the evening, during von Hinden- 
burg’s absence, the manufacturer told me 
a story about the General which illustrates 
quite forcibly his iron-handed method of 
discipline. 

An officer, a Captain Weissener, who 
had been attached to von Hindenburg’s 
staff for the maneuvers, was to join the 
General at ‘‘Hanheim” a couple of days 
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Why Repairing Radiator Leaks with 


“X”. Liquid is More Scientific 
| than Soldering 


—and how this remarkable Liquid eliminates 


T takes only a little thought to realize 
that the worst thing a motorist can do 
with a leaky radiator is to have it soldered. 


And this is why— 

In order to get the greatest cooling efficiency, 
radiator walls are made about as thin as this 
sheet of paper. The water passages between 
these walls are very narrow—perhaps 1-16th 
of an inch. 

And the average honeycomb radiator, with 
16,000 square inches of cooling surface, has 
over 24,000 corners that may leak ! 

Imagine hunting for a leak with a white-hot 
soldering torch, and trying to do the delicate 
work of welding the break! Is it any wonder 
that the paper-thin walls weaken and fuse 
into each other? 


XPERIENCED car owners know that a 
soldered radiator always gives trouble. 


Rust and Scale from the entire cooling system 





Many motorists use ‘*X”’ before they have any 
leaks — as radiator insurance. 


Don’t confuse ‘‘X’’ Liquid with cements, 
powders, or flaxseed meals in solid or liquid 
form. These stop the leak by choking it—for 
awhile. But ‘‘X” Liquid makes a scientific, 
life-time repair. 

VERY motorist has noticed the particles 
of rust that come out with the dirty water 
in his radiator. 

This shows that rust is destroying the metal 
walls of the cooling system. And the parts not 
attacked by rust are piled with layers of scale 
— obstructing the free circulation of water. 

The thoughtful car owner realizes that he 
can’t let rust and scale continue to impair 
cooling efficiency. 

So he keeps ‘‘X”’ Liquid constantly in 

the water to loosen the rust and scale 





These thousands 
of car owners—and 
repair men— have 
learned that the 
only scientific way 
to repair a leak is 
with *‘X’’ Liquid— 
the first practical 
method of repairing 
leaks without injury 
to any part of the 
cooling system, « 

“*X”’ is a pure 











Liquid. Itis poured 
into the radiator, 
combines with the 
water, and circu- 
lates freely until it 
finds the leak. 
Then it flows through, and turns to a 
metal-like solid, binding the broken ends 
together with a repair that is permanent. 

In using ‘‘ X ’”’ Liquid it is not necessary 
to drain the radiator, or search for the leak. 
“*X’’ automatically finds all leaks, whether 
in the radiator, pump, gaskets, waterjacket, 
etc., and repairs them in about ten minutes. 


Large Size - - $1.50 
Will do a $25 repair job! 


Within the magnifying glass 
you see a few radiator cells, 
actual size. The white spaces 
between the thin walle show 
the narrow water passages 





already present. The chemical composi- 

tion of ‘‘X’’ is such that it absorbs all free 

| oxygen in the water. This prevents new 

rust from forming. And ‘‘X’’ also holds in 

the water the lime and magnesia that would 
otherwise deposit itself as scale. 

In this way the narrow water passages 

are kept free from 

Rust and Scale. 











Cooling is greatly 
improved. Oilis 
saved. And the mo- 
tor performs better. 


Give your car the 
care it deserves. Al- 
ways keep ‘‘X’’ Liquid 
in the water. ‘‘X’’ is 
the first and onlyscien- 
tific preparation that 
will make the cooling 
system LEAKPROOF 
— RUSTPROOF— 
SCALEPROOF. 





Magnifying glass shows water space 
between cylinders. Note the rust and 
scale, “X” Liquid eliminates Rust— 
and prevents Scale in all water-cool- 


Your dealer sells “X” 
Liquid—or we will ship 
direct on receipt of 


ing systems price and dealer’sname. 


Ford Size - - - 75c 
Will do a $10 repair job! 


Write for the full story of ‘‘X’’ —the wonderful Liquid 


“X” LABORATORIES, 646 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 433 Rialto Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Diamond Construction 
Makes the Pennsylvania Station Strong 


Like the 





The great arched dome, the station building, and the gov- 
ernment post-office covering miles of trackage, are supported 
by diagonal braces which form Diamonds exactly like the 
Diamonds in the Philadelphia Diamond Grid plates. The 
railroad structure cannot sag, buckle, twist or collapse; nor 
can the Diamond Grid plates buckle, short-circuit, nor shed 


their active material. 
COAL MINE LOCOMOTIVES—Hundreds of Philadelphia Dia- 


mond Grid Batteries are hauling coal in greater quantities and with 
fewer men than was ever believed possible. : 

MARINE SERVICE—Philadelphia Diamond Grid Batteries are 
doing their share in beating the U-Boat, in telephone, lighting and wire- 
less service, both in the Navy and the new merchant marine. 

PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES —A thousand dealers and service 
stations are ready to install a Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery in 
your car, gas or electric. Every starting, lighting or ignition battery is 
Guaranteed for 18 Months. All manufacturers of electric cars will supply 
Philadelphia Diamond Grid Batteries. 

ELECTRIC AND GASOLINE TRUCKS—The Philadelphia 
Diamond Grid Battery is used by the Army and Navy, and by many of 
the largest operators of trucks. In the past twelve years it has estab- 
lished an enviable record for long life and economical performance. 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS—Powder plants, 
shipyards, shell-loading plants, and other large industrial establishments 
are solving their plant haulage problems and conserving labor by using 
electric trucks, tractors, and locomotives equipped with the Philadelphia 
Diamond Grid Battery. 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery is helping to win the war. 
PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Ontario and C Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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before the maneuvers began. He went 
from Berlin to ‘“‘Hanheim,” taking some 
papers and maps to the General from the 
war-office. 

Captain Weissener had been extremely 
busy at the war-office prior to starting out 
for ‘‘Hanheim,” and had not been in bed 
for twenty-four hours. He fell asleep in 
the train, and on arriving at Hanover was 
awakened by a ticket inspector. 

The Captain, on learning where he was, 
jumped out of the train with his kit bag, 
but it was not until the train had started 
that he recollected he had left. in the car- 
riage an attaché case containing the papers 
he had brought from the chief of the war- 
office for Hindenburg. 

Captain Weissener told the station- 
master who he was, and had a telephone 
message sent to the next station to stop 
the train, which was a through express to 
Elberfeld, and secure the attaché case and 
then send it back to Hanover by the next 
train. 

Captain Weissener’s name was on the 
case, so that there could be no difficulty 
about identifying it, and he arranged to call 
at Hanover station for the case on the next 
morning. He then drove off to ‘‘ Hanheim”’ 
in a dog-cart that von Hindenburg had 
sent to meet him. The rain was coming 
down in torrents, and when the Captain 
arrived at ‘“‘Hanheim” he was drenched 
through. 

Immediately on his arrival Captain 
Weissener explained to the General what 
had happened to the papers and what he 
had done to recover them. Hindenburg 
listened to the story in silence. When the 
Captain had finished speaking he asked 
him if he had anything further to say. 

Captain Weissener said he had not, 
beyond the fact that he would go early in 
the morning to the station to fetch the 
attaché case. 

“You will not,” said von Hindenburg. 
“You will go back to the station now and 


fetch the papers to-night, and you will have | 


to walk to the station. To-morrow you will 
go back to Berlin, and I shall send a mes- 
sage by you to the chief at the war-office 
to inform him that I have dismissed you 
from my staff, and recommend that you 
shall be court-martialed. You deserve to 
be shot. Now go!”’ 

The Captain was court-martialed after- 
ward. He was reprimanded severely and 
reduced for a year to the rank and pay of a 
lieutenant. 

There have been indications enough since 
the beginning of the war that the Kaiser 
and von Hindenburg did not get on any too 
well together; in Germany, before the war, 
it was no secret that the two men detested 
each other. The dislike had its origin when 
they met the first time, but it did not break 
out openly till the grand maneuvers in 
1909, when von Hindenburg completely 
outgeneraled the Kaiser. As the Post 
tells the story: 

The General managed to cut off part of 
the Royal Army, under the command of 
the Kaiser, consisting of two regiments of 
Prussian Guards and Bavarians—the pick 
of the Royal troops. The Emperor was 
endeavoring to extricate them from the 
mess he had got them into when Hinden- 
burg claimed their capture. His claim 
was allowed by Generals von Kluck and 
von Bissing, who were acting as umpires. 

The Emperor, in a furious rage, left the 
field with his staff, and the maneuvers were 
concluded the next day by von Falken- 
hayn, who took command of the Royal 





| eumstance that delighted the Kaiser. 








troops in the absence of the Emperor, sur- 
rendering to von Hindenburg. 

At the conference of generals, which fol- 
lowed the maneuvers and which the Kaiser 
refused to attend, Hindenburg declared he 
regretted, owing. to the Kaiser’s absence 
from the field, that he was unable to have 
the honor of taking him prisoner. With 
great gusto von Hindenburg told the story 
to Thyssen and myself. 

Two years later at the annual maneuvers 
the feud broke out again when von Hinden- 
burg declined to have the Prince Auguste 
Wilhelm, the Kaiser’s son, on his staff. 
Later, when he was told by the Emperor 
that the Prince would serve on the staff of 
von Kluck at maneuvers, von Hindenburg 
remarked: ‘‘I can only say, sir, that I am 
sorry for von Kluck.” 

“You will be more sorry for yourself 
before long,”’ said the Emperor. 

He had expected an humble apology 
from the General for his refusal to accept 
the Prince on his staff, and Hindenburg’s 
candid remark made him furious. The 
next day von Hindenburg was informed 
that he had been relieved of his command 
at the coming maneuvers, and that it had 
been given to General von Bissing. 

Two days later the Emperor repented of 
his decision, and the Chief of Staff at the 
war-office wrote to von Hindenburg to 


tell him that he would be required to take | 


his command at the maneuvers. 
“*T wrote on the back of that letter,”’ the 
General told me: 


Kluck.’ And I mailed it back to the Chief 


| of Staff, but that fool was afraid to show it | 


to the Emperor. Bah! God help Ger- 
many if he and his sons ever lead our 
armies on the field.” 

Hindenburg had a sneering contempt for 
the military display, all the pomp and cir- 
The 
old General was fond of wearing the shab- 


Berlin, to attend the military parades and 


ceremonies that the Emperor exulted in | 


holding. 

After 1911, however, Hindenburg was 
not invited to these show functions, and The 
Post explains why: 

In that year, the Kaiser, standing in 


| front of the Neues Palais, watching a cere- 


mony that had lasted all the afternoon, 
noticed the glum look on von Hindenburg’s 
face. 

“‘General,’”’ said the Kaiser, ‘‘you~ are 
getting a little bit too old for field days of 
this sort. You are looking tired.” 

Now Hindenburg is. rather touchy about 
his age, for he is, as a matter of fact, the 
oldest general on the active list. The Kaiser 
knew this, and what he said was uttered 
purposely to annoy von Hindenburg. 

I noted the familiar malicious grin break 
out on the General’s face. He looked 
sneeringly at the group of officers surround- 
ing the Kaiser and then squarely in the 
eyes of the Kaiser himself. 

“T am certainly old enough, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘‘and I think your Majesty is 
also, to have left off playing soldier.” The 
Emperor glared at him, but said nothing. 
Von Hindenburg, however, never attended 
another function. 

When the war broke out it amused me 
immensely to read in the German news- 
papers the inspired story to the effect that 
von Hindenburg had been called out from 
his ‘‘retirement” to help the Fatherland by 
his specialized knowledge in the prospective 
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theater of war in Russia. It was a pretty 
little legend: how the old ‘‘war-dog” was 
sleeping quietly in his den at ‘‘Hanheim”’ 
when his country was attacked; how the 
Emperor suddenly remembered that he 
knew every inch of the great areas in which 
a Russian offensive would be waged, and 
how the old warrior, revived by the crisis, 
buckled on his long-discarded armor and 
sallied forth to the fray. 

As a matter of fact, von Hindenburg 
was in the war-office at Berlin when the 
news came that England had declared war 
on Germany. I was in the office but 
unaware of von Hindenburg’s presence in 
the council chamber, which, of course, was 
forbidden to me. 

Herr Prodorf, the assistant secretary of 
war, suddenly emerged from the chamber. 
“T have told von Hindenburg the news,” 
said he. 

‘“Well, we ought to have some fun with 
England’s pocket army!’’ said the General. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 





" EMEMBER McKenna” is a bat- 

tle-cry famous on the Franco- 
American line, tho the major who inspired 
it now lies buried in the military cemetery 
at Chateau-Thierry. A practising attorney 
in New York City, James A. McKenna, Jr., 


“* All right, but I am still sorry for von | enlisted in the old Seventh Regiment as a 


private, but sailed for France a captain in 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment of the Rainbow 
Division under Major “Bill’’ Donovan. 
Among the first to cross the River Oureca, 


| the turning-point of the German offensive, 


he was soon after raised to the rank of 
major on the battle-field. Before his last 
fight Major McKenna unbosomed himself to 


; . | a correspondent of the New York Sun with 
biest uniforms he had when summoned to | 


the Neues Palais or the Imperial Schloss at | 


the American Army in France, as follows: 

‘*Before the regiment to which I am at- 
tached loses its Irish-American complexion 
by the infusion of other racial replacements 
it is my dearest wish that we have a chance 
to uphold the traditions of this great 
Celtic military organization.” 

When Chaplain Francis Duffy urged 
that he be not impaiient, that the boys 
of the Sixty - ninth would surely have 
their innings, McKenna was silent for 
a moment and then replied: ‘We must 
show the whole world where Irishmen 
stand, father. We must show that we 
are in this fight for liberty with heart 
and soul.” Exactly ten days later, the 
Sun correspondent relates, this ‘‘superb 
leader of men and out-and-out American” 
was killed by shell-concussion at the head of 
his troops. His soul went marching on 
with his men as they cried, ‘‘Remember 
McKenna,” we read, and they fought like 
demons, charging into machine-gun em- 
placements, advancing through artillery- 
barrages, and rolling the enemy back from 
ridge to ridge. That Major McKenna saw 
clearly what was ahead of him is plain 
from a statement credited to him at Camp 
Mills when the regiment, under command 
of Major “Bill” Donovan, was waiting for 
the word to sail: 

‘‘Bil) has promised us that if the chance 
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Financial Facilities for U.S. Forces 
in the West End of London 
Brown, Shipley & Company 


TO THOSE 
IN THE SERVICE OF 


U. S. ARMY, NAVY, 
RED CROSS, 

Y. M. C. A., 
KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS and 
SALVATION ARMY 


WE ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FREE OF COMMISSION 





OFFICERS’ MAPS OF LON- 
DON and PARIS free upon ap- 
plication to Brown Brothers & 
Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 











Tue branch of Brown, Shipley & Com- 
pany at 123, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
is within five minutes of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Foreign Office, Downing Street, the Air 
Board, the Offices of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and practically every administrative 
office of the British Government as well 
as of the headquarters of the Red Cross. 
It is in the heart of London’s hotel, 
theatre, club, and shopping area, convenient 
for the subways, Charing Cross and all 
railroad terminals. 


To officers and men of the U. S. Army and 
Navy, and to all engaged in Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus and 
Salvation Army work in Europe, Brown 
Brothers & Co. are issuing letters of credit 
on Brown, Shipley & Co. free of com- 


mission, during the war. 


Enquiries on all matters relative to trans- 
ferring funds to Europe receive prompt 
attention. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, S. W. 





BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
ALEXANDER BROWN 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


& SONS * BALTIMORE 





I . How to Make the 
OPPORTUNITIES: mew. St Them 

A practical handbook teaching that the advantages one 
gains in life bear a direct proportion to the exertions one 
Puts forth to secure them gad that “‘“God helps those 
who help themselves.” Full of common sense, sage ad- 
vice, and useful hints on the best methods of turning 
circumstances to one’s profit. 


18mo, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 





- 23 CIGARS 








The World War 
in Slides & 
lectures 


4 he first series of authentic photographs show- 
ing tht latest phases of the war in Lantern Slides. 
Absorbingly interestin g, heart-gripping views. Fro 

original protestants | by B AST sta’ photographers. 
py Fox pelvate or public Ct 
tours, Y. M. C. tS 


ee peter ris panes = 





2 “Over the T: 


‘Abdicionsh testers « slide sets, with or without a oy on war spice. 
an iectrcean ag my = I 
75,600 aides. Seed or ost sty or te ents Catalog 10c. 
Write for free Ci interns, or Slides, 
or Moving Picture gigs and Supplies 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Dept. C, PHILADELPHIA, 


(as easy U use as to say) 


‘removes all body 
odors instantly 
After the bath rub a little 


“Mum” under arm—or wher- 


ines *y zee | ever Odors may arise. Lasts till the 


next bath. Harmless, stainless, 
dainty, cleanly. Druggists and 
‘| Department stores everywhere. 


25c—at drug and department stores. 


**Mum’** is a Trade Mark registered in 
U. S. Patent Office. 





pa.! ‘‘Mam’’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





comes, and we think it will, of getting 
into action he’ll let the officers go to the 
front instead of holding us back in the 
trenches, as we understand they are doing 
over there now. We are going Over the 
top with the boys. Bill has given me his 
personal assurance of this and I am going 
to France happy in the knowledge that | 
am going to get a crack at the Germans. 

“T firmly believe that I am not coming 
back. There are a lot of boys here in 
Camp Mills who will never see old New 
York again. We are going into the 
fiercest kind of fighting the world has 
ever known and the boys of the Sixty- 
ninth are bound to live up to the tradi- 
tions of the regiment, which means they 
will be in the thick of the scrimmage and 
court death over and over again for their 
country’s flag. 

‘**All I ask is a chance to get six Ger- 
mans. I am entitled to it. I can lick 
six Germans in a stand-up fight, one after 
the other or all in a bunch. This isn’t 
boasting. I can name dozens of men 
in the regiment who can do the same thing. 
We’re their superiors in every way in 
fighting. The American soldier thinks 
as well as fights. He is a natural born 
fighter, and the average soldier is a general 
in any kind of a mix-up.” 

In another letter to his father, Major 
McKenna gave certain counsel that should 
be reassuring to all those who have loved 
ones in the service. He speaks of the 
possibility of wild rumors spread about the 
regiment even before it got into any kind of 
action and, urging his father not to listen 
to any such tales, proceeds: 


“The War Department and the papers 
will give the facts long before any one 
eould write them, and you may always 
feel sure that the next of kin is notified of 
any mishap within a day or two. This 
is to quiet any misgiving. In order to 
calm any one who may inquire at the office, 
I may tell you that to date there has not 
been a death in my company, and my 
wounded are doing well—hoping to get 
back into the game again as soon as 
possible. 

“‘One incident: I saw a German shell 
hit a place in which there were several 
men. The explosion was like all the rest, 
but not a sign of confusion among my men. 
Soon the shelling passed that point, but 
not until it had passed did the men who 
were hit have a word to say, and when 
the first man spoke all he said was: ‘Boys, 
I think I’m wounded.’ I'll never forget 
that piece of calm Irish grit—wonderful. 
That fellow was painfully wounded, but 
he never groaned—not a sound. You will 
be glad to know he will recover. 

‘‘Another day while a group of men 
were out on a patrol they were shelled 
by what we call the ‘Dolly Sisters.’ 
The men had never been fired at before 
in their lives, and you can not imagine 
what an experience it was, but they 
kept cool, never dreamed of retiring, 
but just obeyed orders as tho they were 
moving over a parade-ground on practise 
attack. They went through the fire, 
accomplished their mission, and came back 
in perfect order and not a man wounded. 
That was another case of sheer courage. 

“I saw one of the shells land where 
a man had been just an instant before 
and as the lumps shot upward I said 
to myself: ‘Too bad—that’s your finish.’ 
But it was not, for my man was using 
his head, and will use it again and again 
before the Germans get him. 

“These instances are not news to you, 
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Why -mpire Red Jubes 


last as long as the average car itself 
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In an inner tube, the two most necessary 
qualities are tensile strength and long life. 


Empire Red Tubes are justly famous for 
their great tensile strength. Interesting ex- 
periences that show this strength are constantly 
coming to our attention. 


Just the other day, Mr. J. P. Gregory, 
Empire Tire Dealet of Columbia, Mo., 
took a 31 x 4 Empire Red Tube out of 
stock, and fastened it to the rear axle of his 
car and to the front axle of another car. 
Then he put a jack under the rear wheel 
of his own car to hold it still, got into the 
other car, put on the power and _ backed 
away. He backed until the Empire Red 
Tube was stretched to 22 
feet—several times its nor- 


VII. The Story of Tensile Strength and Long Life 


An interesting instance in the long life of 





Empire Red Tubes is given in this letter from 
C. C. Woodmansee, of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


“T have in my possession a 32 x 3% 
Empire Red Tube that I used for about 
The tube was finally disposed 
of as equipment on a car sold second 
After the present owner had let 
his barn about a year, he 
brought it in to see if it was any good. 
I find the stock is just exactly as good as 
when I purchased the tube.” 


Many car owners fall into the wrong habit 


of thinking that just because casings wear 
out normally after a few thousand miles, it 
is all right for inner tubes to wear out, too. 





mal length. 


When he took it off, 
he found this Empire Red 
Tube absolutely as good as 
new. 


But if tensile strength 
were the only merit of 
Empire Red Tubes, they 
would not give the ex- 
ceptional service that 
they do. What makes 
them stand out above all 
other ‘tubes is their 
long life. | 








[he Finpire Tire JJea ler 





As a matter of fact, tubes 
ought to last as long as the 
average car itself. Empire 


Red Tubes do. 


This long life is due to 
the exclusive process con- 
trolled by the Empire 
Rubber & Tire Co., of 
Trenton, N. J. 


When you put on an 
Empire Red Tube, you are 
getting permanent equip- 
ment—something which you 
ought not to have to re- 
place so long as you have 
the car. 
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Drain out the kerosene 


Fill crankcase with kerosene 
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Fill up with Veedol 


How to get real hill- pulling power 


VERY motorist is proud of his car when it goes 

sailing up a stiff grade on high gear all the way. 

He is doubly proud when he has to throttle it 
down at the top. 


With any engine the difference between confident, 
smooth, pulling power and uncertain, racking inefficiency 
is, more often than motorists realize, in the lubrication. 


Why ordinary oil increases friction and 
wastes power 


Inferior oil cannot stand up under the terrific heat of 
the engine—200° to 1000° F. It breaks down quickly, 
a large portion turning to black sediment. 


Sediment is the greatest enemy of the working parts of 
the engine. Sediment has no lubricating value and it 
crowds out the oil with lubricating qualities from the 
bearings and other points where it is most needed. 


When you try to climb a steep grade, sediment may 
break the oil film between the pistons and cylinder 
walls, so necessary to maintain the compression seal 
which means pulling power. In addition, there is in- 
creased friction, and consequent drag, consuming power 
at every point of contact between working parts. 


How scientific lubricant solves your 
problems 


To get real hill-climbing power, smooth, quiet running 
and freedom from mechanical troubles, you must use 
an oil that will resist heat and minimize the formation 
of wear-producing sediment—a lubricant that will be 
scientifically suited to your particular engine. The oil 
which most perfectly fulfills these requirements is the 
scientific lubricant—Veedol. 


Veedol is made by a special process 


Veedol is unlike ordinaty oil. It is made differently, 
and has different properties and characteristics. Veedol 


is made by the Faulkner Process—recently : discovered 
and used exclusively by this company. 


The famous Sediment Test shows how Veedol resists 
heat and reduces sediment 86%. After 500 miles ot 
running in the same engine and under identical con- 
ditions, ordinary oil, shown in the left-hand bottle 
on the opposite page, contains fully seven times as much 
sediment as Veedol. 


Reduces waste from evaporation 


The average motor oil acts like water in a kettle. When 
water is subjected to intense heat it evaporates as 
steam. Under the terrific heat of the engine ordinary 
oil evaporates very rapidly through the oil-filler in the 
form of vapor. 


Veedol not only resists destruction by heat and the 
consequent formation of sediment, but also reduces oil 
evaporation in your engine to a minimum. For this 
reason you will get from 25% to 50% more mileage 
per gallon with Veedol than with the average oil. 


Up to the time Veedol was placed on the market few 
motorists realized the importance of choosing a lubricant 
made to withstand the destructive effects of heat. 
Many considered it economy to buy cheap, ordinary oil. 


Today more than a million motorists keep their cars 
running like new at reduced operating cost by using 
Veedol. 

When figured by miles of service, and not by cost per 
gallon, Veedol proves much more economical than 
ordinary oils, which evaporate rapidly under the heat 
of the engine. 


For trucks, tractors and stationary 
engines 
Owners of motor trucks, tractors and stationary engines 


find that, besides minimizing wear, Veedol reduces the 
annoyance and expense of trouble and repairs. 


Run the engine very slowly 30 seconds © 
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used in testing mo- 
tor oils for deteri- 
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evaporationand 
sediment. Tests for 
evaporation made 
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- Make this simple, conclusive test today at Rha BO 
‘ = th dinar il, 
ists Drain the oil out of your crankcase, and fill with kero- as well as reducing 
5 of sene. Run the engine very slowly for 30 seconds and 7 
on- then drain out all kerosene. Fill up with Veedol and 
ttle make a test run over a familiar road, including steep 
uch hills and level straightaways. 
You will find that your engine has acquired wonderful 
hill-climbing power and snappy pick-up. It will run 
more smoothly and quietly and will give greater gasoline 
hen mileage. 
as Buy Veedol today — 
ary Your dealer has Veedol in stock, or can get it for you. Veedol Greases 
the If he does not, write us for the name of the nearest 
dealer who can supply you. All Veedol greases are 
the P of the same high quality 
oil Send for this 100-page book on i Ani eee” tie 
his lubrication “ 
. 5 Veedol Cup Grease is 
ge The most complete book ever published on automobile initia tien peed 
ail, lubrication, written by a prominent engineer, and used ; : ad < 
ow as text book by many schools and colleges. Describes Light, Medium and Heavy, 
wt and illustrates all types of lubrication systems; tells how as is Veedol Graphite 
at. to keep your car running like new at minimum expense. Grease, which is recom- 
oil. CONTENTS mended for lubricating 
ars Part 1. Internal Combustion Engines—Design, Operation and water pump shafts. 
; Lubrication. 
ng Part 2. Oils—Characteristics and Methods of Testing Qualities. Vaud Gut -Copaint 
Part 3. Transmissions, Differentials and their Lubrication. gives efficient lubrication 
er Part 4. Oil Refining, Veedol Products and Lubrication Charts. with the minimum leakage. 
an Also contains Veedol Lubrication Chart, showing correct It is fluid enough to flow 
at grade of Veedol for every car, winter or summer. Send beck continually to the 
10c for a copy. It may save you many dollars. nies quite to ended 
TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY a on re oo 
Veedol Department remains practically the 
1es 2128 BOWLING GREEN BUILDING NEW YORK same at full operating 
he. Branches or distributors in all principal cities of the temperatures. 
United States and C: 
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but I recount them to illustrate the type 
of man America has sent here, not in any 
one regiment, but in all, and to assure 
you all that you can depend upon us if 
you just feed us with supplies. Have no 
fear, dad, for if my turn or Billy’s comes 
to take the trip you need not apologize for 
the manner of our going. We will give our 
best, and the count will not be against 
us. If the Germans get us they must 
pay the bill in men either to us or our 
pals. That is as it should be. 

“*Every man is working hard and doing 
well. As for me, there is nothing I like 
better than just what I am doing, and 
truth compels me to confess that, altho 
I feel sorry that my folks must worry 
about me, I love the life and am actually 
glad to be here—partly because it is in- 
teresting, instructive, marvelous, partly 
because I would hate to think my parents 
would have to apologize for me. 

“T am glad I am here, glad to be in the 
war, glad there are no glass eyes or con- 
seientious objections in my system, glad 
there will never be a time in after life 
when the man who is making the money 
by staying home can afford to look me 
in the eye—even if I should be a soldier 
all my life and never do another thing. 
But most of all I am glad because I feel 
that, way down in your hearts, you, father 
and mother, take pride in my being here.” 


The last letter of Major McKenna 
reached his father only after the death of 
the son had been announced by the War 
Department and in the press: 


“Billy and I came through the big scrap 
O. K. I got a little gas, but beyond a 
little discomfort did not suffer—and did 
not have to leave the scrap. 

“‘Of course you have read all about the 
fight and I can add little at this writing. 
I will say, however, that we licked the 
Germans and licked them badly. They 
had everything prepared and had a time- 
table to a city well behind us—but their 
train was stalled on our line. We not only 





licked them, but we took a lot of prisoners, | 


killed an enormous number, annihilated 
one whole battalion, wiped out a division, 
and wrecked several others. The Kaiser 


watched our part of the fight from an ob- | 
servation-tower about 15 kilometers away. | 


Sorry we did not know at the time that he 
was there, but at that we gave him a good 
show. 

““We are not crowing, but we are hopeful 
and confident. I’ve often told you we 
could lick the Germans in a square fight. 
Now we've done it. All is not velvet, but 
from now on the odds will turn more and 
more in our favor. 


**As for our regiment—well, we thought | 


we were the best, but as we look the facts 
in the face we are bound to admit there is 


no best—all ‘are wonderful and what one | 


does depends: solely on the opportunity. 
Bravery is taken for granted, and the 
greatest acts of heroism are looked upon as 
‘in line of duty.’ Maybe we are not great 
soldiers, but. I guess nobody will deny that 
the American is brave, strong, aggressive, 
and versatile. 

‘*When we leave the chalk of Champagne 


we shall leave behind us some good com- | 


rades, but they.died nobly and the Germans | 


paid at least. five times the price. 

“Tom Blake and Bingham are O. K. 
So are all the boys you know. 

“Shall write a/longer ietter, descriptive 
of the fight, if time permits and if I get 
through the next one. 

“ Jim.” 


Good things still come out of Germany; 
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the following letter is sufficient proof of 
that. It was written by Capt. John W. 
Morris, of Somerville, Tenn., assigned to 
the British Army in June, 1917, and in 
medical charge of the Ninth Battalion, 
the Black Watch Regiment, until it was 
cut to pieces on March 28 of this year, 
when he and his entire staff were captured. 

The humor of his first letter, lately 
received from a German hospital where he 
is attending British wounded, is of the 
subtle, fine-edged Yankee sort. It would 
be interesting to know how many Teutonic 
eensors struggled to understand his re- 
marks, and on what ground they decided 
to pass them. 

We quote the Captain’s joyous epistle 
as it appeared in the Memphis News- 
Scimitar: 


“‘T have been transferred to the Ger- 
man service. I was expecting to be 
transferred to the American Army and 
this came as a complete surprize. 

“The change came so suddenly that 
within an hour after dressing our own 
wounded I was assisting German doctors 
with their wounded and the wounded 
British prisoners of war. 

“T, then, without being consulted as 
to what climate agreed with me, took 
a Cook’s tour of the French and Ger- 
man border, staying in nunneries and 
breweries at night and finally was sent 
here to assist in looking after British 
wounded. 

‘‘Everything is decided for me. All 
matters of importance are looked after 
without my aid. In fact, I don’t even 
have to worry about what I write, be- 
eause if it doesn’t suit the censor makes 
a lot of erasures. 

*‘Already I have solved the problem 
of why suspenders are so popular here. 
I have contributed one-third of my belt 
to the salvage-dump and could spare 
more, only I notice that it is beginning 
to look juicy and nice, so I retain it. 

“As to parcels that are sent me, al- 
low me to suggest that they be securely 
packed and that not many days elapse 
before sending another. There is another 
officer here, but he eats his nails all the 
while, and consequently he is looking well. 

**T will be content here as soon as the 








mail begins to come, but just now I feel | 


hermetically sealed up from the world. 
Understand me, if I become discouraged 
I will continue to stay. This is one job 
I can’t lose. 

“*T won’t say how many British wounded 
are here because the letter might get de- 
stroyed and delay the parcel, but we work 
from 8:30 in the morning until 7 in the 
evening and do only the urgent dressings. 
I didn’t know there were so many broken 
legs in the world. 


“Regarding the soap that you are go- | 


drug-store 
you will 
confining 


Don’t go to a 
where 
By 


ing to send: 
for it. A grocery is 
find the kind I want. 


| myself to behind the ears and back of 


the neck ablutions I will probably be 
able to make this piece of soap do until 
I hear from you. 

‘“*T have discontinued the use of cigarets, 
not that they were doing me any harm at 
all, but I decided to quit until that parcel 
comes. My ceigaret-case thinks it is 
New Year, and my stomach has decided 
that I am either wounded in the neck or 
that it is Lent. 

“T am glad I’m alive.” 





Lieut. D. B. -Milner, formerly of Hen- 
derson, Texas, now of a fire-tested com- 
pany of American marines ‘‘Somewhere in 
France,” writes to his mother of a recent 
engagement that left him at the head of 
his company. If the actual battle-atmos- 
phere seems to be tempered a little, as 
battle-atmospheres are likely to be in 
letters to mothers, he gives some salient 
outlines of modern fighting. 

His letter appears in The Rusk County 
News, of Henderson, Texas: 


““My battalion made two attacks, and 
what we went up against was machine 
gun after machine gun, but both times we 
reached our objective. Our losses were 
heavy, but nothing to compare to those of 
the enemy. 

“Just before the second attack my 
captain got a bullet in each leg, so he was 
out of it and it left me to command the 
company. I made it all right, and my 
company captured fifteen heavy machine 
guns and we got a German captain and 
twenty-five of his men as prisoners. Be- 
sides that we killed an awful lot of the 
pests. I was the only one to take a cap- 
tain prisoner, so you can imagine how good 
I felt when I got him. He was a very 
military -looking fellow and really very 
good-looking. 

“‘T never enjoyed anything more in my 
life than I did the first attack I was in. 
There were bullets from the machine guns 
flying around me all the time, but I never 
minded it at all. Somehow or other I 
went into both attacks feeling that I 
would not get hit and my premonition was 
right. The second attack was worse, 
tho, because I was in command and had 
the responsibility of the company on my 
hands, and that caused somewhat of a 
strain. 

‘**An attack is not so bad as some people 
seem to think—that is, of course, if you 
go through it unhurt. Ever since I wasa 
small kid I have wondered just how I 
would act if I went into battle—if my 
knees would shake, if I would want to 
run to the rear, or if I would be paralyzed 
and could not move at all. I had no de 
sire to run away, and I believe I was about 
as calm as I ordinarily am, and most of 
the men seemed to be the same way. 
Not a man ran in either attack. 

The worst thing about our stay was the 
continual shelling we were under. You 
can’t get back at that, and all you can do 
is submit to it. However, our artillery 
sent over about ten shells to the Germans’ 
one, so they were bound to have been 
somewhat uncomfortable. 

‘‘Gas was another bad thing, and you 
have to submit to it just as you do to the 
shelling without a chance to get back at 
them. 

‘“‘T have all sorts of souvenirs, which the 


rules of war required me to take off of 





prisoners. I will send some home to you 
people. I would love to send a steel 
helmet, but they are so large and heavy 
that they would be hard to pack. I have 
a pistol I am going to send you and you 
can hang it up along with my swords and 
this pistol can represent the first trophy | 
got in my initial encounter with the Huns. 

“The Germans are cowards and are 
easily put on the run, and as soon as they 
find they are cornered they give up 4% 
prisoners. They are a dirty bunch of 
fighters, nothing game about them. We 
took hundreds of prisoners but they got 
none from us. 

“* As arule the German soldiers are very 
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‘“Yes, and I really enjoyed doing it. I used to think an ironing machine 
was only good for flat work, but on my SIM’ LEX I iron John’s s>ft shirts 
and underwear, my own lingerie, aprons and nouse dresses, besides the child- 
ren’s play clothes, curtains, and many other necessary articles. 


‘**And, Nell, the wonderful thing is that I’m saving $2.50 every week, for 
now I only need my laundress for one day instead of two. Doing my own 


ironing on the SIMPLEX is my pet economy. 


which I used to send to the laundry I now do myself.” 


Irons everything 
except skirts and 
shirtwaists. Com- 
pletes an average 
ironing in a single 
hour at a_ total 
fuel cost of 3c. 
Saves $100 a year 


SIMPLEX 


TH 




















in fuel, help and laundry bills. 


506, 168 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JRONER 


It saves fuel too and the work 


Electric Drive 
SIMPLEX for 
homes with elec- 
tricity or Power 
Ironer for use 
with washing ma- 
chine or gasoline 
engine. Hand 


Power SIMPLEX for home without power. 
Sold On Easy Payments and On Approval. Write for Free Mlustrated Literature 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 


Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 


We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 
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young or very old. One sees no middle- 
aged men at all to amount to anything. 
Except for the man-power the Germans 
seem to be faring very well—well equipped, 
and the ration they get is not so bad. 
After our second attack our rations were 
slow in getting up to us, so we ate bread 
that was left behind by the Boche and it 
was not half bad. One interesting thing 
about them is that on their belt-buckles 
they have inscribed, ‘Gott mit Uns.’ He 
was not with thém on a single day that we 
attacked them. 

““T would not take a fortune for my ex- 
perience against the scoundrels and es- 
pecially the day when I commanded the 
company. I am still company commander 
and suppose I will be for about two months. 
It is’a lot of responsibility, but it is 
pretty nice because I have a fine bunch of 
men to work with and they can’t be beat 
when it comes to real fighting. My 
eompany had the most difficult ground to 
cover in both attacks and the losses were 
smaller. Right now I have 130 men while 
most outfits have only about 90. We lost 
lots of officers—some broke down from 
nervous strain and others were wounded 
and others were killed. After the second 
attack I did not have a single officer left 
in the company. However, my non- 
commissioned officers are splendid, so we 
made it all right. 

“Two men out of my company have been 
recommended for the medal of honor. 
One of them is my orderly. His long suit 
is putting machine guns out of com- 
mission. 

“Our brigade was cited in orders twice, 
so now we are entitled to wear one of the 
French cords over our shoulders. Most 
of our men have been recommended for 
some sort of a medal, so when we get all 
of our decorations on we will be a gay- 
looking bunch. 

“Tt is a great game, and bad as it is at 
times, I would not take anything for my 
privilege of being in it all. I really love 
to slay the enemy and my old trusty 
“45’ Colt has several notches cut in the 
handle. 

“With worlds of love, I am, as ever, your 
devoted son. 

“D. B. MiItner.” 





Capt. Wm. A. Rawls, Jr., of Pensacola, 
Fla., mentions a night bombardment, 
in the course of which his company lost 
heavily. We quote a portion of his letter 
from the Pensacola Journal: 


‘‘We have been in the thick of the fight 
for a whole week, and are now back ina 
quiet, deserted French village for a rest 
of a few days. We leave to-night for 
a march to another town, and get there 
in the morning. Four nights ago the 
Germans made a terrific bombardment 
of the town in which my company was 
billeted,-and my casualty-list in wounded 
and dead amounted to twenty-seven, 
including three lieutenants killed out- 
right; since that time I have become a 
fatalist, and feel that my time simply 
had not arrived. One of the shells wound- 
ed all of my four zooks, and we were giving 
first aid when a high-explosive shell burst 
ten feet away from me, which resulted in 
the majority’ of the casualties. Black 


dark, no lights allowed, and shells falling 
like hail! an experience I shall not soon 
forget. I had been out with two lieu- 
tenants posting a platoon on the fighting 
sector, and we had just returned to our 
rooms for the night, at one o’clock a.m., 
when the bombardment began. 


These 


| the Americans. 





same two and one other were dead fifteen | to his sister. 
I think now I lead a | 
charmed life, as it is nothing short of a | 


minutes later. 


miracle how I escaped without a scratch. 
I have just written letters of sympathy, 
and a narrative of the incidents to the rel- 
atives of the dead officers, and I did my 
best to tell all I know they want to hear. 

**We have been in the liveliest sector 
on the Front, and we can well believe 
it. To-night we go to a sector which 
is not dangerous, because it is so very 
quiet.” 





Private Edward J. Farrell, of New York 
City, who was killed in action on July 13, 
in his will, which was made public by a 
friend recently, included this paragraph: 

“To the little old United States I give 
my life willingly, because she is the 
grandest, greatest, and freest country in 
the world. And I hope to God that the 
day will come when she will be indeed 
‘America for Americans’ of undivided 
allegiance.” 





Cecil Elkins, a Kentucky boy twenty- 
two years old, a private in the marines, 
has killed six Germans, and been through 
some of the most terrific experiences human 
ingenuity ever contrived. He writes from 
a hospital, as reported by the Winchester 
Leader: 


“‘T have been wounded in left leg by 
shrapnel, but am in hospital and con- 
valescing nicely. Ralph Demaree was 
also wounded and is in the bed next to 
me. We have been together all the time 
and were wounded about two hours apart. 
His was an accidental bayonet wound, 
but he is getting along nicely. 

“We have sure been fighting. We 
were under a battle-fire of machine guns 
and artillery-fire for ten days. We con- 
sider ourselves saved by our prayers and 
the prayers sent up by your people. 

‘We both got to kill some Germans. 
I killed six myself, three with my rifle 
and three with a hand- bomb. The 
Germans are cowards. They won’t fight 
They throw up their 
hands and ery “‘ Kamerad,”’ and then you 
take them prisoner; while you start to 
search them they will pull a gun and 
shoot you. So you see we generally shoot 
them down like dogs, as they deserve. 

“The United States marines sure are the 
heroes now. The French people think 
we are Uncle Sam’s best fighters. The 
Germans call us ‘Devil dogs.’ They 
say we kill all and take no prisoners. 
Well, we ain’t that bad. 

“T have some thrilling stories to tell. 
A man has to be in it to understand the 
horrors of that battle. You may be sure 
all the bloody stories you hear and read 
of in the papers you didn’t think were true 
are all true. This is the most cruel and 
hard war ever fought. You see your 
comrades killed on each side of you, then 
you think it is your last, but I came out 
remarkably well and consider a lay-up 
in the hospital a couple of months lucky. 

‘““My friend and bunky was killed 
and I was hurt by the same shell. The 
Germans use quite a bit of gas, but no 
good. They can’t scare us much. 

**Your friend, 
**CEcIL.” 


There is a singular vividness about 
this letter from a private in the marines 











The writer, coming from 
an experience with modern war at its worst, 
is able to tell something of what it means. 
Several of his revelations must have ex. 
caped the censorship by a hair. He 
writes: 


‘“‘ A few days ago we made an attack and 
gained our objective with practically no 
fighting. As our lines advanced, some- 
body in the German lines yelled, ‘Marines!’ 
The Germans began running and for a few 
minutes it looked like a riot. About a 
week ago sixty of us were going through 
the woods to our positions. We got 
lost and before we realized that we were 
not in our own lines we found that we 
were in the very midst of a German ma- 
chine-gun nest. We began firing and 
the Germans began surrendering. We 
backed out of the woods with 169 men 
and three officers as prisoners. Our losses 
were very light. 

“But, God! It has been awful. Our 
battalion, which consisted of 1,000 men 
and 400 replacements, making a total of 
1,400 men, came out yesterday with 270 
men. The rest are casualties. It has 
all been open warfare, and even Dante, 
with his imagination, could not conceive 
the least part of what it has been. How 
I lived through it and still have my right 
mind I will never know. Their artillery 
literally poured a stream of shrapnel, 
high explosives, and gas-shells on us during 
the entire seventeen days. I saw man 
after man blown to fragments within a 
few yards of me. I was knocked down 
once by the concussion of a shell, but 
in some way was not struck by the pieces. 
And, Sis, you saved my life. I carry 
the toilet-case you gave me in a little 
bag hanging down my side. A _ bullet 
went through it, through the clothes-brush, 
through the back of the hair-brush, and 
lodged in the side next to me. The 
dead were all around us and their decay- 
ing bodies made such a stench that I 
will never forget it if I live to be a hundred 
years old. We never had one bite of hot 
food, and at times we did not have food 
of any kind. I went for a week without 
even washing my face. Sleep became a 
thing of the dim past. 

“I wouldn’t take a hundred thousand 
dollars for the experience of what I have 
been through, and if it were within my 
power to say, wouldn’t go through it 
again for a million. Of course, the night- 
mare and horror of it will always be in 
my mind, but the memory of the God- 
given, splendid heroism of our boys is 
something that few men will have to look 
back upon. They are about all gone 
now, but they stopt the big German 
drive. The French papers give us credit 
for saving Paris, and I really believe the 
Germans would be in Paris now if we 
had not held. 

“T take it all back about Empey and 
Private Peat being liars. I personally 
saw and went through things more har- 
rowing than anything they write. Much 
of our fighting was hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. The German. bellows like a cow 
when you run a bayonet into him. We 
stormed hundreds of machine guns and 
they would stay at their guns mowing 
us down like leaves until we closed with 
them. Then they would throw up their 
hands and holler ‘‘ Kamerad”’ and we would 
promptly run a bayonet through them. 
You have probably read a little of what 
we did in the papers. 


“The Germans are a bunch of swine - 


and when we get two million Americans 
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7 An owner of a Hudson, with the pres- see you through. 
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| ltWould Still Cost Less Than Meat 


The large Quaker Oats package costs 30 to 32c. 

Suppose you saw it marked $2—you would say, “That’s 
extravagant food.” 

Yet that package contains 6221 calories in units of nutrition. 
And this is what you pay, at the present writing, for those 
same food units in other indispensable foods. 





Cost of 6221 Calories 
In Quaker Oats - - 32c In Eggs - = = $2.67 
In Round Steak - - $2.31 In Leg of Lamb - $3.26 
In Stewing Hens- - $2.10 In Pork Tenderloin $2.75 











Meats, eggs and fish will average about eight times the cost 
of Quaker Oats per unit of nutrition. Yet these are staple, 
universal foods. 

That’s an enormous difference. It means that every 
package used in place of meat saves at least $2. 

Quaker Oats, served liberally, will greatly reduce cost 
of living. 

Used in bread, muffins, cookies, etc., it adds delightful 
flavor and saves wheat. 

And it means better nutrition, both for old and young. 
The oat is the supreme food. 

Use all you can, in every way you can. 


| Quaker Oats 


Made from Queen Grains Only 


_ Just the finest oats— the big, pounds of Quaker Oats from a 

rich, flavory grains — go into bushel. 

Quaker vee. : The result is exquisite flavor 
The little grains are all dis- without extra price. Be sure that 

carded. So we get but ten you get this grade. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South (1959) 
































over here the war will soon be over. One 
of their Red-Cross men, who was armed 
contrary to all laws of humanity, shot 
one of our Red-Cross men while he was 
dressing a wounded soldier. Our men 
bayoneted him on the spot. They also 
tried the old stunt of erying ‘‘ Kamerad,” 
and then when they were close to us letting 
loose with hand-grenades. They tried 
that only once and not one of them lived 
to enjoy their little joke. 

“T am now in a French town a few 
miles back of the lines. It was evacuated 
by the French people at a few hours’ 


, notice. Their cattle, dogs, horses, chickens, 


and personal belongings are still here. We 
even found half-cooked food on the 
stoves, showing that they left at a few 
moments’ notice.. Many such towns fell 
into German hands. They are noth- 
ing but a pile of bricks and stones now. 
One of the most pitiful sights I have ever 
seen was the flight of the refugees a few 
weeks ago. We met them as they were 
going to the rear and as we were ad- 
vancing. Old men and women, children, 
babies, and all; many who had owned 
wonderful homes (I am now quartered in a 
regular mansion), and who had to leave 
with nothing in the world and with no 
idea where they would spend the night 
or get the next meal. 

“T eould write for a month, but must 
close. Send my letter or a copy to all 
the folks. Haven’t time to write them. 
If I live through this we will spend many 
cozy evenings around the grate and | 
will be able to tell you tales as thrilling 
as were ever told. Lovingly, 

‘* BROTHER,” 





Private James Y. Simpson, Jr., -volun- 
teered less than three weeks after war had 
been declared, selecting machine-gun work, 
altho he knew this detail was called “The 
Suicide Club,’”’ and died charging a Ger- 
man machine gun when the marines laid 
the foundation for Foch’s victory by stop- 
ping the German advance near Chiteau- 
Thierry. 

“He was a fine boy, and died a glorious 
death fighting for the greatest cause the 
world has ever known,’’ writes his father, 
‘“‘and the heart of his mother and myself 
are proud of having been the parents of 


’ 


such a son.’ 

A letter written by Private Simpson, 
on the occasion of his father’s birthday, 
breathes that spirit of American idealism 
upon which victory, and more than mili- 
tary victory, depends. We copy from the 
Kansas City Star: 


My pear Fartuer: I just wanted to 
write you a letter on your birthday. | 
don’t know when I will be able to mail it, 
but will take a chance anyway. 

I want to thank you as your son. You 
have always been to me the best father a 
man could wish. I want to thank you for 
the gift of a clean, strong, and vigorous 
body that can serve America in her need. 
Most of all I want to thank you for the long 
years of self-denial that made my education 
possible, for the guidance and teaching 
that kept me straight through the days of 
my youth, for the counsel ever freely given 
when asked, and for. all the noble. things 
in your example. 

I surely hope that you will celebrate 
many more birthdays and that I will be 
home for the next one. Also may the 
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HERCULES POWDER CoO. 








Backing 
The Fighter 


Back of our fighting man in France 
stands the mechanic who labors in 
our factories and munition plants. 
Back of the mechanic stands the 
miner whose broad back bends 
to his task in the dark heart of 
some mountain. And back of the 
miner stands the power of explo- 
sives, loosening the grip of Mother 
Earth on her wealth of metals and 
minerals. 


Without the gigantic force of ex- 
plosives it would be utterly impos- 
sible for us to produce in sufficient 
quantities the munitions to supply 
our armies over there; the steel to 
build our battleships; the coal 
whose latent energy turns the 
wheels of our great manufacturing 
plants; the copper which goes to 
make our dynamos, cables, and 
shell casings; the gold which helps 
us carry the great financial burden 
of the war. 





The Hercules Powder Co. is sup- 
plying a very large proportion of 
the explosives used by American 
miners, to whose patriotic labor is 
due, in no small degree, our present 
vast production of the materials 
of war. 
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coming years bring to you wider fields of 
service and honor, strength to perform your 
work, and in the end peace, contentment, 
and quiet rest. 

Your son, a soldier of the United States, 


salutes you, with love and devotion. 
JimMyY. 





THE TRUE STORY AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE FLAG 


OT only in the lands overseas where 
American troops have established 
it and honored it by heroic lives and deaths, 
but here in our own soil also, the war has 
brought the American flag into a new 
position of interest and respect. 
Rear-Admiral Chester, in an article 
characteristic of the substantial and vigor- 
ous literary quality of The Yale Review— 
in the current number of which the article 
appears—calls attention to this change. 
It is a matter of significance, he writes, 
that the same American paterfamilias 
who, a few months ago, smiled when his 
children sang ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” 
now sings the national anthem with a grim 
appreciation of a part, at least, of what 
that banner stands for. Rear-Admiral 
Chester continues: 


A national flag, next to the banner of the 
Cross, is the most symbolic representation 
of the ideals of a people that exists and is, 
therefore, the most sacred emblem of their 
possessions. In the United States of 
America, a nation made up of so many 
racial elements that have been drawn here 
by ‘“‘the lamp of liberty enlightening the 
world”—people who, at the same time, 
hold deep reverence for the flags of their 
native lands—it is especially important 
that the history of our starry banner should 
be rightly understood. But several chroni- 
elers, in the fulness of their ignorance of 
the causes and effects which have brought 
“Old Glory”’’ into being, have filled the 
public press with a mass of legends having 
no basis for their inspiration and thus have 
propagated false views regarding the 
import of our glorious national banner. 

Few writers who have told the story of 
the flag appear to realize that the country 
possest a maritime force during the Revo- 
lutionary War, when the flag was born, 
and consequently have failed to search 
the only records in the archives which tell 
the true story. Such writers do not seem 
to know the fact that for every soldier who 
fought for independence upon the land, 
there were two, if not three, sailors battling 
for the-vital interests of the embryo nation 
on the sea, who were inspired to victorious 
action by the banner which floated over 
their heads, and won double the number of 
battles successfully waged by landsmen. 

It was the Navy of the United States 
for which the American flag was established, 
and not the Army, as is generally supposed. 
The land forces belonged to the States and 
earried State flags into battle throughout 
the war, their character as belligerents 
being determined by the straiegic position 
they occupied in the campaign and not by 
the flag. On the other hand, it was neces- 
sary from the very beginning of hostilittes 
for the ships of the Navy to be represented 
on the sea by a distinguishing flag of 
national character, in order to exempt 
them from the charge of piracy. So im- 
portant was this that as early as October 
20, 1775, soon after Washington had 
established what was called the ‘‘Wash- 








ington Navy,” his secretary wrote to Col- 
onel Glover and Stephen Moylan, who had 
been appointed to fit out the armed vessels 
of the fleet, as follows: ‘‘Please fix upon 
some particular color for a flag and a signal 
by which our vessels may know one an- 
other. What do you think of a flag with 
a white ground, a tree in the middle, the 
motto ‘Appeal to Heaven’? This is the 
flag of our floating batteries.’’ The float- 
ing batteries to which he referred were the 
germ of the American Navy. 

As the ‘“‘Washington Navy” gradually 
gave way to a more consistent policy of 
fighting the enemy on the sea by a regular 


naval force, due to the palpable impossi- | 


bility of administering a fleet from the 


shore, the Marine Committee in Congress, | 
| war, part of which figured in nearly every 


charged with the organization of a regular 
navy, looked to seamen for advice regard- 


ing not only the formation of a fleet, but | 


also the design of a flag which was to dis- 
tinguish that force from the enemy. 

Some time before the war broke out, the 
Union Jack of Great Britain was displayed 
in the Massachusetts Colony, in acknowl- 
edgment of its allegiance to Great Britain; 
and as there was then no disposition on the 
part of a majority of the people to sever 
connection with the British sovereign, the 
Union Jack was selected as the basis for 
the new American flag about to be es- 
tablished for the use of the Navy. There 
were coupled with the Jack thirteen red 
and white stripes, which, with the cross 
of St. George, had been used for nearly a 
eentury as the distinguishing mark for flag- 
ships of the British Fleet. Consequently, 
in what was known as the ‘‘Grand Union 
Flag’’ thus formed, there were represented 


the mother country to which the Colonies | 
| still belonged in 1775, and the ‘‘sea-power”’ 


of the budding republic. 

This ‘‘Flag of America,”’ as John Paul 
Jones called it, was first hoisted by him 
at the peak of the frigate Alfred, of which 
he was the first lieutenant and temporary 
commander, at Philadelphia on December 
3, 1775, the day on which that ship went 
into commission. 

One of the first men of the country to 
realize the importance of a navy to the 
struggling Colonies in the war for inde- 
pendence was John Adams, of Massachu- 
setts. Brought up in a State where mari- 


time affairs were paramount in its economic | 


policy, and being a student of history, he 
eould not fail to realize the truth of what 
Gibbon wrote in his ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” as axiomatic, that 
‘the country which controls the sea will 
have dominion over the land.’”’ He was 
thus early engaged in the cause of establish- 
ing a navy, and may justly be called ‘‘the 
Founder of the American Navy.” To 
him, Silas Deane, of Connecticut, and a 
few others, Congress gave the authority to 
construct or buy. the first ships for the 
service. 

The first régular naval fleet, organized 
for the defense of the Colonies as a national 
force, was composed of the men-of-war, 
Alfred, Columbia, Andrea Doria, and 
Cabot, named after noted sailors. To 
these were to be added a few small vessels 
coming from New England ports to the 
Delaware with recruits to form the crews 
for the fleet. Most of these vessels had 
assembled at Philadelphia, where the flag- 
ship Alfred of Admiral Esek Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, the first and only comman- 
der-in-chief the Navy ever had, was com- 
missioned as before stated. In order to 
avoid being frozen into the harbor by the 
coming on of winter, the ships left Phila- 
delphia in the latter part of December, 
1775, and proceeded down the Delaware 








to await the arrival of the admiral anq 
reenforcements. : 

The sailing of the fleet is described in g 
contemporary paper as follows: 


NeEwsurn, N. C., February 9, 1776. 
They sailed from Philadelphia amidst 
acclamations of many thousands assembled 
on the joyful occasion, under the display 
of a Union Flag, with thirteen stripes jp 
the field emblematical of the thirteen 
United Colonies. 


The fact that the ‘‘Grand Union Flag” 
was thus early recognized as the flag of the 
United Colonies is confirmed by a writer 
from the island of New Providence, which 
Hopkins’s fleet captured on March 3, 1776, 
with an enormous amount of munitions of 


land-engagement during the war. In the 
London Ladies’ Magazine under date of 
May 13, 1776, he wrote: ‘The colors of 
the American Fleet were striped under the 
Union with thirteen strokes, called the 
United Colonies, and their standard 
[Admiral’s pennant] a rattlesnake; motto 
—‘Don’t Tread on me.’” On January 2, 
1776, a month after the adoption of the 
“Grand Union Flag’’ by the Navy as its 
distinguishing mark, General Washington, 
at his headquarters in Cambridge, as is 
stated in a letter to his secretary, Colonel 
Reed, had ‘‘hoisted the Union flag in com- 
pliment to the United Colonies.” The 
flag was displayed to the troops for the 
first time on this day “which gave being 
to our new army.” : 

Many writers, unaware of the previous 
occurrence, have ascribed the selection of 
this flag to General Washington, and 
designated it as the ‘‘Cambridge Flag.” 
It would have been more appropriate to 
have called it the ‘Philadelphia Flag”; 
for it was in the Cradle of Liberty that the 
‘*Flag of America” as well as the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner”? was born. Washing- 
ton’s letter shows that it was not a design 
of his own making, and implies that it had 
been used before. 

Now we come to the birth of the flag; 
and James Whitcomb Riley’s query as to 
what ‘‘the plain facts of your christening 
were”’ is best answered by the members of 
the country’s ‘“‘first line of defense,” the 
United States Navy—who were the real 
sponsors for that glorious baby upon its 
christening. The law of Congress under 
which the Star-Spangled Banner was born 
on June 14, 1777, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing 4 
new constellation. 

Resolved, That Capt. John Paul Jones 
be appointed to command the said shi 


Ranger. 


There were other resolutions included 
in this law of Congress, one of them stating 
why Paul Jones was appointed to com- 
mand the Ranger; and as every one of the 
resolutions in the law related to naval 
affairs, it would seem, to use a paraphrase 
of the day, that ‘‘Congress was in session 
as a committee of the whole on the state of 
the Union,” with a naval bill before it for 
consideration. 

The coincidence of the adoption of the 
national flag in the same Act of Congress 
which appointed him to command the 
Ranger, fitted out to display that flag m 
foreign countries, led Jones to write: 
“That flag and I are twins, born the same 
hour from the same womb of destiny. We 
can not be parted in life or in death. 
So long as we can float, we shall float. . 
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—pbuilt only by Holt 
—known and used the world over 


—established for more than a decade 
as a distinct commercial success 


—refined and adapted by Holt engi- 
neers to every conceivable haulage 
condition, agricultural or industrial 


—awarded Grand Prize at both great 
1915 expositions for “Holt’s contri- 
bution to the world and to agricul- 
ture” 


—adopted exclusively in the early 
months of the war for towing Allied 
heavy artillery on every front 


—now making possible the complete 
motorization of U. S. Field Artillery 
units overseas—Holt’s greatest con- 
tribution to world welfare 


“CATERPILLAR” Tractors are built only by The 
Holt Manufacturing Company, Stockton, Calif., 
and Peoria, Ill. The name ‘‘CATERPILLAR’”’ is 
the exclusive Holt trade-mark, registered in the 
United States and nearly every other country 


There’s but one “‘CATERPILLAR”’—Holt builds it 


The first U. S. Motor Battery, Texas Border, 1916 
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IVE YEARS AGO the first. on perfecting truck design and truck e 
Republic Truck was com- _ performance. fa 

. =) pleted ina little shop where : : on 
the total output for the first year Every part,that goes into a Republic a 
was but 54 trucks. Truck must be the best that experi- a 
ence and experiment have been able 7 

Last year Republic produced and _todiscover. The Internal Gear Drive, a 
sold more than twice asmany motor used on all Republic Trucks, trans- wa 
trucks as were produced and sold by mits 92% of the motor power to the < 
the next largest maker. wheels—from 12% to 26% more than _— 
How was this leadership achieved so °"Y other form of drive. the 
. . . anc 
quickly? Why does Republic build here’s a Republic Truck for every his 
the most trucks? business need. Seven models in all, = 
Simply because the quality that has ranging from the 34-ton Republic the 
been built into all Republic trucks Dispatch to the big, 5-ton Model V, 5 
and the service they have given to designed to withstand the severest esti 
their owners created anendlesschain strains of heaviest hauling. 1300 S 
of demand for more trucks of the Republic Service Stations in over 900 by 
same dependable kind. And the principal centers of the United States re 
Republic factories grew to take care keep Republic Trucks working at “' 
of the demand. top notch efficiency. oa 
but 

Concentration is another reason for Whether your truck problems are > 
Republic dominance. Republicfac- those of a merchant, manufacturer, he 
tories build nothing but trucks. contractor, farmer or any other line Sehi 
Republic engineers concern them- of business, the experience of the a 
selves only with trucks and trucking World’s Largest Builders of Motor was 
problems. The whole resources and Trucks will prove of interest and om 
energies of the institution specialize value to you. the 
men 
Write for Booklet and See Your Nearest Dealer FS 
1852 
REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC., ALMA, MICHIGAN his 
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together. If we must sink, we shall go down 
as one!” 

There was no clause in this law of 
Congress reading, “‘ The stars shall be placed 
ina circle,” as has been erroneously stated 
by some so-called historians of the flag and 
copied by many other chroniclers. And 
no such flag as that called the ‘Betsy Ross 
Flag” was ever authorized, saluted, or 
recognized by any foreign Government. 
In the Betsy Ross legends the period be- 
tween May 20 and June 5, 1776, is given as 
the time when General Washington, 
Robert Morris, and Colonel Ross sat over 
a “cup of tea”’ in the Ross parlor, planning 
the Star-Spangled Banner. No authentic 
records of such a committee, established 
by Congress, can be found anywhere in the 
Congressional archives. As a matter of 
fact, Washington wrote to General Putnam 
on June 6, 1776, to have the colonels of 
regiments ‘‘select colors for their regi- 
ments,’ showing that at that time there 
was no thought in his mind of establishing 
a national flag to be carried by the Army. 
It happens, moreover, that Colonel Ross, 
altho a member of Congress at a later date, 
was then in the Pennsylvania legislature, 
which did not authorize the delegates to 
Congress to discuss the question of separa- 
tion from the mother country until June 19, 
1776. Robert Morris was the secretary to 
the Secret War Committee of Congress; 
and it is interesting to note in passing that 
his instructions to naval commanders, 
written about this time, are replete with 
stirring words to ‘‘uphold the honor of 
the flag,” which the Army was never called 
upon to do until the year 1841. 

The one and only national flag ever 
established by Congress, with a union of 
checker-board design, has, from the very 
dawn of liberty, been carried to victory 
by the Navy on the seven seas of the world, 
without blemish and without essential 
change. 

We have already seen whence came the 
stripes which adorn our nationa] banner; 
but why the stars ‘‘representing a new 
constellation’’ were adopted is not quite so 
clear. The writer, however, strongly favors 
the views of the distinguished author, 
Schuyler Hamilton, on this subject, as 
published by him in one of the earliest 
histories of the flag. He states that the idea 
was taken from the constellation Lyra (or 
Harp), which in the hands of Orpheus 
represents harmony, ‘‘because the lyre is 
the symbol of harmony and unity among 
men.” 

In confirmation of this view Hamilton 
goes on to quote from a letter written in 
1852 by the late Charles Francis Adams, 
in which he placed on record the fact that 
his father, John Quincy Adams, caused the 
lyre to be introduced as a companion-piece 
with the American eagle on passports 
issued by our Government. In this letter 
Adams quotes a Latin verse descriptive 
of the significance of Lyra as the reason for 
the action of his father in this matter, which 
Mr. Hamilton translates as follows: ‘‘Con- 
spicuous among the stars, its horns wide- 
spread over the heavens, is the Lyra, with 
which Orpheus was wont to captivate 
everything to which he addrest his song, 
and even made a journey through Hades 
itself, and put to sleep the infernal laws. 
Hence, its celestial honor; and, by the 
same power with which it then drew rocks 
and trees along, it now leads the stars and 
whirls along the immense orb of the re- 
volving world.” “This last line,” con- 
tinues Hamilton, ‘‘shows that the con- 
stellation Lyra, as an emblem of union of 
the United States, would have been an 
amplification of the attribute of ‘fascina- 





tion’ ascribed to the rattlesnake,’ which 
was advocated by many Southern states- 
men of the day as the proper emblem. 

John Adams was chairman of the War 
Board when the law establishing the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national flag was 
passed by Congress, and he is eredited with 
being the one who stood up in the Conti- 
nental Congress that memorable day and 
called for the adoption of the resolution. If 
his son, John Quincy Adams, had in mind 
this beautiful conception of the import of 
Lyra as ‘‘a symbol of harmony among 
nations,”” when he placed the harp on the 
passports of the United States, it may well 
be conceived that his father, who so strongly 
advocated the adoption of stars for the 
union of the flag, to represent ‘‘a new con- 
stellation,’’ was like-minded if not the 
originator of the idea. This interpreta- 
tion gives clear meaning to the phrase, 
“representing a new constellation,’”’ which 
was entered in the law establishing the 
American flag. 

To the astronomer of to-day there is 
much in the history of the constellation 
Lyra in favor of this view of the case; 
particularly so as the idea seems to have 
originated in the Old Bay State, the lati- 
tude of which on the earth is about the 
same as that of the heavenly bodies used as 
a prototype of the union of States on the 
celestial sphere—about 40 degrees north 
declination. Thus situated in the ecliptic 
of Boston, as it were, beautiful Vega, the 
leader of the Lyra group, is practically 
overhead at some period of each astro- 
nomical day, and, during its apparent 
rotation around the earth, is longer visible 
to the observer in that locality than any 
other star of the first magnitude in the 
northern heavens. It is below the horizon 
barely a quarter of the twenty-four hours 
of the day. Thus Alpha Lyre is a veri- 
table lodestar to cultured Bostonians; and, 
in fact, it is the point in the dome of heaven 
toward which the whole solar system is 
speeding at the enormous rate of thousands 
of miles a minute. 

Moreover, the constellation Lyra pos- 
sesses other features of symmetry with our 
‘‘new constellation,” in that Vega shows a 
marked bluish tint, which, together with its 
remarkable white rays scintillating through 
the ether around its golden center, forms 
an effulgent glow in strong affinity with the 
red, white, and blue of the American flag. 
Curiously enough, also, while to the naked 
eye there appear to be but ten stars in the 
entire celestial constellation of Lyra, a 
three-inch telescope, which was about the 
highest - powered instrument used one 
hundred and fifty years ago, shows Epsilon 
Lyre as a double binary, thus augmenting 
the number of visible stars in the group 
under the glass by three, resulting in the 
magical number thirteen, the original 
number of the United States of North 
America. 

This beautiful conception of using stars 
as a device for an American ensign was not 
new at the time the Stars and Stripes were 
born. A flag made up of the thirteen stripes 
and a single star had been carried by 
several New England ships some three 
years before—a fact which the New England 
delegates to the Continental Congress 
must have known when they considered 
the question of ‘‘a new constellation.” 
There still exists in Boston an original copy 
of The Massachusetts Spy, dated March 10, 
1774, containing a song on the anniversary 
of the Boston massacre with these lines: 

A ray of bright glory now gleams from afar, 

The American Ensign now sparkles a star, 

Which shall shortly flame wide thro’ the skies. 


It is not difficult to conceive that a man 
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‘Your 32 Teeth are 32 Reasons” 


A package, sufficient for one 
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is Better Than a Paste” will be 
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Scene in the dynamics laboratory of the Lynite Research plant. This is probably 
the most completely ——= laboratory of its kind in the United States. The 
ers shown on this and the opposite page are used in making various tests of 

different kinds of internal combustion engines. 


Where Today’s Car and 


Plane are Obsolete 


Before man can build, he must plan—be- 
fore he can execute, he must see. 


Vision is no less vital to progress than 
vigor. 


To men of vision, the future is a vast can- 
vas on which they paint. 


Such were the men who gave to civiliza- 
tion those twin marvels of scientific achieve- 
ment—the automobile and the airplane. 


Such are the men who brought them to 
their present high stage of development. 


Such are the men who will take them 
onward, nearer and nearer perfection. 


Among those who are responsible for the 
use of Lynite in automobiles and airplanes, 
there has ever been the realization that 
production for today is but half their duty— 
that the other half lies in preparing for to- 
morrow’s progress. | 


Significant of this—though but one illus- 
tration—are the Lynite Laboratories, which 


stand in the front rank of such institutions in 
this country. 


Here, in a large, completely equipped build- 
ing—entirely removed from all other Lynite 
activities and free from cares and problems 
of production — engineers, metallurgists, 
metallographers, physicists, chemists and 
foundry-experts are today helping to build 
tomorrow’s car, truck, and airplane. 


These men are concerned only in part with 
Lynite as Lynite—their scope is broader by 
far than that. 


They seek to accomplish through this re- 
markable light, strong metal, still greater 
advances in the domain of the automotive 
vehicle—to make lighter, swifter, more efficient 
cars, trucks and planes. Nor are they neglect- 
ing the broad field of general industry in 
which, through Lynite, they are helping to 
develop new products and refine old. 


How great will be the contribution of these 
men to the cause of progress? This is a ques- 
tion that now can only begin to be answered. 
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The larger of the two dynamometers in the'Lynite laboratories was the first to be 
built with sufficient capacity for an engine developing 400 horsepower at from 1400 
to 2500 revolutions a minute. The capacity of the smaller is 200 horsepower at from 
1350 to 3500 revolutions. The two can be coupled together. 


Royce—92 parts are of Lynite, saving 532 


But it is not difficult to estimate in some 
pounds in weight over cast-iron. 


measure its possible extent and significance 
from what has already been accomplished. 
Moreover, where three or four years ago 


ps few Caan e -¢ ni “1 was used in only Lynite was employed by a handful of manu- 
a few automobile and airplane parts. facturers, today it is being used in hundreds 


Today more than a hundred engine parts of thousands of cars and planes. 


alone are made of it, including such large and . , , , , 
important castings as cylinders and crank Standing on this high point of achieve- 
cases, such vital, if smaller, ones as pistons. ment, it is possible to peer into the future 

and to discern the outlines of still greater 
accomplishments—to see the Lynite car and 


In a famous British airplane engine now 
the Lynite plane of the coming era. 


being produced in this country—the Rolls- 


THE ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 
LYNITE and LYNUX Products 


Eight Plants in 
Cleveland Detroit Buffalo Manitowoc, Wis. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
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of John Adams’s disposition and learning 
read this little poem with deep appreciation 
of its prophecy, if he was not himself the 
author. 

But whatever conclusions may be 
reached as to the originator of the idea of 
selecting stars to represent the States of 
the Federal Union, one thing is certain, 
and that is that the stars which adorn the 
American flag were never borrowed from 
the coat of arms of any American citizen, 
not excepting that of George Washington. 
In the first place, General Washington, 
who, as some authorities think, owned the 
stars selected for the purpose, was far 
from being the “‘Father of his Country” 
in the early part of 1777, when the Star- 
Spangled Banner came into being. At 
that time the military situation of the coun- 
try was at its lowest ebb, and Washington 
was beset by more than one cabal of 
jealous rivals. 

No, our forefathers who formed this 
Union looked higher than man for a symbol 
of sovereignty, and sought the heavens, 
which “declare the glory of God,’ for a 
sign, and selected something from the 
firmament, which ‘“showeth his handi- 
work’; or there would have been no 
“In God We Trust” on our coins to-day. 





When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 





FAITHFUL WAR-DOG FINDS HER 
MARINE FRIEND WOUNDED 
IN A HOSPITAL 


WHEN the ground trembles with the 


thunder of a barrage, and the ears 
are filled with roar of artillery, Verdun Belle 
never turns a hair. She is quite familiar 
with all the scenes of horror that go to 
make war to-day, and is trained in all its 
ways. Belle is just a common sort of 
setter dog with splotches of chocolate 
marking her trench-dinged coat, and soft, 
silky ears. No one among the marines 
knows where she came from, nor to whom 
she belonged previous to appearing un- 
announced in the trenches, where she 
promptly selected a tough young rough- 
neck to mother until her own offspring 
arrived. The Stars and Stripes, the news- 
paper published in France by the American 
Expeditionary Corps, says Belle was thor- 
oughly trench-broken, and in support of the 
statement declares: 


You could have put a plate of savory 
pork-chops on the parapet and nothing 
would have induced her to go after them. 

She actually learned to race for the spot 
where an improvised gas-mask, contrived 
by her master, could be put over her nose 
whenever the signal warning of a gas- 
attack was sounded. 

Before long, Belle became the mother of 
nine brown-and-white puppies. They had 
hardly opened their eyes before the ma- 
rines’ regiment got orders to ‘“‘hike” for 
another sector. Some might have thought 
the dog and her pups would be left be- 
hind, but this never occurred to her master. 
He commandeered a market-basket some- 
where, put the pups into it and let Verdun 
Belle trot behind. 

In spite of the fact that the amount of | 
‘equipment whith each marine carries on the | 
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march is supposed to be all that a man can 
possibly carry, this marine somehow found 
strength to carry the extra weight of the 
basket. Forty miles he carried his burden 
along the parched French highway. But 
then came an order to march even farther, 
and reluctantly the marine was forced to 
give up the basket. Mournfully he killed 
four of the puppies, but the other three he 
slipt into his shirt-front. 

Then he trudged on his way, carrying 
these three, pouched in forest green, as a 
kangaroo carries its young, while the 
mother dog trotted trustingly behind. 


On the long march another of the pups 
died, and finally in the maze of men, trucks, 
and wagons Belle was lost. The marine 
was at his wits’ end to keep the two puppies 
alive, but, says The Stars and Stripes: 


Finally he hailed the crew of an ambu- 
lance passing back from the Front, turned 
the pups over to them, and disappeared with 
his comrades. The ambulance men were 
unable to induce the pups to eat canned 
beef and they had no fresh milk. They 
chased a couple of cows vainly. 

» Next morning the problem was still un- 
solved. But it was solved that evening. 


| A fresh contingent of marines trooped by 
| the farm and in their wake—tired, anxious, 
| but undiscouraged—was Verdun Belle. 


Ten kilometers back, two days before, 
she had lost her master, and until she 
should find him again she evidently had 
thought that any marine was better than 
none. 

The troops did not halt at the farm, but 
Belle did. At the gates she stopt dead in 
her tracks, drew in her lolling tongue, 
sniffed inquiringly the evening air and, like 
a flash—a white streak along the drive— 
she raced to the distant tree where, on a 
pile of discarded dressings in the shade, the 
pups were sleeping. 

All the corps men stopt work and mar- 
veled. It was such a family reunion as 
warms the heart. For the worried mess 
sergeant it was a great relief. For the 
pups it was a mess-call, clear and un- 
mistakable. 

So with only one worry left in her mind, 
Verdun Belle settled down with her puppies 
at this field hospital. In a day or two the 
wounded began coming in, a steady stream. 
Always a mistress of the art of keeping 
out from under foot, very quietly Belle 
hung around and investigated each ambu- 
lance that turned in from the main road 
and backed up with its load of pain. 

Then one evening they lifted out a 
young marine, listless in the half-stupor of 
shell-shock. To the busy workers he was 
just case number such and such, but there 
was no need to tell any one who saw the 
wild jubilance of the dog that Verdun Belle 
had found her own. 

The first consciousness he had of his 
new surroundings was the feel of her rough 
pink tongue licking the dust from his face. 
And those who passed that way last Sunday 
found two cots shoved together in the 
kindly shade of a spreading tree. On one 
the mother dog lay contented with her 
puppies. Fast asleep on the other, his 
arm thrown, out so that one grimy hand 
could clutch one silken ear, lay the young 
marine. 

It perplexed some of the hospital workers 
to know what could be done when the time 
came to send the marine on to the base 
hospital. But they knew in their hearts 
they could safely leave the answer to some 
one else. They could leave it to Verdun 
Belle. 





TRAGIC END OF NICHOLAS IL. CZAR 
OF ALL THE RUSSIAS 


OBBLING so at the knees that he 

had to be propt against a post 
in order that the firing squad might shoot 
at him with some degree of accuracy, 
Nicholas II., former Czar of Russia, did 
not present a noble picture of a monarch 
meeting death. But there was little that 
was heroic in Nicholas Romanof. During 
his life he had been as wobbly in the head 
as he was in the legs when he stood before 
his executioners. 

Perhaps the making of a _ contented 
bourgeois was spoiled when Nicholas was 
born with an imperial spoon in his mouth, 
for if he had any virtues worth counting, 
domesticity was undeniably one of them. 
One can not but picture Nicholas as a 
happy father in reading the incident 
which is related of the monarch as he 
superintended the details of the bathing of 
his small son, the Grand Duke Alexis, one 
day during the height of the North Sea 
excitement. An admiral is making a 
report. The Czar interrupts him eagerly: 

‘*But are you aware that he weighs 14 
pounds?”’ 

‘‘Who, your majesty?” queries the sur- 
prized admiral, his line of thought rudely 
halted amid a maze of battle-ships and 


. quick-firing guns. 


‘‘Why the heir to the throne,” is the 
happy father’s reply. 

Such a revelation of proud paternity 
contrasts sadly with the scenes during the 
monarch’s last hour as told in a brief dis- 
patch in the New York Evening World: 


Nicholas was awakened at five o’clock on 
the morning of the day of his execution 
by a patrol of a non-commissioned officer 
and six men. He was told to dress, and 
was then taken to a room where the decision 
of the Soviet Council was communicated to 
him. He was informed the execution 
would be carried out in two hours. 

The former Emperor, it is added, re- 
ceived the announcement of the sentence of 
death with great calmness. He returned 
to his bedroom and collapsed in a chair. 
After a few minutes he asked for a priest, 
with whom he was allowed to remain un- 
attended. Subsequently he wrote several 
letters. 

When the escort arrived to take him to 
the place of execution, Nicholas attempted 
to rise from his chair, but was not able. 
The priest and a soldier were obliged to 
help him get to his feet. The condemned 
man descended the stairs with difficulty 
and once he fell down. 

As he was unable to stand without sup- 
port when the place of execution was 
reached, he was propt against a post. He 
raised his hands and seemed to be trying to 
speak, but the rifles spoke and he fell dead. 


In commenting upon the scene at the 
execution, The Times says: 


It is true that his courage was questioned 
when he was Crown Prince. At best, he 
was a neurotic quarter-wit, on the road to 
madness. But in that last hour courage, 
the elementary first virtue of kings, 
should not have failed him. Besides, his 
execution was mere murder. 

Let us hope that Nicholas Romanof 
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Acorrect size 
for every car 
—at District Service 
Stations everywhere 


The Major joins the Prest-O-Lite Clan 


The Maj. Knows Batteries 
—He Has Studied the Reports of Many Tests 


ND take it from us, it’s a “‘he” battery 
that stands up under some of the 
said tests. 


For instance, note this one—devised by the 
Major to determine whether or not certain 
models were built to stand the jolting of 
rough roads; 


—the roads in mind being the auto trails of 
a territory where the ordinary batteries of 
commerce have been meeting a junk-pile 
finish after short-life service. 


Taking a sample battery from a lot of 3000 
Prest-O-Lites ordered by a well-known big 
purchaser, the Major ordered it hooked up 
‘with a little trick apparatus, designed to put 
it through a regular 3d degree; 

—at a signal this rough-house device proceeded to busi- 
ness—it picked up the willing Prest-O-Lite and jolted 
it up and down on a hard surface—jolted it 560 
times a minute for a total of over one million jo/ts. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Ltd.,Toronto 


In Canada: 


i 


el 


—— 


At the finish of this ordeal the battery was unhooked 
—critically examined for ‘‘signs of weakness’”—and 
then re-tested to see if it had kept its full rated 
power. 


4 
The result was a clean score without a single de- 
merit—so clean that the Major remarked, in signing 
the report, ‘I guess we’ll have to score this Prest- 
O-Lite Battery 150 per cent perfect.” 


Do you wonder that the Major has become an 
enthusiastic member of the Prest-O-Lite Clan ?— 
and that he says the Prest-O-Lite is the battery 
for the millions of autoists who don’t know and 
don’t want to know about volts, amperes, grids, and 
plates ? 


“You can leave all that to the Prest-O-Lite Service 
Man around the corner,”’ says the Major—‘‘just stop 
your car at that battery wizard’s shop once every 
few weeks—let him give it the once-over and a fresh 
drink of distilled water—any Prest-O-Lite battery 
will do the rest.” 


Write us for the address and front name of the nearest 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station Man in your district. 
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The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 
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ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 


in the lining fabric. 


And in Johns-Manville Non-Burn Asbestos Brake Lining you get a fabric that is built on fifty 
years of progress in lining manufacture. Non-Burn has 
annual tonnage of Johns-Manville mines. Then the weaving of that fibre is based on methods 


which experience has proven the best. This is why 


and out-serve all other linings. Insist on it for re-equipment for brakes or clutch facings. 


TO THE TRADE: Ask for details of our Jobber-Dealer Sales Policy 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 


The safety of your driving— 
the asbestos in your lining—are just two ways of saying the same thing. 
For braking safety and service—both depend on the asbestos fibre woven 
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e choice of fibre from the huge 


on-Burn will out-wear, out-brake 





10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities / 


When you think of Asbestos you think of, 
Johns-Manville 





Ready for the Big Pull 


The time may come when your engine 
stalls. You’re stuck. You’ve a big load to 
be towed. You need a safe, reliable 
PoWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE. It stands the 
strain on any ordinary grade because made 
of world-famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope. At- 
taches instantly, holds securely. Supplied with 
plain hooks or with patented snaffle hooks as 
illustrated at the right. 
Write for literature. 


B. & B. Wire Roprs provide long, satisfactory service for 
every industrial requirement. They are elastic, flexible, dur- 
able, carefully and correctly made from the highest quality 
wire. They have proved themselves on many a big job dur- 
ing the past forty three years. 


BropErRIcK & Bascom Ropg Co. 


SaintTLours : : : NgewYorx« 
Manufa of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 




























died like a man. 
Charles I.: 


Louis XVI. did that, and 


He nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, . . . 
But bowed his comely head, 

Down, as upon a bed. 


Or shall we say, in defense of Nicholas 
II., if he really did show ‘‘funk,’’ that three 
generations of exposure to assassination 
broke down his nerves? 


Nicholas II. had occupied the throne of 
Russia for twenty-three years when he was 
removed to Tobolsk, Siberia, with his 
family. In May, following rumors of his 
revolutionary activities, he was taken to 
Ekaterinburg, in the Ural Mountains. 
Of the events that led to this move The 
Times says: 


The disclosures of the contents of the 
imperial archives have let in much light 
upon his personal character and his 
abilities as a ruler. In March of this year 
Sir’ George Buchanan, who was British 
Ambassador at Petrograd before, during, 
and after the March revolution, said that, 
while Nicholas ‘‘doubtless had much to 
answer for,’”’ there was nothing at all in the 
reports that he himself was planning a 
betrayal of his Allies and a separate peace 
with Germany. He did not, however, 
deny that the Emperor had offered no 
effective opposition to the intrigues of the 
pro-German party at Court, of which the 
Czarina was one of the leaders. 

Most important of the evidence which 
has been made public during the past 
year, however, was the publication in 
September last by Vladimir Bourtseff, 
the Russian revolutionist, and Herman 
Bernstein, the American correspondent, 
of the famous ‘“ Willy-Nicky”’ telegrams 
that passed between the Czar and the 
Kaiser in 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. 
In these messages, exchanged in English 
between the imperial cousins, the Czar was 
revealed as a man whose character and 
abilities were extremely inadequate to the 
task of ruling Russia. Nicholas was rep- 
resented by these messages as a man who 
was wholly under the influence of the 
Kaiser’s stronger personality save for a few 
periods when the immediate influence of 
another strong personality, such as that of 
Count Witte, the Czar’s famous Minister, 
counteracted it. 

It was made clear by these messages 
that the Czar had too often followed 
extremely bad advice given him, for 
no disinterested reason, by the Kaiser 
during the war with Japan; that the 
Kaiser had persuaded him into a treaty, 
signed at Bjorké in the summer of 1906, 
by which Russia placed herself beside 
Germany and guaranteed to use her in- 
fluence to try to bring France around to 
the same side—a treaty which Witte broke 
the minute he heard of it; and that the 
Kaiser had obtained the Czar’s conditional 
approval of schemes for the seizure of 
Denmark by Germany in the event of a 
war against England. The Czar in this 
correspondence appears now as fearful for 
his crown, now as jealous of the dignity 
and welfare of his house, now as an abject 
subject for mental suggestion, but never as 
the independent and patriotic ruler of 
Russia. 

This evidence confirmed the general 
impression of the Czar’s character which 
had been made by his conduct during his 
reign—the impression of a man no doubt 
of good intentions but weak and easily led 
by the nearest strong influence—im pulsive 
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The spark plug plays too-important a role in the success- 
ful functioning of your car to be selected heedlessly. 
Make no mistake in your choice. Be guided by experts 
and you will buy only AC’s. 


Experimentation is costly. Unbased claims of superior- 
ity make no plug gas-proof. Extravagant statements 
will not replace perfect insulation. - Twisted facts can 
not deceive the eye of science. 


Investigate for yourself the foundation for our statement, 
“No matter what car you drive, the specially designed 
AC Spark Plug for that car will serve you best and 
longest.” 


These are the facts—weigh them in the balance against 
the combined claims of all other makes: most leading 
motor car manufacturers have for years equipped their 
cars with AC Spark Plugs. Glance through the list of 
AC users below. Here you will find practically every 
fine car made. 
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Weigh These Facts In The Balance 


This overwhelming preference for AC’s was based on 
the recommendation of the chief engineers of these 
vatious plants. These engineers specified AC’s only 
after deliberate factory tests in which every spark plug 
made had the opportunity to quaiify. 


In the face of such unmistakable proof, even the owners 
of cars made by those few factories not yet equipping 
with AC Spark Plugs, are installing our plugs in their 
motors. For they have found in them the secret of 
bettered performance. 

There is a specially designed AC Spark Plug for your 
car. Install a complete set now. Your purchase has the 
endorsement of the maker of practically every fine car. 


Write for booklet, ‘The Unsuspected Source 
of Most Motor Ills,’’ by Albert Champion; 
also for information on new AC Carbon 
Proof Plugs especially designed for Ford, 
Overland and Studebaker cars. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, -ACGichigan 


~~ 
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All these well known manufacturers listed below use AC for standard factory equipment 





























Riker Trucks 




















Acme Trucks Continental Ford & Son Jumbo Trucks 
Aqgance-Rumely otors F Hees nd ks Kissel Kar Robinson Fire 
factors « ulton Truc rosse rucks 

American- —— F-W-D Trucks Tractors Rock Falls 

La France Davis Gabriel Trucks “Liberty Rutenber Mocors 
Anderson Genco Light Locomobile Tractors 

pperson Deere Tractors . M. C. Trucks Marmon andow Trucks 

y Trucks Delco-Light ramm-Bern- Maytag anford 

Buffalo Motors Diamond T stein Trucks McLaugh'in Saxon 

Buick Trucks Hall Trucks (Canada) Scripps-Booth 
Cadillac Dodge Bros. Hatfield Menominee Seagrave Fire 
J. 1. Case Dorris Haynes Trucks rucks 
Chalmers Dort Hudson Midland Trucks Signal Trucks 
Chandler Duesenberg Hupmobile Moline-Knight Ss nger 

Motors Jackson Moreland Trucks Smith Motor 

Cole Federal Trucks Jordan Murray Wheel 





Stearns-Knight 
Stephens 
Sterling Motors 
Sterling Trucks 
Stewart Trucks 
Stutz 
Titan Trucks 
United States 
Motor Trucks 
Wallis Tractors 
Waukesha 
Motors 
Westcott 
White 
Wilcox Trux 
Wisconsin Motors 


















Dealers: What does ai this mean to you in your aim to give your customers the best? 
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The Seal of 
Dependable’ Performance 


T 


Trade Mark Registered 
U. S. Patent Office 


HE TRUCK 


\ OF PROVED 
J UNITS 


Bonded Truck 


Acme Proved Units are the master 
products of master manufacturers, each 
admittedly the leader in his specialized field. 
Acme transportation engineers build these 
Proved Units into the Acme truck. They build 


in excess dimensions and excess strength. 


That Acme seal on the radiator is your 
bond of truck performance, thus: 


Without consideration of cost, the Acme 
is the only truck which combines ail of 
those units of motor truck construction 
which users’ actual records prove of top 
efficiency. The Acme truck is the Truck 
of Proved Units. 


For instance, performance records point 
conclusively to the service-excellence 
of Continental Motor, Timken Axles, 
Timken Bearings, and the other Acme 
units. 


Models: 


The Acme truck is built in four models—one ton; 
two ton; three and one-half ton; fourton. Each 
model is oversized in both capacity and dimen- 
sions. Study the list of Acme Proved Units. 
Know why each Acme model can be depended 
upon to deliver service far beyond the accepted 
standard. 


Write for the Acme truck .book, ‘‘Pointers to 


Profits.” Address Dept. 248. 


1 to 4 Tons 


AGME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Cadillac, Michigan 





PROVED UNITS 


Continental Red Seal Motor 


rame 
Hayes Artillery Type 
heels 
Eisemann High Tension 
eto 

Rayfield Carbureter 
Stewart Vacuum Feed 
Tubular Type Truck 


Radiator 
Centrifugal Type Governor 

















PROOF 
George Ludwig, 
Timken Ax! . 
Timken Soarkage Dunkirk, New York, 
Lge: Appa Brown Worm in a letter, says: 
imve 
Sethe Zreneniorion “If I were to buy 
ES Dock Wintec another truck, I would 
Ross Steering Gear esi 
Blood Bros. Universal Joints = hesitate. It would 
sed Steel F e an Acme. I have 


The Truck 
of Proved Units |= 


owned and driven 
trucks for five years, 
and I do a lot of long 
distance moving and get 
a chance io see different 
makes of trucks, but I 
am satisfied I bought 
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and easily changeable and unable to stick 
to good resolves when strong influences 
put themselves against him. 


Nicholas was born in Petrograd in 1868, 
the son of Czarevitch . Alexander—who 
came to the throne in 1881—and the Prin- 
cess Dagmar, of Denmark, who became 
known as Marie Feodorovna when she was 
baptized into the Russian Church. She 
ig still living in Denmark, to which country 
she returned some years ago. Of the 
early career of Nicholas The Times says: 


‘Nicholas ,was*® born at Petrograd, May 
18. (new style) 1868, and was:the son of 
the Czarevitch Alexander, who in~ 1881 
came to the throne as Alexander III., and 
the Princess, who was born Dagmar of 
Denmark and who became known as Marie 
Feodorovna when she was baptized into 
the Russian Church. His mother is still 
hving'in Denmark, to which she returned 
some. years ago. Nicholas received the 
usual education of an heir to the Russian 
throne, and had made but little impression 
on the world when the death of his father 
made him Czar. He had made a trip around 
the world in 1890-91, during which he was 
attacked by a Japanese fanatic in Kyoto 
and: escaped death at the hands of the 
assassin only by a headlong flight into and 
out of shops along the street until the police 
stopt‘ his assailant. 

Later events suggested that this might 
be an index to his character, but it was 
almost the only one available at that time. 
In 1894 his father, Alexander III., died 
after a rule of thirteen years, which had 
been signalized ty an autocratic reaction 
from the liberal policies instituted by 
Alexander II., the Czar who was assassi- 
nated in 1881. 

Nicholas was in temperament more like 
his father than his grandfather; he appears 
to. have been a firm believer in autocracy, 
but his lack of strength of character, com- 
bined with a certain mildness of disposi- 
tion, made the early years of his reign 
much easier than that of Alexander. 

Again, however, there was an indication 
of:his character which might have furnished 
light on the future. The 
ceremonies in 1895 were marred by an 
accident and panic among the crowds 
which had come to view the ceremonies, 
leading to the loss of many hundreds of 
lives, and the callousness of Nicholas on 
this occasion rather shocked a good many 
foreign observers. 

Meanwhile the young Czar had been 
married on Nov. 27, 1894, a few weeks 
after his accession, to the Princess Alixe 
of Hesse, who took the name of Alexandra 
Feodorovna on her entry into the Russian 
Church. This Princess, who speedily 
found herself very uncomfortable in Russia, 
and was always of strongly pro-German 
sympathies, was one of the great influences 
in the life of Nicholas, tho their existence 
together was anything but happy; and 
much of the reaction toward a Byzantine 
autocracy of his later years, as well as the 
backing and filling in the present war, 
which finally led to the overthrow of the 
throne, was attributed to her. 


Robert Crozier Long saw Nicholas II. 
three times, and each glimpse of the Czar 
was at a period that marked a turning- 
point in his career. The first time Nicholas 
was at the height of his power; the next 
was on the day that he surrendered un- 
willingly a small part of his autocratic 
Power as the Czar of all the Russias, and 








coronation 
| to the Czar’s left were the new Duma 





the third time was the day Nicholas re- | 
turned to his palace prisoner of the revolu- 
tion. In an article in the New York 
Evening Post Mr. Long writes: 


The first sight was only for an instant in 
February, 1899. This was an ominous 
time for Nicholas’s future, for after con- 
vineing the world:a few months before of 
his progressive intentions by suggesting 
the Hague Conference, he had now got into 
a bitter domestic struggle by attacks on 
Liberalism at home which provoked a 
‘revolt in the universities and had further 
just madg his first serious assault upon the 
constitution .of Finland. Preceded by a 
detachment of the palace cavalrymen, 
known as the ‘‘Convoy of His Imperial 
Majesty ’’—big, black-bearded men, mostly 
Caucasus Moslems—he drove in an open 
sledge from the Morskaya Street into the 
Nevsky Prospect on his way to the Winter 
Palace. Both sides of the street were lined 
with soldiers, and there were the’ usual 
spies and members of the Okhrana 
(political police) whom no one familiar 
with Russia ever could mistake. Nicholas 
improved much in appearance in later life. 
He was then extremely thin, unrepresenta- 
tive and servile in appearance, and his pale 
face was covered with pimples. The public 
paid no attention to his: progress; there 
were no cheers and, naturally, no hoots. 


In May, 1906, the writer witnessed the 
opening of the first Duma in the Winter 
Palace, a concession that had been forced 
out of the Czar by the general strike of 
the preceding October, after the ruler had 
tried vainly to “‘put over’’ a Consultative 
Duma. It was a dramatic scene as thus 
described in The Post, altho Nicholas 
played the distasteful part with dignity: 

The old and new Russians faced one 
another. To his right, stretching down the 
whole hall were the adherents of the old ré- 
gime—several hundred courtiers, ministers 
and ex-ministers, councilors of state, and 
ladies of the court, all in gorgeous gold- 
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braided uniforms or varicolored costumes 
from the ‘‘ Moscow period,” with the charac- | 
teristic beaded head-dress; and facing them 


members. A few of these, from the con- 
servative parties, came in evening dress and 
a good many in morning dress; but the 
vast majority were in peasant armiaks, 
or blouses, with trousers tucked in high, 
newly oiled boots, the smell of which filled 
the hall. The two factions glared at one 
another. The Czar came into the hall 
long after all were assembled, read the 
document convoking the Duma, in which 
the members were described as Russia’s 
‘best people,” and then with the Dowager 
Empress and the young Empress, each on 
one arm, walked between the two rows of 
spectators and disappeared. 

In reading, he spoke with a slow, very 
clear and agreeable, somewhat drawling 
voice, which reminded me of a Moscow 
droshky - driver’s. He looked healthy | 


and extremely young, showed no sign of | , 


the chagrin which he must have felt, and 
was entirely self-possessed. The signifi- 
cant moment of the ceremony came when 
the reading was finished. The Duma was 
in an ugly temper. The five hundred 
members had listened glumly and dourly, 
some of them demonstratively turning 
away; and they had kept silent when the 
address ended. The courtiers, with whom 
cheering is not etiquette, also kept silence 
and there was an awkward pause. It end- | 
ed by the courtiers breaking out into a loud | 
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Copyright 1918, by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





























Nedlin 


Sole 












































Proper Soles 
for Children 


Nedlin Soles are so 
flexible they permit 
proper growth of 
young feet. More- 
over, they are very 
durable, waterproof, 
quiet and will not 
scratch fine floors 
or furniture. 


Nedlin 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for mea, women and children, 
and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 





See displays in shop windows 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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AUSTIN 


$390,000,000 for New Industrial Buildings 
How Much for Time? 


$390,000,000 for steel, concrete, 
brick, stone, lumber and other mate- 
rials, plus labor—this amount of money 
will be spent for industrial buildings 
during 1918. 


And how much of it will be paid for 
that which is more valuable than all 
materials—the time it takes to put the 
buildings up? 


For the longer tne time, the longer 
that great capital will be deprived of 
earning power; the longer that labor 
will be tied to one job; the longer pro- 
duction will be deferred. 


Austin Method Makes it Necessary to 
Think in Terms of Time 


The Austin Method is to erect a complete, substantial, 
permanent factory-building in one-third to one-sixth the 
time it used to take. 


The Austin Method is first, to assemble all the essential 
materials and labor in record time; second, to proceed 
immediately with coristruction; third, to have no lost 
motion or delays. 


A concrete example—In 22 working-days from date of 
or.ler the Austin Company delivered a complete building 
100 feet wide, 400 feet long to the Dayton-Wright Airplane 
Company. This building is a substantial steel structure 
with brick exterior which conforms in architectural detail 


to its surroundings. It is the type of building that would 
ordinarily require three or four months for construction. 

Another example— 36 days ahead of a 95-working-day 
contract, the Austin Company delivered a complete crane- 
type building to the General Electric Company at West 
Everett, Mass. 

An aeroplane plant comprising 27 acres of floor space 
—all under one roof—was completed and delivered in 90 
working-days. 

The building illustrated on these pages is of the type 
that is regularly built in 60 working-days. 

These are examples of Austin Standard Construction. 
There are ten Austin Standard types ranging from light- 
manufacturing and storage buildings to heavy-machine and 
craneway shops. These standards, with their adaptations 
and combinations, are all subject to speedy construction. 
They have been found to cover most industrial needs. 


Austin Book of Buildings 


In the Austin Book of Buildings there are specific facts 
of interest to the man who contemplates the building of an 
entire plant and its equipment, or a single industrial build- 
ing, whether of the light-manufacturing type or the heavy 
crane-equipped kind of structure. Copies of the book are 
gladly sent in response to requests written on business 
stationery. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


16113 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 

217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 

1026 Bulletin Bldg., Spruce 1291 

1313 H Street, N.W., Franklin 6420 
717 Merchants’ Bank Bldgs M. 6428 
493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 

1430 Penobscot Blidg., Cherry 4466 
437 People’s Gas Bidg., Harrison 8360 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 

For Forcign Business: American Steel Export Company, 


Woolworth Building, New York (49) 


This type of. building represents Austin Nos. 5, 6 and 7 Standards, built in 60 working-days 
for heavy crane operation. 
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STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


There are ten types of Austin Standard 
Factory-Buildings. With their unlimited 
adaptations practically all industrial re- 
quirements can be easily met. Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 can be delivered in 30 working-days ; 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 in 60 working- 
days; Nos. 8 and 9 in slightly longer time. 






























































The center aisles are approximately 40 ft. for No. 5, £0 ft. for No. 6, 60 ft. for No.7. The two side aisles in each standard are 30 ft. wide. 
These standard types can be built any length in multiples of 20 feet. 
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cheer. A few Duma members, reaction- 
aries and Octoberists, joined the cheer. The 
rest continued silent. 


The Czar reached Tsarskoe Selo, a 
captive of the revolution, on March 20, 
and it was there the writer in The Post saw 
the former monarch for the third time. 
He writes of his visit: 

On the Sunday after the arrival I re- 
turned with a member of the British 
Legation at Stockholm to Tsarskoe Selo, 
the object being to inquire into reports 
about escape plots and to visit the grave of 
Rasputin. This expedition unexpectedly 
ended inside, or rather under, Nicholas’s 
palace prison. On the way to Rasputin’s 
grave, which lies on the brink of a ravine 
immediately outside the palace park-railing, 
at a spot chosen by the Empress, we were 
stopt by soldiers, who, as our passports 
lacked an imaginary ‘‘stamp of the Pro- 
visional Government,” insisted on bring- 
ing us to the officer of the day, whose quar- 
ters were under the palace. All the main 
gates to the palace park were closed and 
guarded, and a so-called kitchen entrance, 
which is really a complex of small buildings, 
then occupied by the Czar’s guards, was 
the only way in. 

Leaning over a rail and joking about 
the Czar as the “‘little man” with the 
slovenly revolutionary soldiers were court 
lackeys, almost hereditary servants of the 
dynasty, in the usual cloth-of-gold uni- 
form with black eagles. Nobody had re- 
mained faithful to Nicholas. The soldiers 
announced us to an orderly as “‘two French 
gentlemen who had been asking indiscreet 
questions abont the ex-Czar,” and then 
brought us through a tunnel running par- 
allel to the palace facade, lighted at first 
from skylights, but afterward, where it ran 
under the palace proper, by electricity. 
Here we saw something of the famous 
mechanical precautions for a Czar’s safety 
which, in forms not very like the reality, 
play parts in so many sensational novels. 

The gallery, which seemed to us endless, 
was arched and painted a dull gray color, 
and was about eight feet in height. There 
was a transverse gallery of similar kind 
about’ every dozen yards, and we passed 
about four such galleries before turning to 
the right to reach the room of the officer 
of the day. Along the walls of all galleries 
were pipes and wires, most of which were 
probably water-conduits and electric wires; 
but in the longitudinal gallery was also a 
continuous brown wooden box, with glass 
windows, showing only brass knobs at 
varying distances. In all these galleries 
are only a few doors, mostly iron-bound 
and without ‘anything to show what is 
inside, but one was marked ‘‘ The Servants 
of the Most August Children,’’ and the 
other ‘‘Guard Officer of the Day.”’ On the 
iron-bound doors were boxes that might 
have contained telephone apparatus, but 
as there could be no meaning in so many 
telephones, we concluded that this was part 
of the general signaling and security ap- 
paratus. This, in fact, was so. 

From the officer of the day and from 
other Tsarskoe Selo experts I learned a 
good deal about this mechanical security 
system. The officer of the day declared 
that all the boxlike constructions and some 
of the wires were connected into a gran- 
diose system, but that this system was 
largely sham, devised in order to run up 
bills and to impress the Czar with the 
laudable zeal of his friends in his protection. 
The palace commandant stated that shortly 
before the revolution the Czar, frightened 
for his safety, himself visited the tunnel, 
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asked questions, and examined the ap- 
paratus, and that as he did not under- 
stand technical matters he was much 
imprest by the different costly ingenuities 
which in no way contributed to his safety. 
Here there was a close parallel with the spy 
system of the Okhrana, which was also 
three-fourths sham—a device for getting 
money into the pockets of police-agents 
who were themselves the worst criminals in 
the Empire, and for impressing the Czar 
with the industry of his protectors. 





THE NEW CAVALRY OF THE SKIES 





IGHTY of them! Think of it! 

“‘Can’t you picture them over the 
valley of the Oise coming slantwise down 
out of the clouds at more than a hundred 
miles an hour, and rushing over the heads 
of the German troops’’—sometimes only 
thirty feet above them—‘ pouring bombs 
and machine-gun fire into them, killing 
them like rats in a trap, blocking the roads 
with smashed wagons, dead horses, upside- 
down | turning the victorious 
advance into a panic! And then off again, 
away off, at a furious speed up among the 
clouds, before the Germans could even get 
out their machine guns to fire on them.” 
This is all the more thrilling when we 
remember that this “victorious advance”’ 
means that the German column was march- 
ing down the Oise Valley in the great gap 
between the Allied armies, “‘without a 
thing between them and Paris for a while 
but those hair-raising cavalrymen of the 
air.” And the fliers alone in that marvel- 
ous charge decimated the German column 
and routed its march, says Cecil I. Dor- 
rian, the staff correspondent in France of 
the Newark Evening News. This group- 
fighting is an important phase of the new 
strategy of aerial warfare which 
emerged from ‘‘a whirl of possibilities and 
of individual exploits.” The growth has 
been a sudden one, and Mr. Dorrian sum- 


camions, 


has 


, 


marizes its results thus: 


Perhaps an outline of some of the new 
strategy of the air, taken from staff note- 
books, may now be allowed to pass the 
censor and go, for the first time, I think, 
into print. 

Instead of a machine of any type going up 
to do any kind of work according to the need 
of the moment or the initiative of the flier, 
as used to be the case, air warfare is now 
divided into three well-defined branches, 
and for each the airmen are specially 
trained and the machines they use are 
specially adapted. 

The three branches of air-work are: 1. 
Fighting. 2. Observation. 3. Bombing. 

The task of the fighter is to clear the 
skies of enemies. This is so as to achieve 
two things, first, so that the German can 
not see what is going on behind our lines, 
and secondly, so that he may not disturb 
our observation-machines from carrying 
on their work. The fighter uses the fastest, 
lightest machine that can be made for 
him. In the French Army this is now the 
famous Spad one-seater that flies at a 
speed of about 120 miles an hour. The 
qualities required of the fighting airman 
are, above all, a good eye and fearless skill 
in managing his machine. He must be a 
erack shot and an expert acrobat. Fight- 












ers now fly in companies of from seven to - 
ten machines, grouped in a formation that 
might be called a ‘‘bird patrol.” The 
leader flies ‘in front and his men fly two 
abreast behind him in lines not quite 
parallel, but a little wider at the rear of the 
formation than at the head, each pair 
flying at a slightly higher altitude than the 
two in front. Other formations are used, 
but this is the most picturesque of them. 

The sky is held at three altitudes by 
these fighting patrols. One level of them 
stays at about 15,000 feet and above. A 
middle stratum of them stays at about 
6,000 feet. The lowest stratum flies at 
3,000 feet and under. The functions of 
these three sets of fighters are different. 
The task of the two upper patrols is to clean 
the skies of Germans. The lower patrol 
has as its special mission the immediate 
protection of our observation planes and 
balloons from German planes; and, as an 
added function, that of suddenly forming 
flying columns of attack and swooping 
down on advancing German infantry. 
Thus they are the air cavalry of these new 
days of war, and wild work they have 
lately been doing among the densely 
packed columns advancing to make Luden- 
dorff’s celebrated mass attacks on our lines. 

Up in the skies, the flying battles be- 
tween Liberty and the great god Pan- 
Boche are now contests between opposing 
teams instead of single-combatant tourna- 
ments as they were until recently. A 
patrol of Allied fliers meeting a Boche 
patrol engages in a series of maneuvers 
directed by the wing signals of the patrol 
leader, the object of which is to detach 
enemy planes from the main body of their 
patrol so that the leader may engage and 
down them. 

Not content with these general observa- 
tions, Mr. Dorrian whisks his reader up with 
him right into the breathlessness of battle: 


Imagination mounts to the scene and 
follows the difficult maneuvers. What 
is it like to lead a flying party across space 
15,000 feet above ground hunting enemies 
on whose wings you were sure you saw 
the sunlight flash a minute ago? You set 
your wings and you set them back, and 
your followers understand from this sign- 
language that you are telling them you 
see enemies and are going for them. They 
set wing and follow. You hold the course 
true while your eye tries to see that glinting 
wing again. You and your little lot 
plunge into a cloud in close flying order 
and when you emerge from it into the sun, 
there is the Boche party in full view. 

What time is there to think? At the 
same moment they see you, and they 
sweep around and head for you. Now, 
you're the captain of the team and the 
fliers behind are waiting for your orders. 
Life or death for them whether you say 
right or not. You flash your wings. They 
understand. And together you go singing 
across space to down Beelzebub and his 
angels—all of them branded with the 
black cross! 

You single out the leader for yourself, 
perhaps, and you ‘‘wing” your men to 
keep the rest from interfering. They 
circle around and plunge into the patrol. 
The roar of the planes is scattered by the 
crackle of machine-gun voices. Spad and 
Albatross cirele around and over and under 
each other like hawks in a fury. You 
sweep past your Boche and pour shot 
toward him. He drops. You wheel and 
follow, and he swoops up at you from 
beneath. You climb, tip sideways, and 
fall. As you fall you pour bullets at him. 
He dives! Have you got him? You 
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Touring car—town car— 
runabout—roadster. Every 
one has a duty to perform in 
keeping the wheels of indus- 
try turning. 

Every passenger that you 
pick up from the corner crowd 
and load into the empty seats 
of your car means a little 
traffic relief —another worker 
to his job on time, or one more 
toiler home a little less tired. 

Every wheel must count 
today, and the wheels under 
hundreds of thousands of 
motor-cars are already busy 
helping out the transportation 
problems of city and country. 

They are helping to sell 
more goods with fewer sales- 
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Making Every Wheel Count 


men; to take care of more 
patients with fewer doctors 
and nurses; to get workers 
from home to office or factory 
and back again more quickly 


and give them fresh air and 
recreation at the same time. 


They carry the wounded 
from the battle-field to the 
hospital, they help to move 
troops and rush officers from 
headquarters to the front. 


Wherever you turn at home 
or abroad you find the auto- 
mobile listed among the time 
savers. 

And never was time worth so 
much asin this presentyearof 1918. 

See to it that your car does its 
part. 


w™ TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING tiannare a 
Canton, Ohio 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS 


FOR MOTOR CAR, TRUCK & TRACTOR 
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ly “See How Simply It’s Built” 


There are no bevel gears in the 
Parrett Tractor. The power of this 
strong, sturdy Buda motor is de- 
livered by direct drive to the belt- 
pulley and with but one gear to the 
wheels whether the tractor is run- 
ning on high or low gear. 


This ‘elimination of power-consum- 
ing parts spells “ECONOMY” in 
big letters. The maximum power 
of the engine is delivered to draw- 
bar or belt with the minimum con- 
sumption of fuel. 


Furthermore, this simple gearing 
in the Parrett Tractor is made of 
heat treated, hardened, cut steel 
with shafts mounted on high-grade, 
anti-friction bearings. This still 
further reduces the friction loss 
of power. 


But the cost is even further reduced by 
the use of a sensitive governor which 
makes it impossible to use more than 
enough fuel to accomplish the work in hand, 
No wonder that for six years the Parrett 
has proved such a decided success with 
farm owners in all parts of the country. 
The Parrett 12-25 Tractor pulls thrce plows 
under ordinary conditions and will accoin- 
plish belt work equal to running a 20-in. 
to 24-in. separator. The Parrett Booklet 
contains information which you ought to 
have. Write for it. 


Parrett Tractor Co. 
417 Fisher Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
~~ ALL PURPOSE 





















ean’t be sure. You put your nose down 
and dive after him. Two thousand feet 
you go spinning to earth in a dizzy whirl. 
But your hand is like steel on the “ broom- 
stick.” You think the Boche is trying to 
fool you, and you have the right hunch. 
Suddenly he flattens out and scuds off, 
disappearing in a billow of mist. But 
you got his direction and you bring up right 
over him. Passing him on an are like the 
curve of Niagara just going over the ledge, 
you pepper him again. Flash! His tank 
flames. The wings catch. His machine 
lurehes over and plunges. You circle 
around and watch the flames and smoke 
growing smaller and smaller. Finally you 
see them meet the ground, and when the 
smoke clears you see a little black heap 
lying still. 

One more star on your score-card! 
You look around for your patrol and gather 
them together. What is left of the Boches 
is winging off. You set your course and 
slant down toward home. 

Next day your adventure is referred 
to in the world’s news in the following 
lengthy and thrilling description: ‘Lieu- 
tenant downed his sixth enemy plane 
yesterday.”” But your satisfaction is in 
knowing that, thanks to your afternoon’s 
job, the observation over our lines has not 
been interrupted in its vital work. Every- 
thing depends on that. 





’ 


The second phase of air-fighting is, we 
are told, varied and extremely difficult, but 
absorbing. The observation plane is “the 
eyes of the Army,” and takes the place of the 
old-time post on a handy hill or mountain. 
The writer goes into interesting detail: 


The task of the second category of 
aeroplane, the observation plane, is varied 
and extremely difficult—but absorbing. 
The observers are the eyes of the general. 
In fact, they are the eyes of the whole 
Army. What a hill or a mountain used to 
be in warfare the observation plane nowis. 
Only how much more they can do than a 
hill ean! 

Observation work is divided into three 
different branches: One—Regulating ar- 
tillery-fire. Two—Watching enemy move- 
ments and photographing over enemy lines. 
Three—Patroling over our own front lines 
and, during battles in the open, keeping 
the general informed as to exactly where the 
front line has advanced or retreated to on 
all points of the Front. 

The machines considered the best for this 
work in the French Army are the Breguet 
and the Salmson two-seaters. They carry 
pilot and observer and are armed for defense. 
Their speed is about 110 miles an hour. 

While the French fighting airmen are, 
curiously enough, largely recruited from 
the cavalry, the observers are for the most 
part ex-artillerymen. This last is a not 
unnatural result of the fact that the air- 
observer’s principal work at first was the 
regulation of artillery-fire, and such work 
made the training these men had received 
in the artillery particularly valuable, if not 
indispensable. 

The artillery-regulator usually now cir- 
cles over the batteries whose work he is 
directing. In the earlier days, in his over- 
zeal, he thought he had to fly over the 
country on which our shells were bursting. 
But he has discovered that he can see and 
control the situation even better from afar. 

His map of the enemy territory is ruled 
off into small - lettered and numbered 
squares, and as he sees where the battery’s 
shells are falling he taps his wireless: “A 
point more to the right.’”’ ‘‘ Falling short.” 
Perhaps, as he sails above his battery 
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~AWAR MESSAGE 


TO WHITE TRUCK OWNERS 





* 





HE .use and demand for White Trucks in war 

service by both the United States and French 
armies has reached such proportions as to seriously 
affect deliveries of commercial units until production 
at the factory overtakes urgent military needs. 


While this will delay the immediate filling of com- 
mercial orders, there will be no interruption in the 
making and distributing of parts, which will continue 


to be supplied as promp<!y and as abundantly as ever. 
White Service will efficiently provide for the many 


thousands of White Trucks operating in all parts of 
the country. 

The company makes this public explanation for the 
assurance and protection of its innumerable customers 
and prospective customers, in the confident belief 
that they will recognize and approve a course of action 


which puts the national welfare first. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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NO GLARE 
RANGE 500 FT. 

















FFICIENT headlighting is more than bare 

E. compliance with law—more than mere 
elimination of dazzling rays. 

Safe night-driving requires long range, both 

on crowded highways and on strange country 

roads. Safe night-driving means adequate vision 


at all times of the year — on clear nights, or in 
snow, fog, dust or rain. 


What determines efficiency 


Ordinary diffusing and prismatic lenses waste 
the light—either by scattering it in all directions, 
or by dumping it directly in front of the car. 

Noviol Conaphores comply with all head- 
light laws, but in so doing they never waste 
light nor sacrifice range. The broad-spreading 
Conaphore beams are projected far down the 
road, as the famous Double Target test so con- 
clusively proves. 

The same unique properties which have 
established Noviol as the only glass that subdues 
glare and gives maximum range of vision in the 
goggles of an aviator or of a lookout at sea, make 
Noviol ideal for headlight service. 


Why Noviol light is necessary 


If you have ever driven through fog, dust or 
snow with Noviol — you know how the 
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annoying “‘back-glare”’ is eliminated, -and how dis- 
tinctly you can see ahead in spite of the weather. 

Noviol headlights, with their unique yellow- 
tint, flash a sure signal of safety and courtesy— 
more than that, the soft mellow light is always 
easy on your eyes, and easy for your eye to 
follow. 

Hundreds of thousands of motorists know 
that Conaphores mean safety and comfort on the 
highways, just as Corning signal glass protects 
every great railroad of the country. They know 
that the same famous laboratories which have 
developed Pyrex Glass baking ware, Pyrex 
chemical. ware, Corning thermometer tubing, 
Nonex lantern globes, and a long list of other 
technical glass products, have solved the problem 
of efficient headlighting. 


Retail Prices (per pair) Noviol Clear 


Sizes Glass Glass 
5 to 6% inches inclusive...... $2.40. ..$1.60 
7 to 8% inches inelusive...... 3.50... 2.90 
854 to 10 inches inclusive...... 4.50... 3.00 
101% to 111% inches inclusive...... 6.00... 4.00 


Prices west of Rocky Mountains 25¢ more per pair 
Sizes vary by steps of 1% inch above 614 inch size 
CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY Co., Mgrs. 

276 Madison Avenue New York City 
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GORNING GLAss WoRKS—WoORLD’s LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TECHNICAL GLASS 
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at dawn, he sees faintly like a morning 
mist over a distant road a drift of dust— 
enemy troops on the march? or a new 
limber of artillery moving up? He signals 
below, and four or five minutes later shells 
are falling on that suspicious point of the 
road miles away. 

Wireless is not the only means of com- 
munication between the plane and the 
ground. For great precision the airman 
sometimes makes a mark on a map, puts 
the map in a metal tube, and attaching a 
white kite-tail!to the tube so that its fall 
will be seen, he lets it drop. This is called 
a message leste. The men of the battery, 
for their part, arrange white panels on the 
ground and the airman reads their design 
with understanding. Sun-flash signals are 
also used. 

Much cheerful persiflage and joshing 
pass between the flier and his friends 
below by ‘means of their various sign- 
languages, and in the French service— 
remembering human nature, as the French 
have a way of doing—the conviction reigns 
that much better work is done by a battery 
over whom is faithfully circling a flier 
whom they all know and like, whose judg- 
ment they trust, and who knows them and 
the guns all by their first names. In these 
cases they arrange special signals of their 
own, often of a choice and graphic brevity 
and significance. 


We are quite ready to believe that the 
most difficult and delicate job of all falls 
to the observer who flies over enemy 
territory to make out what the Boche is 
up to and to record the results of his 


scrutiny. His duties are to photograph 


the enemy’s country to find out all 
his defensive positions and his possible 
offensive preparations, all his camps and 
concentration points, communications, 
storehouses, ete. Often on his judgment 
an enormous responsibility rests, for, as 
he is the one who sees the enemy, the 
general has to rely on his interpretation of 
what he sees. He must, therefore, be an 
all-around soldier, who understands all 
arms and is conversant with all the signs 
and meanings of modern war. 

There have been times when the ob- 
server’s wireless tap-tapping at head- 
quarters—‘‘I think an attack imminent 
at Point B’—has saved the day, and there 
have also been occasions when his decision 
as to whether an attack were a real one or 
a feint meant everything for the safety of 
our line. 

One of the newest arts in the war, 
incidentally, is the reading of aerial 
photography. Little would the unini- 
tiated suspect, from looking at a simple 
picture of the Boche lines, the secrets that 
it can now be made to give up. The dis- 
covery of the key to the Assyrian cunei- 
form did not open up a greater treasure 
of information than the slow discovery of 
how to read these air-photos. 


When an attack is launched by our 
Army, the work of the third branch of 
observation, patrolling our own front, 
comes in for the most important réle: 


Are we attacking? Our general, then, 
wants to know how far our men have 
reached at each point along the battle- 
field. ‘Where are my men at Coucy?” he 
may wireless to the commanding plane of 
an observation-squadron. The commander 
signals his ‘squadron and together they 
coast up and down, over forest and stream, 
watching closely a group of moving specks 
descending the side of a ravine, another 





picking their way cautiously from one shell- 
pit to the next, perhaps toward a machine- 
gun emplacement that the observer knows 
is located in a knoll not far away. At 
another point he sees puffs of smoke and 
running figures in and near a trench that 
until this morning formed part of the 
German positions. A figure falls here and 
there and does not move again. The ob- 
server, as he watches, taps his wireless. 
“Our men descending ravine at Coucy, 
have entered German lines at Point C, are 
bombing enemy out of his dugouts; about 
twenty-five men crossing field by Farm 
Al, are now in shell-hole, leveling their 
machine guns at German gun emplace- 
ment 3B 

The message suddenly breaks off and 
the general waits anxiously for the buzz- 
buzz of the wireless to begin again. The 
observer’s finger stopt, poised over the 
key, as he saw a splash of earth and a 
column of smoke burst right near the men 
hiding in the shell-hole. He turns his 
machine and watches. In a minute 
another shell bursts near them, and a 
minute later another. ‘Pretty hot,” he 
mutters to himself. The general is waiting. 
The observer is about to continue his 
message when he sees gray figures emerge 
from behjnd the German gun-knoll. At 
the same moment he sees a white plaque 
placed on the ground by our men in the 
shell-hole. A similar white plaque appears 
on the ground under the trees by the 
ravine. The observer sees them and 
understands. Instantly he taps his wire- 
less key again, ‘‘Men in shell-hole by 
Farm A1 signaling me for reenforcements, 
also a party in Couey Wood; Germans 
making counter-attacks and shelling them 
with exact range.” 

What strange feelings stir the aerial 
observer as he sails above the battle, 
watching the little groups of his comrades, 
often his friends, carrying through the 
hours of their bitter adventure below, while 
he sails, must sail, in the Arcadian quiet 
and sunlight of the upper air. 

Not for long! His work is too terribly 
important, too wholly indispensable, to 
hope that he will be left long in peace to 
carry it out. He must watch not only the 
absorbing thing that is going on far be- 
neath. He must watch the air. Presently 
he sees something there to concern him, 
-too, for he has detected the glint of enemy 
hawks swooping on him. He signals his 
faithful bodyguard and they range them- 
selves out between him and the oncoming 
threat. The observer can not engage in this 
affair unless he has to defend himself. 
Nothing must distract his attention from a 
single move on the great chessboard 
beneath. 

Imagine the concentration it takes. 
Or is there any such thing as imagining 
it without living through it? 

The enemy machines may be chased 
off, or one or two of them may even pene- 
trate the protecting shield and get at the 
main observer. He must then swoop and 
dodge and play for a chance to pour the bul- 
lets of his defense guns into the disturber. 

Enemies, however, are not the only 
hindrance to the observer’s task. There 
are clouds and the mists. He must not 
let them sail between him and his view. 
He must outmaneuver them, sail below 
them, and dodge around them. Some- 
times they are obviously on the side of 
Fritz and are obeying the celestial orders 
of the Boche’s Gott, for they will bank them- 
selves thickly, just at the wrong hour, 
between the airman and the army that he 
is benevolently protecting with his eyes. 
Sometimes the cloud-banks are riding 
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RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


You can stop that radiator leak 
in five to ten minutes, without 
tearing down the radiator, by 
simply pouring Liquid Radi- 
ator Rewalenk into. your 
radiator and letting it mix with 
the water. It makes a repair 
that will stand up under all 
conditions, just as good and 
often better than soldering. 


Radiator Neverleak automat- 
ically forms a hard, ‘insoluble 
coating over the leak. It is 
guaranteed not to clog or im- 
pair the cooling system in 
any way. It is not a meal or 
cement but a /iguid which stays 
in solution with the water, 
always ready to stop the leak. 


Mends Gracked 
Water Jackets 


Radiator Neverleak is so effi- 
cient it actually heals cracks in 
water jackets,—in fact, it stops 
leaks in any part of the water 
circulation system. It also 
tends to prevent the formation 
of rust and scale. 


You simply can not afford to be 
without it. Think of the saving 
in'time. Think of making a 
repair in a few minutes with 
a 50c or 75c can of Radiator 
Neverleak—a repair that would 
ordinarily cost you from $10 
to $25! We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund your money. 


Get the genuine Radiator 
Neverleak in the green and 
yellow can. Ford 
size 50c—large 
size 75c. **Look 
for the Sun- 
burst on the 
Can.” 

Made by ‘‘THE 
LIQUID VENI 2ER 
PEOPLE"—a 


guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. 


Buffalo Specialty 
Compcny 
398 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Actual photograph of dual 36x6 Goodyear S-V Tire equipment 
in use on truck unit of the ‘Andrews Cartage Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Lire & Rubber Co. 
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The Solid Tire’s Best Field 





HE two major types of Good- 
year Truck Tires — Pneumatic 
Cords and S-V Solids—find their 
greatest usefulness in separate and 


clearly defined classes of service. 


The best field for the solid tire is on 
trucks operating in restricted areas, 
carrying coal, sand, lime, cement 
and similar dense and heavy loads. 


For short hauls, through congested 
trafic, where slow speeds are neces- 
sary, the solid tire unquestionably 


serves economically and well. 


The essentials of a good truck tire 
employed in such service are long 
tread wear, freedom from chipping 
and cutting, and resistance to sepa- 


ration from the base. 


The experience of users shows that 
Goodyear S-V Solid Truck Tires 


. 


embody these essentials in an ex- 


treme degree. 


They wear long and persistently, 
defeat ordinary abrasion and dam- 
age, and by our advanced manufac- 
turing process tire and base are fused 


into an almost indissoluble unit. 


The best proof of their merit is their 
performance in actual service, where 
mileages up to 20,000 on country 
routes and 40,000 in city usage are 


not uncommon. 


Goodyear S-V Solid Truck Tires are 
subject to constant and intensive 
testing under our own auspices, that 
no opportunity for betterment may 


pass unimproved. 


This affords the motor truck user 
yet another firm assurance of the 
quality and efhciency of the Good- 


year Tire he buys. . 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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only one hundred feet above the earth, 
and there were times during a recent 
battle when the observers flew at only 
thirty feet from the ground. What targets 
for the Boche machine guns! 

Bombing is the third branch of air- 
fighting — bombing the enemy’s lines, 
eamps, cantonments, his lines of com- 
munication, his munitions-factories and 
depots far behind the lines and even in Ger- 
many. Curiously enough, there must be a 


day plane for day bombing and a night 
plane for night bombing, we are told: 


For day bombing more speed is neces- 
sary and, therefore, in the French service 
the Breguet machines are much used. 
They carry two men and six bombs, the 
bombs weighing about sixty pounds each. 

Night bombing is, of course, preferred 
to day bombing, because it can be carried 
out with so much less interference from 
the enemy. There is no defense against 
the night raider except a strategically 
directed barrage of anti-aircraft gun-fire, 
and such batteries of guns are not.in posi- 
tion in many places. 

The machines used for night bombing 
are such as the famous Voisin, an old 
machine but lately fitted with a new 
engine, the Caproni, and the Handley- 
Pagé. The last-named, a British machine, 
is a giant, carrying four men and nearly 
a ton of bombs. It weighs five tons itself 
and is propelled by two 250-horse-power 
Rolls-Royce engines. According to the 
good word now passing around among the 
few who are in the know, we are soon to 
have a much bigger and faster bombing- 
machine, able to carry a much heavier 
eharge of explosives. 

In bombing, as in the rest.of the flying 
warfare, a change has been taking place 
lately. What might be called unity of the 
air-front has been. established. Bombing 
attacks on a huge scale have been carried 
out by squadrons of French Breguets, En- 
glish Handley-Pagés, and Italian Capronis 
flying in joint maneuver: 

People often ask, How can airmen hit 
an objective with a bomb when they fly so 
high above it, so fast, and in the dark? 
The answer is that with the new tactics 
of sending out some one hundred planes 
at a time, all lettinz their bombs fall on a 
restricted area, the whole neighborhood is 
- laid flat. No small target need be aimed 
at. Everything is smashed. These are 
the tactics that have lately been so effec- 
tively messing up the German preparations 
for a new offensive. It will probably be 
some weeks at least before we know the full 
facts about the bombin:z air-work that our 
planes have lately been doing behind the 
German lines and its effect, but we know 
enough to gather a very inspiring vision of 
what we can do in this line. In the French 
air-service alone, from March 21 to April 
30, 268 tons of explosives were dropt 
behind the German lines. On April 12, the 
banner day, fifty tons were dropt. A few 
months ago to drop a ton and a half on 
one day was enough to make a record. 


As for the kind of men who must do this 
extraordinary work of air-fighting, an 
aviation expert of the French staff who has 
trained American fliers told the corre- 
spondent of the particular value of Amer- 
ican pilots: 

“Flying in war is something that every 
one can not do. It requires special qual- 


ities that whittle the number of eligible 
men down to a narrow margin. A man 





must be young — between eighteen and 
twenty-five is the best age. He should 
be single, as it is a well-known fact 
that the responsibility of having a home 
and family usually dulls the edge of his 
daring. He must be the right tempera- 
ment, and with the steady eye and nerve 
that by no means every young man has got. 
Finally, and this is a delicate matter, he 
must be well educated and of fine stuff. 
You can see for yourself that an untrained 
mind, a clumsy physique, is not the thing 
for this vastly difficult business. It 
requires great initiative, courage, and in- 
telligence.. That is where you have the 
great advantage. You have tens of 
thousands of young men, trained university 
men, for instance—I have worked with 
them and I know them—who are exactly 
the right stuff. In Europe, frankly, the 
right material for the flying army is 
limited, and as the war in the air expands 
the difficulty here is to find the men for it. 

“France has given a great many men 
to this service, most of them from among 
her best, and she has lost a long list of 
expert fliers. ‘The growing needs of an 
aviation staff increase the difficulties. 

“We need the men. You have them. 
We have the means of training them in 
the quickest possible way right here. 
Working with the means that we can put 
at your service, you could develop a great 
aviation program and bring it to life af the 
Front in six months.” 





WHY SOLDIERS WANT WIGS, SKIRTS, 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
IN FRANCE 


HIFFON skirts, yellow wigs, dress 

suits, and mandolins are among the 
supplies most in demand by the American 
soldiers in France just now. Since the 
Government is very busy along other 
lines, the National War Work Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. is trying to satisfy the 
demand. It is a very important matter, 
insists a recent bulletin from France, for 
‘no soldier can fight well who does not play 
well when he is not fighting. The boys 
from the United States are probably the 
best-entertained troops in the world just 
now, because they have learned how to 
entertain themselves.” 

The New York Tribune explains, by 
dramatic illustration, just where the use- 
fulness of such supplies as dress suits, skirts, 
wigs, and musical instruments comes in: 

Not long ago Base Hospital No. Blank 
decided, apropos of nothing, to go into the 
theater, business for one night only and 
discovered, upon investigation, that all of 
the dramatic lights necessary to stage a 
complete show were hidden under olive 
drab somewhere about the premises. 

The director, bred in that celebrated 
dramatic school, Dartmouth College, 
proved, with a howling success, that you 
have only to seratch an American soldier 
to find a playwright, a scene-painter, 
an orchestra-leader, a costume-designer, or 
what you will. 

It was decided that there must be a play, 
a real play with scenery and costumes and 
dialog and plot and everything, for at 
least one part of the program. Did any 
one have a play in his barrack bag? A 
canvass was hastily held which yielded 
nothing but one water-soaked copy of 
**Macbeth,” and this was rejected as being 
a little too elaborate and not quite so full 


‘shack. 





of sure-fire laughs as the occasion:seemed to 
require. 

There could be no recourse to the 
familiar custom of telephoning Samuel 
French & Co. to send up twenty short and 
snappy comedies for selection. There was 
no way for it but to detail an enlisted man 
to write a piece at once, so a poor wretch 
who had once published an article on the 
decline of the drama was obliged for his 
sins to retire with a typewriter and, some 
time between retreat and taps, come forth 
with the Great American Play. 

He did—thoughtfully making six car. 
bon copies while he was about it so they 
would not compel him to type the parts for 
distribution among the cast. Knowing 
that there were many dazzling nurses in 
the hospital, he was free to have as many 
feminine figures in that cast as his heart 
desired. Knowing that about the hardest 
thing to find in France would be not a bowl 
of sugar but a suit of Kampurkut, we. 
make-clothes-for-young-men apparel, he 
thoughtfully made the male characters all 
soldiers and, just to give the story a special 
glow, he laid the scene back home shortly 
after the declaration of peace. 

You could see the handsome young 
sergeant opening up once more the apart- 
ment he had locked behind him when he 
went off to war. You saw. him renewing 
acquaintance with a pair of silk socks and 
watched him studying as a curiosity a copy 
of a New York newspaper that had been 
left at the door the day he shook the dust 
of New York from his feet. 

“Why, its front page is all about the 
Kaiser,’ he mused: ‘‘I wonder whatever 
became of him.” 

The question of a star was quickly 
settled. One of the non-coms had played 
several hundred réles as a preliminary to 
enlisting, and stuffing his part into his 
pocket he was able to memorize it as he 
tore about the countryside on an ambv- 
lance. But what about costumes? After 
a brief silence the wardmaster of the first 
surgical ward shyly confest what he had 
kept dark up to that moment—that in 
civil life he had been a Fifth Avenue 
dressmaker. 

It took him no time to make the chosen 
nurses look like the society women in a 
five-reel ‘‘movie’’ drama. Fired by this 
example, a corporal of engineers, enlisted 
as a carpenter, admitted that he had been 
a stage-hand for twenty-five years and 
knew more about scenery than any other 
living man except the night watchman of 
Cain’s storehouse in New York. 

The workmanlike ‘‘center-door fancy” 
set he then proceeded to execute out of some 
wood and canvas substantiated his claim, 
which was proved beyond all doubt when 
you heard him slapping the ropes on the 
opening night. You had only to shut your 
eyes to think yourself back stage at the 
Grand Opera House in Chicago. 

It all had to be done in a hurry. It’s 
not safe to dally with rehearsals in the 
A. E. F. Select a cast for a performance 
two weeks later and by that time your 
company is all over the map of France. 
Select 8 p.m. as a rehearsal hour and you 
will find your leading heavy has been put 
on night duty and your ingénue has just 
been isolated in charge of a scarlet-fever 
Rehearsals must be held when 
chance offers... The ambulance-driver and 
his orderly can go over their scene together 
while burning up the local highway; the 
nurse and the wardmaster can rehearse 
their song while giving an ear irrigation 
at night—if the patient is helpless. It 
had to be that way this time. 

At the eleventh hour, the well-laid plans 
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GM C Tracks.Are Helping 
Avert a Shortage of Fuel 


























Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 





O avert a threatened coal 

shortage the Fuel Admin- 

istration must keep in mo- 
tion the transportation facilities 
between the mines and the bins 
of consumers. 


As in so many lines of war-time 
industry, transportation is the 
“neck of the bottle” between coal 
production and consumption. 


In this distribution scheme GMC 
Trucks are taking a leading part. 


With the Federal zoning system 
in effect short haul traffic from 
the mines is being handled in 
many cases by GMC Trucks. 


At the retail coal man’s end of 
the line GMC Trucks are meet- 
ing the added delivery demand 


occasioned by the early-buying 
propaganda of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 


In more than 200 lines of business 
GMC Trucks are helping in the 
conservation of man power and 


‘speeding up the transportation of 


the world’s products. 


In every kind of hauling where 
GMC Trucks have been put to 
work, the high character of GMC 
construction has been evident. 
Built in six practical sizes, there is 
a GMC Truck to suit every need. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL MoTORS TRUCK Co 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


(401) 


TRUCKS 
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N addition to economy reasons for care 

in the handling of tires the motorist 
today faces the problem of a shortage in 
rubber which may seriously handicap 
the runnin, of his car. 


The rubber situation in the United States 
is not yet acute; the seas are open to our 
‘merchant marine, but war needs must be 
served first. Since the war it has been 
necessary to divert ships from commercial 
activities to carry supplies and troops to 
Europe and tlie present outlook points to 
still further cut in supply. 


This book, ‘‘How To Increase Tire Mile- 
age,’ is part of the Firestone contribution 
toward helping car owners conserve tires. 
It will help you get the best tire service. 
It is the combined work of scientific tire- 
builders and practical drivers. It shows 
you how to get out of the tires the mileage 
that has been built into them. 


We are not content merely to build in 
Most Miles per Dollar; we are helping 


you to petit out. This book will be of great 
service. There is no charge for your copy. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER-CO. 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Your 


Tires 
-Help Conserve Rubber 
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went all to pieces when it was found that 
neither the scenery nor the audience would 
fit into the mess-hall. A theater must be 
found in twenty-four hours. It was. A 
detachment of engineers found it. They 
pitched their tents, evacuated their own 
barracks, knocked out one end, put up a 
stage, and installed as professional a set of 
electric headlights, foot, and spot as any 
tragédienne could ask. 





COL. WATTERSON, LAST OF THE 
GREAT EDITORS, -LEAVES 
COURIER - JOURNAL 





“f\NE of the last of the journalistic 
Mohicans, the sturdy and in- 
vincible, the fiery and overwhelming, the 
caustic and the genial,’’ declaims the Phila- 
delphia Press, “‘the clear-thinking and 
strongly expressive editor for more than half 
acentury of the Louisville newspaper that 
his personality made famous, has retired.” 
A hundred newspapers, north, south, 
east, and west, swell the chorus. The 
Florida Times-Union protests, in something 
of Colonel Watterson’s own caustic vein: 
With Colonel Watterson out of the 
active editorial field where will we go to 
find a great editor? We confess that we 
do not know. There are quite a number 


of great newspaper men, but their work | 


primarily is in furnishing the news. The 
editorial page still remains because there 
are somes who still desire to read it. There 
are others who desire to read the sporting 





page, and still others wish to read about | 


society. The newspapers continue to 
give their readers what interests them or 
even a few of them. A small number call 
for editorials and a very much larger num- 
ber call for “Bringing Up Father.’”’ The 
newspapers do not seek to discriminate 
between tastes, but only to gratify all to a 
reasonable extent. 

But The Courier-Journal has made it a 
practise to say something worth saying 
and say it in its own way. Its own way 
has attracted attention, has arrested 
thought, has fastened itself in the mind, and 
has influenced the conduct of men, and 
incidentally has given Henry Watterson a 
reputation such as no other living news- 
paper man holds or approximates. For 
The Courier-Journal for fifty years has been 
but Henry Watterson in type. 

The Baltimore Sun sums up the work of 
Colonel Watterson and his importance to 
the disturbed world of to-day in the follow- 
ing eulogy: 

He is the last representative of the 
great era of personal journalism in this 
country. As people used to think of 
Greeley rather than The Tribune, of 
Dana rather than The Sun, of Raymond 
rather than The Times, so they have al- 
ways thought of Watterson rather than 
The Courier-Journal. For a half-century 
he has been its editor, and thrcughout 
those years he has been ever a knightly 
and an influential figure not only in his 
own section, but in the country at large. 

A valorous Confederate soldier, he 
was the first prominent Southerner to 
realize that the North and South must 
learn to live together in peace and love, 
and to use his pen and voice to the at- 
tainment of that end. A Democrat to 
whom the words “equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none” meant 
Something more than a claptrap appeal 








for votes, he was a foremost champion 
during these fifty years of a tariff for 
revenue, of honest money, of personal 
liberty, and of all measures calculated to 
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put the man above the dollar. An utterly | 


independent soul, he alternately quar- 
reled with and supported Cleveland and 


Roosevelt and Bryan and Wilson, prais- | 


ing when he agreed with the same vigor 
with which he lasht when! he opposed. 
Always, whatever he has said or done, 
a chivalric gentleman, a master of the 
English language, a warm-blooded demo- 
crat and patriot, eloquent, impassioned, 
admirable, a hater of shams and a lover 
of truth! 

And never more wholly admirable than 
in recent days, since the Great War began 
and since America entered into it! Only 
a few weeks ago the Pulitzer trustees 
awarded him the prize for the best editorial 
written in 1918 calculated to lead in- 
telligent public thought in the right 
direction. His reiterated slogan, ‘‘To Hell 
with the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs,”’ is certainly not profane, but no 
less certainly is it not merely a superficial 
expression dictated by high spirits. It is 
rather a spontaneous and inspired utter- 
ance based upon a profound knowledge of 
the fundamental causes of the present con- 
flict and an understanding of the necessary 
remedy. .But it does furnish an illustration 
of the ever-youthful spirit of this man who 
in years is nearly an octogenarian. 





WHAT THE ENGLISH “YOUNG IDEA” 
THINKS OF YANKEE SOLDIERS 





F the English ‘‘kid,’”’ meaning the boy 

who is all boy and about thirteen years 
old, constitutes as reliable a barometer of 
local public opinion as does the American 
‘“*kid,”’ there is good reason for pride in the 
effect produced by the Yankee soldiers 
who have passed through England recently 
on their way to France. The young 
Englishman has sized up the ‘‘ Yank,” 
and found him, by and large, a splendid 
institution. 

The following expressions of opinion are 
found in school compositions, collected 
in Romsey, England, and sent over by 
Lieut. Morris S. Wineck, a young doctor 
from Hartford, Conn. We copy from the 
Hartford Times this opinion by Stanley 


G. Butts, a young Englishman, aged 
eleven years: 
“The Americans, or Yanks, as they 


are called, are very tall men, mostly 
all over five feet six inches. There 
are hardly any under five feet six inches 
except the men from Washington and 
about there, and they are rather small. 
Most of the officers have two gold teeth, 
one each side of their mouth, and they all 
have plenty of money,or seem to. They 
are always eating, officers and men alike, 
and you often see them strolling along the 
street eating gooseberries, strawberries, 
oranges, bananas, cakes, and soon. They 
march by our house almost all day with 
their towels when they go bathing, and 
when they go for a long march they are 
armed with rifles, bayonets, pistols, and a 
kind of wooden club. The American 
officers do not say left, right, left, right, 
when they are marching, but one, two, 
three, four, one, two, three, four. They 
are very liberal with their money, for they 
very often give pennies to the children. 
















USE PLUGS 
THAT HELPED RAISE 
CITIES OVER NIGHT 


Spark plugs were a big 
factor in the rush can- 
tonment work. They 
helped keep truck fleets 
on the go. In this work, 
Reflex Plugs insured 
reliable ignition for hun- 
dreds of Whites and 
other makes of trucks. 





Reflex 
equipped 
White 
Truck 

in day 
after day 
perform- 
ance 
rushing 
materials 
for 
building 
“Cities 
over 


Night” 





Reflex chromite porcelain 
and special electrode con- 
striction are, here and 
abroad, meeting the urgent 
service of today’s passenger 
cars and trucks. A trial 
will convince you of their 
ruggedness. 


= 


Ready for free distribution— 
“Your Aim’’—a handy 
reference of plug sizes for 
every car made. Write us 
direct for booklet or Reflex 
Plugs, if your dealer can’t 
supply you. 


THE REFLEX IGNITION COMPANY 


1702 Payne Avenue Cleveland, U.S.A. 








American home where education and culture are truly estecmed. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 














NOW 


Is the Time to Prevent 


Hay Fever 


Rose Colds 
Etc. 


“Hay-Fever: Its Prevention and Cure,’’ by “William 
¢. Hollopeter. shows you how these diseases arise, how 
they should be treated, and what the most noted experts 
prescribe for them. Dr. Hollopeter is Pediatrician to 
the Philadelphia General Hospital, and has held high 
office in other branches of his profession. The President 
of the American Hay-Fever-Prevention Association, W. 
Scheppegrell, A.M., M.D., says of this book: “Doctor 
Hollopeter’s work is to be commended as giving an inter 
esting review of the literature of the subject, and an im 
partial analysis of the various treatments proposed.” 

The Albany Times-Union says of it: “He gives a his- 
tory of hay-fever: a study of its periodicity, symptoms 
and diagnosis; accepted causes, and preventive mea- 
sures; suggestions as to diet and exercise; and not only 
his own treatment, but the methods employed by other 
physicians which have afforded certain degrees of relief. 
He has read thousands of papers and books on the sub- 
ject, and has prepared a very lengthy bibliography.” 

The Philadelphia Press says: “Dr. Hollopeter has 
had remarkable success with a simple treatment of hay- 
fever for the last twenty Sve years, and has given re- 
lief to many patients in his private practice.” 


12mo, cloth, 344 pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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From every standpoint of serv- 
ice and cost, Certain-teed has proved 
itself the best fype of roofing for most 
buildings and the best quality roofing 


of its tyne. 


For great structures or small out- 
buildings — for factories, stores, 
hotels, barns, sheds, garages, ' etc. 
(and in shingle form for residences), 
Certain-teed has become a world- 
wide standard. 


Its economy is three-fold— first cost 
moderate, laying cost low, up-keep prac- 
tically nothing. 


Its efficiency embraces every important 
roofing quality—weather proof, spark 
proof, rust proof, clean and sanitary, and 
very durable. Certain-teedis not affected 
by acids, fumes or smoke and does not 
melt under the hottest sun. 


It is better economy to buy Certain-teed 

than it is to buy cheap roofing: the cost. 

of laying is the same for both, and what 

you pay for laying Certain-teed is practi- 
cally your only cost, for Certain- 
teed is guaranteed for 5, 10 or 15 
years, according to thickness, 
and requires little or no attention 
during that period. 


Certain-teed Products 
Corporation 


Offices in the Principal Cities of 
erica 


Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed 
Paints 
Varnishes 
Roofing 


View of Pier at Tacoma, 
roofed with Certain-teed 

















They like going out in the evening with 
young girls. They. have done a lot to help 
us in this great war, and a lot to hinder the 
Germans, and with their help hope the 
war will be soon over, and victory for 
the Allies. They are over a half-million 
over at the Front now and the Germans now 
know that they can fight when they think 
they will.” 

Thomas Crew, of the tender age of 
twelve, has solved the problem of where 
the appellation of “‘Yank” came from. 
Says Thomas: 


“The Yanks are so called because 
the French gave them that name when 
the War of Independence was on, but the 
English generally call them Yankees, 
but they are really Americans. The 
Yanks’ favorite game is called baseball, 
and they often can be seen playing it in 
their spare time. The Yanks have started 
to go out to France, and the Germans 
have already found to their cost that 
the Yanks can fight when they want to. 
All Yanks are very fond of chocolates, 
and cookies, crackers, and pastries. En- 
gland is getting much bacon from the 
Yanks’ country now, but it is very fat. 
The Yanks’ national flag is the stars and 
stripes and forty-eight stars on it, but the 
war-standard is an eagle with its wings 
spread out. The Yanks’ national anthem 
is called the ‘Stars Bangled Banner.’ The 
Yanks have no king, but a President 
Wilson.” 

Further tribute to our skill at baseball 
is paid by D. McReath, who is also twelve 
years old. He says: 


“The Yanks are American soldiers. 
They have only lately joined the war, 
and they joined in to give liberty to all 
the nations. Their chief game is base- 
ball and this they can play with skill, 
and can catch, bat, and throw the ball 
quite nicely. They can also run rapid- 
ly without hurting themselves, which 
shows they are strong men and they 
are big built. They have no King, but a 
President, who is changed every four 
years. Their President at this time is 
called President Wilson. The first ship 
that sailed from America to England 
loaded with American troops was greeted 


immensely by the English, for the fear | 


was a lot greater then, than now of U- 
boats. The Americans are doing us great 
service in France as well as exporting 
food to our country.” 


Finally, Thomas F. J. Moody, thirteen 
years old, testifies to the ties of blood and 
friendship joining the Yank and Briton. 
Here is the way he tells it: 


“The name Yanks or Yankees is given 
to the Americans. The Yanks have come 
to join the Allies in the world struggle. 
Already there are a million in France doing 
their ‘bit.’ The Yanks are a English- 
speaking people and they have the spirit 
of their English forefathers. The English 
and the Yanks are often described as 
Jonathan and David. But the Yanks are 
not all of English descent, some are negroes, 
Some are French, and in fact some of every 
country in the world. There are Germans, 
but they do not count. The majority, 
however, are English. In one American 
song they sing ‘We are not coming back 
till it’s over There,’ and they mean it, too- 
The Yanks like. to chew tobacco or Spear. 
mint Chewing Gum. There is one day all 

he Yanks remember, the anniversary of 

tation of Independence, July 4.” 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


Graphic.—Nrcro Serceant—‘ When I 
say ‘ Bout face!’ you place de toe of yo’ 
right foot six inches to de reah of de heel 
of yo’ left foot and jus’ ooze aroun’.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


The Apparel Doesn’t Always Proclaim 
the Man.—First Orricer (in spasm of 
jealousy)—‘* Who’s the knock-kneed chap 
with your sister, old man?” 

Seconp Orricer—‘ My other sister.” 
—Punch. 


Cooperation.—“‘ Why did you put up 
your city hall to look like an ancient 
castle? ”’ 

“Well, the movie people pay a good bit 
of taxes here, and they said it would be a 
great help in filming medieval scenes.” 
—Pitisburg Sun. 


Poor Pete.—Mrs. Nvuritrca— Edith, 
what are you reading? ” 

Davucuter—“ Petrarch’s poems, ma.” 

Mrs. Nuritcu—‘ Edith, haven’t I 
warned you against the vulgar habit of 
shortening men’s names? Say Peter 
Rarch.’’—Boston Transcript. 


New Use for an Old Evil.—Binxs— 
** Ah, what a loss I have suffered in the 
death of my mother-in-law !”’ 

Jinxks—‘‘ She meant a good deal to 
you? ”’ 

Binxs—“ Yes; she was a vegetarian, and 
gave us her meat-card.”’—Tit-Bits. 


A Humanitarian.—* What is your ob- 
jection to children? ” asked the man who 
was hunting a flat. 

“I like ’em,” replied the janitor. ‘I 
haven’t the heart to ask anybody with 
children to move into a place that was as 
short of heat as this was last winter.” 
—Washington Siar. 


Helpful Corporation.—Patr—* This is 
the foist time inny of these corporations 
hev done innything to binnefit the working- 
man,” 

Mixe—* How is that, Pat? ” 

Pat—“ It is this siven-cint fare. I hev 
bin walkin’ to and from me work and savin’ 
tin cints, and now I kin save fourteen 
cints.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


Feeding the Baby.—The very prosper- 
ous-looking gentleman stopt and permitted 
the very pretty girl to fasten a carnation 
in his buttonhole. Then he handed her a 
quarter. 

‘“* What is this for? ’’ he asked. 

** You have fed a Belgian baby,” was the 
reply. 

** Nonsense,” said the other, adding a $5 
bill to his contribution, ‘‘ you can’t do it. 
Here, take this, and buy a regular meal for 
the baby.” —Pitisburg Sun. 


The Scotch of It.—Two old Scotsmen 
sat by the roadside, talking and puffing 
away merrily at their pipes. 

“‘ There’s no muckle pleasure in smokin’, 
Sandy,” said Donald. 

“Hoo dae ye mak’ that oot?” ques- 
tioned Sandy. 

“ Weel,” said Donald, “ ye see, if ye’re 
smokin’ yer ain bacca ye’re thinkin’ o’ the 
awfu’ expense, an” if ye’re smokin’ some 
ither body’s, yer pipe’s ramm’t sae tight 
it winna draw.” —Tit-Bits. 
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IN-GOOD 
Handy Metal Case 
No fisherman, bather, auto- 
ist, mechanic, mother, in fact 
no individual or family any- 
where, should be without an 
Ingood Handy Metal Case. 
The Ingood looks like leather, 
tut is really made of strong, 
rolled steel. It is abrolutely sani- 
tary, can be washed inside or out 
and will give a lifetime of service. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry, 
send $1.50 (regular price) and 
we will mail you an INGOOD 
by parcel post immediately. 
Dealers and Jobbers: This is a 
big seller. Write for propositicn 


St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal 
Working Co. 

215 S. 6th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Size, 13" x94" x4". 
Weight, 2 ibs. 6 ounces, 


ECONOMY 
renewableF USES 


cut annual fuse mcintencnce costs 80% 
® in many of our leading industries. 

An inexpensive little “ Drop Out” Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
originalefliciency. Economy Fuses protect 

electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munitions plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicaco,U.8.A. 
Sole manufacturers of * ARKLESS” 


the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
“100% Guaranteed Indicator.” 





Economy Fuses are also made in 
Caneda at Montreal 





Try a Treatment 


with Cuticura 
For Dandruff 


weists: Ointment 25 and ! 
on each amp ign Dept renee. 





IDEAS WANTED 0525." 

if Patented. Send 
postal fcr Needed Inventions, List of Patent Buyers and 
Guide Book. Tells How to Secure Patent through our 
Credit Plan. RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 


LEARN 


To Speak French 


In a Few Days 





the two countries closer together than they have ever 
been before. French now assumes a position of first im- 
postance among foreign languages for every American 
hatever your bustness or occupation it will pay you 
to learn it at once. When the war is over France will 
develop an enormous trade with us and the man who 
can speak French will be in big demand. You can soon 

become fluent—a litile spare time daily makes you so—T' 
Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
will teach you to read, write, and speak French readily 
if you will devote ten minutes of your leisure time each 
day to this wonderful system, which teaches you in the 
way a child learns to speak, by nature’s method. Write 
W for free klet, “Revolution in the Study and 

Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 

Dept, 211 New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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Bone-Dry 


Batteries 
All Ready for 


Immediate Delivery 


(at Any Willard Service Station) 


One of the many great advan- 
es of Willard Batteries with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation is 
that the Service Station dealer can 
order enough at a time to be always 
ready when one is needed. 


For Bone-Dry Batteries can be 
kept in dry conaition without 
deterioration. They are as brand 
new when they come off the shelf 
as when they left the factory. 


This is because they are not 
filled and charged till the Service 
Station makes them ready for your 
use. You do not run any risk, 
either of purchasing a battery 
which is not in every sense brand 
new, or of waiting a long time for 
your battery after it is ordered. 


This is but one of the many reasons 
why your next battery should be a Willard 
Bone-Dry Battery with Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. Ask the Service Station to 
tell you how it increases the reliability 
of your starting, lighting and ignition, 
and write for free booklet, ‘196,000 
Little Threads.” 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| STORAGE : 
| BATTERY 
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Are We Coming to This?—“ I've given 


up smoking, and now my old cigaret-case 
comes in handy for carrying my lunch.” 
—The Passing Show. 


Convenience.—CustomEer—‘“ You have 
placed all the large berries on top.” 

Fruir Prepter—“ Yes, lady. That 
saves you the trouble of hunting through 
the box for ’em.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


The Crown Prince 


His nose is red; 
His eyes are blue; 
His chin recedes; 
His armies, too.— Life. 


Cheering Him Up.—Sercrant-Instrvuc- 
tor (to Cadet)—‘ Na, ye’ll no mak’ an 
officer. But it’s just possible if the warr 
keeps on a while an’ ye prractise harrd— 
verra harrd—ye micht—michi, mind ye— 
begin to hae a glimmer that ye’ll never ken 
the r-rudiments o’ the wurrk ! ’’—Punch. 


The Poetry of Advertising.—An adver- 
tising man who has returned recently from 
the Orient says the Japanese merchants and 
manufacturers who have occasion to make 
use of printer’s ink are not disposed «to 
limit themselves to dull, prosaic statements 
eoncerning the excellence of their wares. 
Among the entertaining bits that the 
traveler noticed in his study of Japanese 
advertising are these: 

“Goods dispatched expeditiously as a 
eannon-ball.”’ 

“ Parcels done up with such loving as a 
wife bestows upon her husband.” 

“The print of our books is clear as 
crystal; the matter charming as a singing 
girl.” 

“Customers are treated as politely as 
by rival steamship companies.” 

“‘ Our silks and satins are as smooth as a 
lady’s cheeks and colored like the rainbow.” 

It ought to be possible to get advertise- 
ments read in Japan without scattering 
them around next to ‘“‘ pure reading mat- 
ter.”—Dayton News. 


Cheerful News from “Over There” 


Bill Clarke has swapped his bicycle for 
a mouth-organ. Says he would rather 
master music than travel. 


As an economy measure John W. 
Harris, the mail-slinging Hoosier from 
Indianapolis, has bought an interest in a 
local winery. 

Mr. Charles H. Franklin, of Monte 
Carlo and Tennessee, wishes to convey his 
deep appreciation to the gents manipu- 
lating the spotted cubes for the donation 
of the 425-frane bicycle which he is now 
riding.— Advt. 7-11. 

Charles S. Stevenson has bought himself 
a bike to go with his leather-lined britches. 


It might be mentioned here that Private 
Walker has quoted Bugs Baer as having 
once said that the Kaiser is the only guy 
in the world who has bought a round-trip 
ticket. to Paris and used the last half first 
and still has the first half. 


When Marcel brings us our chocolate, 
don’t we wish we were gazing into the soul- 
ful gold teeth of that waitress in Childs? 
Little did we dream how much better gold 
teeth can be than none at all!—The Head- 
quarters’ Herald, Published by the men at 
General Headquarters, A. E. F., Some- 
where in France. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 


THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE 


August 14.—French troops capture Ribé- 
eourt, and drive back a German coun- 
ter-attack to the east of Belval. 


The British night report:records progress 
near Parvillers. Following up recent 
withdrawals in the Hébuterne sector, 
the Germans evacuate their forward 
positions at Beaumont- Hamel, Serre, 
Puisieux-au-Mont, and Buequoy. 


The Berlin night report states that all 
Allied attacks were repulsed. 


August 15.—Ganadian troops take Damery 
and Parvillers, northwest of Roye, and 
the French report minor advances 
northwest of Ribécourt. 


The total number of prisoners captured 
by the British Fourth Army since the 
morning of August 8, says a British 
official report, is now 21,844. In the 
same period the prisoners taken by the 
French First Army amount to 8,500, 
making a total of 30,344 German 
prisoners captured in the operations 
of the Allied armies on the Montdidier- 
Albert front. 


Berlin reports the repulse of ‘partial 
attacks,” and the evacuation of the 
salient near Puisieux and Beaumont- 
Hamel. 


August 16.—The French and Canadians 
advance on an eight-mile front, wiping 
out the salient before Roye, now only 
two miles away. 


The Germans launch a combined gas, 
artillery, and air-bombing attack upon 
the French and Americans along the 
Vesle, in retaliation for a raid by 
American airmen on Aisne bridges. 


British report a strong counter-attack 
repulsed near Damery, one of the towns 
captured the day before. Two hundred 
and fifty prisoners and a number of 
machine guns remained in British 
hands. 


The German report admits a slight with- 
drawal south of Thiescourt. Serious 
losses are alleged in French attacks on 
Lassigny. 

Paris estimates German losses since Foch 
launched his blow on July 18 at 360,000 
men killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
In order to make up for the recent 
wastage, says the report, it has been 
established that the Germans have 
practically emptied their depots in the 
interior, and that many thousands of 
youths belonging to the class of 1920, 
still in the training stage, have had to 
be drafted into garrison work. 


August 17.—The French report continued 
progress north and south of the Avre, 
with the capture of 1,000 prisoners. 


Canny-sur-Matz is taken. An advance 
of 1,500 meters in the region of Au- 
tréches nets 240 prisoners. 


British troops make progress near Roye 
and Merris. The German official re- 
port claims the repulse of many attacks. 


American troops capture the village of 
Frapelle, in Lorraine, east of St. Dié, 
and hold it against counter-attacks. 


August 18.—In fighting west of Armen- 
tiéres, British troops force the Germans 
back on a four-mile front to a mean 
depth of a mile, capturing the village of 
Outtersteene, with 400 prisoners. 


On the French front, 400 Germans are 
taken in the day’s fighting. American 
troops at Frapelle made further gains, 
despite heavy shelling. 


August 19.—Striking between the Aisne 


and the Oise on a nine-mile front, ; 





French troops advance for an ay 

depth of two miles. Prisoners numbe 

The British report a further slight a4 
vance in the Merville sector, with th 
repulse of numerous counter-attack 
on other parts of their front. 


August 20.—Attacking on a fifteen-mi 
front between the Oise and the Aisne 
French troops drive ahead two and on. 
half miles, capturing 8,000 prisone, 
and 10 towns. 


The Germans continue to give ground jy 
the Merville salient of the Lys secto 
British troops having occupied L'Epi. 
nette, Vierhoek, and La Couronne sing 
yesterday. 


Berlin reports that a new breaking 
through attempt by the French brok 
down in the German battle position 
after a bitter struggle. 


A Paris dispatch states that Premig 
Clemenceau predicts victory for th 
Allied armies within a year. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


August 14.—Forty - three German aj. 
planes are destroyed or brought dow 
in the day’s fighting by English ani 
French pilots. Six British maching 
are reported missing. Ninety tons of 
bombs were dropt in the same period. 
Violent fires at Ham and Noyon ap 
reported as the result of the Frenc 
aerial bombardment. 


August 15.—Several bombs are dropt a 
Paris during a night raid by Germa 
Gothas. ‘“‘A few victims” 
ported. 


An official dispatch from Frankfort say 
that on last Monday the city was at- 
tacked by twelve Allied aviators, who 
dropt twenty-six bombs, killin 
twelve persons and injuring five other. 
Reports from Basel say that the casual- 
ties were far more numerous. 


The British Air Ministry reports recent 
activity at Offenburg (Baden). ‘Dire 
hits were obtained on the railway. 


A British bombing squadron on its wy 
to raid our home territory, says th 
German official report,was engaged byj 
our chasing forces before reaching it 
objective, and forced to return with th 
loss of five airplanes. 


The American ace, David E. Putnam ¢ 
Newton, Mass., is decorated with th 
Military Medal for recent air victoria 
James Lyons Goggins, of New Have, 
Conn., a naval aviator, instructiy 
United States fliers in Italy, dies as th 
result of an accident. 


August 16.—The War Department a 
nounces that early in August a complet 
squadron of eighteen De Havilani 
Four airplanes, equipped with Liberl 
motors, carried out the first recor 
naissance of American-built machine 
behind the German lines. They & 
turned without loss. 


The British drop twenty-two tons d 
bombs and shoot down four hostik 
machines and two balloons on th 
West Front. It is announced thi 
naval aviators, between August 
and 15, dropt sixty tons of bombs a 
German docks and airdromes in Bé 
gium. 


Three victories, two of them official) 
confirmed, are achieved by Americal 
airmen. American bombing squadron 
attack Conflans and railway yards il 
the. Metz-Verdun area. 


August 17.—Darmstadt, the capital @ 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse, Germall, 
is attacked by Allied airmen, accordig 
to an Exchange telegram dispatch from 
Amsterdam. Four persons are ki 
and many injured as a result of 
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Adhesive 


Plaster Tape 
Has a Thousand Uses 


A Rubber-Coated Tape 
Strong and enduring. It sticks to anything that’s 


dry and stays stuck. It mends anything, and 
mends it firmly, whatever the matenal. 


Mends Rubber Saves Countless Dollars Insulates Wire 
Think of the things you throw away when a bit of Ever-Sticky Rubber 


tape could mend them. _ fates a ees ‘ 
: ae « is is fabric tape, one side of which is ever-sticky 

Rane en oe ee “Adhesi double its life if rubber. Surgeons use it for attaching bandages, for 
ee eee er holding splints and strapping sprains. Millions of yards 


Any rubber article can be mended instantly. are yearly used for every day repairs. 


Leaks are stopped in metal pipes Be sure to get the right 


and in automobile inner tubes. kind — B&B Adhesive 
Plaster Tape. Made by 


Clothing tears are mended so you p “al 
cannot see them, by attaching B&B experts inaspecial way to 
; fit this all ‘round service. 


Adhesive on the under side. 
Double-Sure Products : 
Grips are made for golf clubs and It comes on spools in 
Bauer & Black has a world-; various widths and 
for tennis rackets. Simply wrap them wide renown for its products. | age sop ng 
with the tape—no wetting. And it sticks These include: Stops Leaks we ws oe — 
like glued-on canvas. B & B Absorbent Cotton «pee 8, live or ten yards, 
B E . . era and Gauze are most economical. 
u t 
— hee _ repaired in a B & B First Aid Outfits Get it today, and always keep it handy. 
Se All made under ideal conditions. Carry a spool in your car and in your 
Anything broken, anything torn— For safety sake, ask for B & B. traveling bag. 
whatever it is Sie Adie 
“a made of—can | Book pictures 80 
be lastingly repaiged. uses. Ask your druggist for it free 
Pinsente Electric wire connections can be in- —when you buy B&B Adhesive. 
Chafing sulated with it, for the tape is rubber- 


"ne jars can be sealed. Sold by Druggists in All Sines a 


Chafing and bli f hands and 
hele can opheonalp aed acai Pe Buy 5-Yard Spools For 
Remand oan 
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bombardment, and considerable prop. 
erty damage is reported. The Allied 
air-squadron lost four machines.. 


Amsterdam reports that a battle between 
Allied and German airplanes is fought 
around Zeebrugge, on the northem 
coast of West Flanders. Lieut. Regay 
Harris and Sergt. James Muir, Amer. 
cans, are forced to descend at Koude. 
kerk, on the Dutch Island of Zeeland, an 
are interned by the Dutch authorities. 


‘why Stewarts August 18.—A Lond t states th 

AES gs as st xe ; Ste ugust 18.—A London report states that 
1 " British airplanes downed 339 Ge 

; are essential 4 ssnchinen, and dropt 320 tons of bomke 


in the past week. 


Not merely because thousands aoa The Cologne Gazette prints a telegram 

of them are helping to relieve — sent by the direction of the Emperor 

A wae So to the Burgomaster of Frankfort, 

the railroads RA, 2 et Oe stating that the Emperor “deeply 

< q . sympathizes in the misfortune whieh 

But because ~ they work with has befallen the open town of Frank. 

‘ fort as the result of an enemy attack 

an economy of tires and gas- which was contrary to international 
“20 % less cost ~to~ + say law and claimed many victims.” 

Ss Paris reports that German bombing 

tewart owmers ~~~~~~-~ squadrons have been very active in 

: bombarding towns behind the Front 

WMton-S950 1 ton ~ $1575 in the last pee cays. There were 

aS es ; a numerous raids on Rouen, where six 

1Aton $1975 2 ton $2575 ¢ people were killed and five wounded, 

3/2 ton~$3500 The German Gothas flew as far as 


Al ncican t Buffale Havre, where no one was killed and 
; I f ob. 9 — done. oe consecutive 
a = raids on Vernon caused only material 
Stewart Motor Corporation Flt 
Buffalo. N.Y. 


August 19.—Statistics covering the activi- 
ties of the first American pursuit group 
of aviators up to August 1, comprising 
only four of the American squadrons 
now in operation, show a total of 76 
German planes downed. The late 
Raoul Lufbery leads, with 17 machines, 
The aviators with five victories each are 
Lieuts. Campbell, Rickenbacher, Mac- 
Arthur and O’Neill. Those with four 
each are Captain Peterson and Liev- 
tenant Meissner. Those with three each 
are Lieuts. Mitchel, O. P. Porter, 
Simonds, Jones, and Healy. 


Fourteen others have two victories each, 
and thirty-two more, including the late 
Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, are credited 
with one each. 


These figures do not include the records 
of other squadrons, which have been 
even more successful. 


London reports that the American Navy's 
air campaign against German subma- 
rine bases in Flanders began August 15 
with the bombing of Ostend. 


While details are lacking, it is said that 
the operations generally were successful 
and that the Americans are particularly 
good at night bombing. 


aL f A London dispatch states that news has 

=. been received to the effect that one of 
the American naval air-stations in Italy 
was recently attacked by a large force 


Tennis Taught by an Expert j/ The Cure for Every Ill pg Rng ono Rg cog 


, i ade your child ig.subject’to is clearly explained in The Health-Care of thie id « r ‘ ; » station. 
in Modern Tennis, by P. A. Vaile. A thorough, expert description ies arowibe Child. by Loni Bischer at Wiel. nectatery odee- which did any damage to the station. 








of the principles and ran used by the International champions. tion for every Mother. ‘lot mail, $1.37 . ° ee 
Cidth, by mail, $2.16, Funk & Wagualls Company, New York, | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: New York — a and 1 jaca t guns 
: yeat off the enemy macnines. 


René Fonck, first of the French aces, is 
officially credited with shooting down 


Be exact in serving sugar a a wr three German airplanes in_ twenty 





seconds. 


Know just how much you ‘give each person—let 
him see he is getting exactly what the Government 


— , ——_ % Pf aant || Fes August 14.—The Bolshevik Government.of 
-_PpAC oO- é F : z Russia as late as August 6 considered 
! = 4 ‘ayy itself still at peace with the United 


i ve as Itho at ith Great Britain 

exactly 34 - | : ——. States, altho at war with Grea 

oy Ib.); Pad ogg Specie poy pap sen 5 i 1 ey and .Franece, according to a note de 

fn) to tlland Se o>. hae, ale pees ay “ee : , livered on that date by Foreign Minister 

wt ste - co code =e . 2 : aie Tchitcherin to Consul-General Poole at 

oa geeag bes ace od aaa S <a Moscow, as quoted by the German 
9 : bi semi-official Wolff Bureau. 


RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST 








H. T. PAISTE Co. _ ad : 
3 So" eferent postpaid “Philadelphia . Oe. August 15. Formal announcement 1s alr 


$5.00 a 
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MeZHAT no single producer can 


tional build motor cars to meet every 
requirement —that none had 
ubing even attempted to supply the 
Front demand for a thoroughly high- 
Be grade small car—this was the Templar 
nded. incentive. 
ron The Sportette conforms minutely to 
tive that ideal. It is a roomy, small, four- 


terial s 
passenger sport model. It gives each 


passenger generous leg room and a sep- 
arate door to make it easy to get in or 
out without disturbance. And there is 
ample aisleway between the front seats. 
It is a car of beauty, of utmost con- 
venience, of truest economy. 

Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


Five Passenger Touring $2185 Four Passenger Victoria Elite $2285 
Four Passenger Sportette $2185 
Two Pas senger To »uring Roadster $2 
Vive Passenger Sedan $5785 


The Templar Motors Corporation 
2400 Halstead St., Lakewood 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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first contingent of American troops ‘‘is 
now arriving at Vladivostok.”’ The unit 
consists of the 27th Infantry 

iment, lately stationed in the 
Philippines. 


London reports that the Allied Archangel 


force reached Pabereshskaia, 100 
miles south of Archangel, on the railway 
toward Vologda. Another Allied de- 
tachment is pushing toward Kotlass, 
260 miles south of Archangel, on the 
Dvina River. South of the Volga, 
Generals Alexieff and Denikine ap- 
parently are trying to amalgamate their 
anti-Bolshevik forces with the Army of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. 


A British force from northwestern Persia 


i 
} 
‘ 


tA 


August 16.—British troops 


has reached the Caspian Sea and taken 
over a part of the defenses of Baku. 


Soviet troops are evacuating Moscow, 


reports the British Wireless Press. The 

d reserves, which had been in the 

ment of the Kremlin, already have 
been removed to an unknown place. 


Vladivostok dispatch states that 84 
members of the Stevens Railroad Com- 
mission, sent from the United States 
to Russia in May, 1917, to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the Russian railroads, 
and who have been at Nagasaki for the 
last eight months, have reached Vladi- 
vostok and will begin work on the 
Siberian railroad behind the Czecho- 
Slovak lines between that city and 
Khabarovsk. 


from India 
have reached Turkestan. They passed 
through Baluchistan and eastern Persia 
and have joined forces with the Tur- 
comans, Bokharans, and others who 
are fighting the Bolsheviki. At Baku, 
to the southward, the British are co- 
operating with the Bolsheviki and Ar- 
menians against the Turks. 


Armenian forces are holding the railroad 


between Baku and Yelizavetpol, thus 
linking up the British forces with the 
Armenians, reports a telegram from 
northern Persia. 


An official statement issued by the Don 


Cossack Staff reports an advance on 
Zaragin. Kief newspapers state that 
Cossack forces have entered the Govern- 
ment of Veronesh. : 


August 17.—Vladivostok reports the land- 


ing of Japanese troops. The Japanese 
Government announces that troops are 
being sent through Manchuria to the 
Chinese border. 


The Czecho-Slovak troops are denounced 


as traitors and threatened with the 
treatment usually meted out to traitors 
in an official Austro-Hungarian state- 
ment. 


August .18.—A dispatch to the Exchange 


A Copenhagen telegram reports 


Telegraph from Tientsin says that the 
Japanese rice riots are proving the 
worst outbreak against the constituted 
authority witnessed in many years. 
The rioters are resorting to acts of 
extreme violence, such as the use of 
dynamite and incendiarism. 


the 
assassination in Petrograd of the 
famous lawyer, Sliosberg, leader of the 
Russian Jewry, who was a fearless 
opponent of the Bolsheviki. 


August 19.—An official statement on the 


rice riots, issued at Tokyo, states that 
Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, and Nagoya 
were quiet last night, but in the Yat- 
mashina prefecture, in the city of 
Kofu, 4,000 persons attacked stores 
and burned several houses. Three 
policemen, one soldier, and thirteen 
rioters were wounded. 


At Hiroshima mobs destroyed twenty 


houses. Mobs also damaged property 
in the Gifu and Fukushima prefectures 
and in the suburbs of Shizuoka. 





Four more transports with American 
troops arrive at Vladivostok, Wash- 
ington announces. 


General Diedrichs, commander fof the 
Czecho-Slovak’ forces, estimates the 
Bolshevik forces in Transbaikalia at 
40,000, with 70 guns and 200 machine 
guns. 

The Diisseldorf Nachrichten quotes the 
Russian Pravda as saying that the 
Soviets will declare war on the Allied 
governments. 


August 20.—The program to reestablish 
the Eastern Front with the aid of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pro-Ally Russians 
is proceeding more rapidly than was 
expected, states a report from Wash- 
ington. 

Food riots and the proclamation of 
martial law are reported from Petro- 


The Frankfurter Zeitung announces that 
Japan is making preparations on a large 
scale for activity in Siberia, adding 
that ‘‘President Wilson will not have 
such an easy walk-over in Siberia as he 
thought.”” The Bolshevik forces, ac- 
cording to this paper, are much stronger 
than is commonly supposed. 


Peking reports that, owing to the rice 
riots, the Japanese Government has 
approached the Chinese Government, 
asking it to remove the embargo on 
the export of rice. The Chinese 
Government has acceded to the request. 
The rice is to be exported from Kiangsu. 


The disturbances over the high price 
of rice are reported to be subsiding, 
except in north Japan, where they ap- 
parently are spreading, according to 
advices from Tokyo. 


THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


August 15.—The five-masted American 
schooner Dorothy Barrett, coal-laden, is 
set on fire and sunk by shells from a 
German submarine while twenty miles 
from Cape May, N. J. Seaplanes and 
submarine-chasers dropt bombs, but 
there were no signs of wreckage. 


The tank-steamer Frederick R. Kellogg 
is reported still afloat, sixteen miles off 
Barnegat, and may be brought into 
port. Seven men, including two naval 
cadets, were lost when the steamer was 
torpedoed yesterday, ten miles off 
Barnegat. 


Captain Evans, of the British steamer 
Penistone, victim of a submarine attack 
last Sunday night 100 miles east of 
Nantucket, is reported a prisoner on 
the U-boat that sank his steamer. 


August 16.—The American four-masted 
auxiliary schooner Madrugada is sunk 
by shell-fire from a U-boat while off the 
Winter Quarter Shoal in Virginia. 


August 17.—A report from Beaufort, N. 
C., states that the British tank-steamer 
Mirlo was set afire last night, either 
by torpedo or mine, and that nine 
members of the crew were drowned. 


Paris reports that the old French cruiser 
Dupetit Thouars has been sunk with 
the loss of thirteen of her crew. Ameri- 
can destroyers rescued the remainder. 


August 18.—The crew, of a British tanker 
report having sunk a German sub- 
marine in a running fight about 300 
miles northeast of Nantucket. 


A Washington dispatch quotes an ‘‘au- 
thoritative source” to the effect that 
submarines have twice cut cables 
along the coast, and that officers and 
men of U-boats have been landed. 


‘ 


August 19.—The ramming and possible 
sinking of a German submarine off 
the V: eoast on August 17 are 


repo! to the Navy Department by 





the captain of an unnamed merchant 
steamer. The captain brought his ship 
into port with a badly damaged hoy. 


August 20.—Spain informs Germany that, 


because of serious inroads submarine 
sinkings have made into Spani 
shipping,’ Spain hereafter wi 
terman ‘vessels now in Spanish ports 
in place of tonnage sunk. This ap. 
nouncement. is made in an official 
statement issued after a meeting of the 
Spanish cabinet at San Sebastian, 


The Spanish Government declares jt 
will continue to maintain the strictest 
neutrality. 


There are about ninety German steamers 
voluntarily interned in Spain. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


August 16.—The birth-rate in Germany for 
1916 fell off 40 per cent. from the figures. 
for the year 1913, according to Dr, 
Charles, Greene Cumston, of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, writing in the current 
issue of the New York Medical Journal, 


August 17.—A fine of $375,000 and six 
months’ imprisonment is the judgmentin 
a case involving grafting by the director 
of the Mannesmann Waffen und Muni- 
tions Fabriken at Remscheid, Germany. 
Krupps is said to be under investigation, 


ENGLISH INTERNAL CONDITIONS 


August 19.—London reports 14,000 omni- 


bus-drivers out on strike. ‘ 


August 20.—England’s grain crop this year 


will be the biggest since 1868, Sir 
Charles Fielding, Director-General of 
Food Production, informs The Daily 
Mail. Several thousand soldiers are 
working on farms and other harvesters 
include schoolboys, undergraduates, boy 
scouts, village and college women, and 
girls of the land Army, Belgian and 
Servian refugees, and German prisoners. 
City clerks are spending their vacations 
on farms. 


DOMESTIC 


August 14.—President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor pro 
tests an amending clause, aimed at 
strikers, in the new Man-Power Bill 
now in the Senate. 


General March announces that ‘‘ Yanks,” 
not ‘‘Sammies,’’ is the preferred com- 
mon name for American soldiers in 
France. 


President Wilson’s proclamation calling 
for the registration of all young men 
who have reached the age of twenty- 
one since June 5, and will become 
twenty-one before August 24, is ex- 
pected to increase the Army by 150- 
000 men, according to the view of the 
Provost Marshal-General. These men 
will register on August 24. 


It is announced that Samuel Gompers 
will go to England for the British 
Trades Union Congress in September, 
to aid in holding labor to faith in the 
cause of the Allies and to urge a doc 
trine of helpfulness for Russia. His 
efforts will be directed against pacifism 
and Bolshevism. 


August 15.—It is President Wilson’s con- 
viction that the war must be won. on 
the Western Front, and 4,000,000 
Americans can do it, going through the 
German lines whenever they please, 
according to Major-General Peyton C. 
March, Chief of Staff, in testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Mill 
tary Affairs in support of the new Mar 
Power Bill, extending the draft ages 
so as to make them from 18 to 4 
inclusive. 


Major-General Enoch Crowder, the 
ding 


Provost Marshal-General, accor 
to a statement issued by him to-night, 
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Big Increase 
in Porcelain Efficiency 


22 Times the Resistance 
to Breakage from Shock 


OW to make porcelain 

for spark plug insula- 

tion, offer greater resistance 
to shock and vibration! 


Ten years of original re- 
search work and the three- 
thousand-four-hundred- 
and-fiftieth experiment, re- 
vealed the secret. 


Champion 3450 Porcelain 
offers two and a half times 
the resistance to shock and 
vibration compared with the 
best previous Champion 
porcelain. 





What an increase in that 
dependability which has 
given Champions their 
enormous prestige. 


See that the name Champion /s ov the porcelain of the plugs that 
serve your motor as well as on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Get Dividends In Winter From 
This*3000O Investment 


Make your car work 365 days in the year. Make every minute. count, because it 

rests on us “Over Here” to do more work in less time. Your car put up for the 

winter pays no dividends. It’s good business to drive your machine alljwinter and 
e 


Any handy 4 7 oe J Approved 
it up in a few bed writers and 
hours READY-T0-SET-UP Insurance Men 
COAL-BURNING, SELF-REGULATING, HOT-WATER HEAT 





{RENE ANT OR Sota gee pac etme n cage 





All cast-iron garage heating system, with positive automatic temperature regulator. 
Keeps your car continually warm the coldest weather. Saves much time starting, 
saves batteries, saves engine, saves general depreciation. Insures a quick, sure start 
any time. Makes your car and garage pay dividends in winter as well as summer. 


The expense of a plumber or steam fitter to install WASCO is unnecessary, as it can 
be set up in a few hours by any handy man. 


WRITE FOR HANDSOME CATALOG 
be illu: d lai detail this special garage heatii ste: 
th little | 2 saves alb coal. eo agulons of 
et users in all parts of by 
The self-regulating W4°CO is also an ideal heating system for other one-floor 


buil such as offices, stores, etc. It uses much less coal than ordinary 
stoves or heating systems. WASCO is used in Government Military Hospitals. 


W.A. SCHLEIT MFG.CO.,INC., 251 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Originators of Special Heating System for Garages. 
’ Dealers: Write for “ quejecive roposition and egiine pe bets, Quick , getoary from 


territory’’ 
Boston, Jersey C Philadelphi: 
"carried by oi philade “ther big cities, 


Pt a Ee Nace ALE 




























A 3-car W48CO System (3 radiators). This heater and | radiator make a I-car W45°O System. 

















‘6 phases oi 
Successful Teaching”: 74.2"25%5,9: 
ing in the light of the helpful experiences of as many 
teachers—given in 14 “Prize Essays.” $1 pos tpaid 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ork, 





Here is one of the t and striking books 
yet written on the fate o of ae it is the work 

a prominent H jou ist, Odon Halasi, 
wo recently spent several ‘months i in Belgium. 


BELGIUM || Ea 


Under the German Heel | || Christmas Photo Case 







In this remarkable book the author describes vividly : 
the torture which “Kultur” has inflicted upon Belgium, pring o loop leap sf Joy Soy to the paset ond cnertel yam ey 
and the he hatred it has aroused. He explains the sys- sepvicgable as roan rs 
re sees oy — the M nae ome try fy og od opposite photo roomy money or valuable 
t as well as the national spirit the - 

ane experience of each of the principal cities of pers, ocket und under Ee photo good for a i 


at the time of occupation and during the 
author's ‘visit, is described. The attitude of the writer 84 x534, $2.75 also $2.25. 8 x 44» ee $1.50 


feiss othe Germans FET Sy ioe ieee ets rr Sich ie fer eas 
See ted 
fe at ‘Iz. Chicags 


Over 260 pages, cloth bound, illustrased ; price $1:50 = pa 
net, by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y A. LANDA & SONS CO., 






































has taken preliminary steps to provide 
for the registration of those men, ge 

pected to number 13,000,000, who will 
oy affected by the Man-Power Bill 
Sore expected to be enacted into 















August 16.—A strike of 3,500 skilled 
workers at the plant of Rosenwagsger 
Brothers, Long Island City, New York, 
_ reported to be holding up work on 

1,500,000 gas-masks. 








August 17.—Better war-bread and an end 
of rationing are promised to the Allies 
by the American Food Administrator, 
Herbert C. Hoover, according to a 
dispatch from London, where Mr. 
Hoover is now attending a Food Con- 
trollers’ conference. 


One hundred members of the I. W. W,, 
who have been on trial for the past four 
months before Judge Landis, of Chicago, 
are found guilty of conspiracy to hamper 
the nation in the prosecution of the war 
and for violation of the Espionage Act. 


General March, Chief of Staff, announces 
that the overseas shipments of meh 
total more than 1,450,000. 


A United States Treasury analysis of 
income-tax returns indicates huge 
profiteering in food, cotton, wool, coal, 
metals, and oil, states a ‘Washington 
dispatch. 


Army hospitals with a total capacity of 
nearly 100,000 men are ready to receive 
wounded and sick from overseas, ac 
cording to the statement of an officer 
of the Medical Corps. 




























August 19.—The Shipping Board an- 
nounces that contracts for 43 more ves- 
sels, 33 to be wooden freighters of 3,500 
tons each, have been let. The Federal 
Employment Service issues a call for 
1,000,000 more unskilled workme 
needed in the war-industries of the 
United States. 


August 20.—The House Military Affairs 
Committee votes 9 to 7 to amend the 
Man-Power Bill so as to establish three 
classes of registrants and provide for 
ealling of those from 18 to 20 years of 
age after the eligible classes from 20 to 
25 have been exhausted, the 18-year 
class to be called last. 


Senator James K. Vardaman, called by 
President Wilson an enemy of the 
Administration, is badly defeated by 
Representative ‘‘Pat’’ Harrison in the 
Democratic senatorial primary in Mis 
sissippi. Harrison ran on a platform 
of loyalty in the war. 


Ninety-four survivors, including 12 pas- 
sengers, of the Morgan liner Proteus, 
sunk in collision with the Standard Oil 
tank steamship Cushing on Monday 
night, are landed at Norfolk, Va. One 
man, a member of the crew, was lost. 


After six days of hunger-striking, twenty- 
three women suffragists, arrested last 
week for ‘‘picketing”’ the White House 
and sentenced to terms of from ten t0 
fifteen days, are released from Occ 
quan (Washington, D. C.) jail. 






































More Trouble.—‘ This can’t be hell— 
there are no Germans here.” 

“Yes it is. But the regular people put 
up such a kick, we built an annex for 
them.” —Life. 
















This Is Serious.—Now that the Govert- 
ment has taken over the phones, is it sedi- 
tion to tell Central what you think of the 
service?—Chicago News. 















Efficiency.—‘‘ Oh, Bobbie! Just look 
at what the puppy has done to this room!” 

“Isn’t it wonderful, mama! And @ 
less than five minutes ! ”—Life. 
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The Jordan Sport Marine is the first 
completely equipped motor car ever 
offered as a stock model by a manu- 
facturer. It is a custom made car at 
a stock car price. 


The new Continental motor, intro- 
duced by Jordan, eliminates vibration, 
accentuates speed, increases power 
and affords a degree of economy and 
smoothness that is far in advance of 
the times. The aluminum body is fifty 
pounds lighter, free from rumbles, 
ripples and rust and takes the beautiful 
velvety finish. 


Three optional colors, Briarcliff 
green, Liberty blue and Ascot maroon. 
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The First Completely Equipped Motor Car 


Upholstered in special hand buffed, 
genuine leather, with velvet tonneau 
rug. Rim wind sport clock. Ton- 
neau light. Empanelled in Honduras 
mahogany. 


Because of its completeness, its ultra 
comfort, its smartness, the Sport Marine 
is essentially a woman’s car. 


It is fashionably low with five 32 x 4 
wire wheels and five Silvertown Cord 
Tires, special speed gear ratio, sport 
windshield, tailored top, traffic bumper, 
motometer, Macbeth green visor lenses 
and Lin-Rhubber on running boards 
as standard equipment. Curtains that 
open with the doors. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Safe Investment 
for One, Two or 
Three Years 


Denominations of 


$100, $500 and $1,000 










Abundant security and 
ample future earnings 
assured by long-time 
contracts. 










Company’s product is 
of utmost importance 
in both peace and war 
times. 


Ownership one of the 
strongest in the West. 






















Valuable conversion 
privilege already made, 
assuring prompt pay- 
ment at maturity. 










Write for 
Circular No. 1012-R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 




























Financing Agriculture 


T° win the war we must finance agriculture. Our 


le Farm Mort- 

gages and Real Estate Bonds are from the most substantial 

section in the U. S, Safe. pra able, patriotic in- 

vestments. Send for pamphlet *‘A’’ and offerings. 
Denominations $100 and up 

Grand Forks 


B. J. LANDER & CO. 
Capital North Dakota 


and Surplus $500,000 











DENOMINATIONS, $100; $500; 5. 
$1000. Every detail efficiently Fam 


|, Safe ._ Free 
«MILLER SERVICE’”’ 











Not One Dollar Lost.on a Danforth 
Farm Mortgage in Sixty Years 


No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mortgage, taken 
a foot of land or lost a dollar on a DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGE. 

For further information regarding our Farm Loans 
and Bonds, write for Booklet and Investors List 
No. 50. 


A-G-Danforth:&-© 


BANKERS Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 
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COSTS OF THE WAR IN MONEY, PROP- 
ERTY, LIVES, AND MORALE 


V ITH the end on July 31 of the fourth 

year of the war, R. E. Whittlesey, 
the chief statistician of the bond depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company, un- 
dertakes to set forth in some detail the costs 
of the war, not only in money actually 
expended, but in property destroyed, lives 
lost, health impaired, and reduced morale. 
Such an effort was seriously hampered by 
the fact that important. data, particularly 
those pertaining to the Central Powers, had 


| been withheld under the censorship, while 


| available sources. 


as to smaller nations information was 
almost entirely lacking. Scarcely more 
was here attempted by Mr. Whittlesey 
than to give ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the 
effects, both negative and positive, brought 
about by the war, basing such a view on 
figures and information from the best 
” Following are striking 
points from his summary: 

‘‘Out of the total -area over which the 
flag of war is flying and which covers the 
greater part of the habitable globe, about 
96 per cent. is under the dominance of the 
Allies and only 4 per cent. belongs to the 


| Central Powers. The number of nations 


actively engaged in the war is 22, with a 
total of 31,357,383 square miles and a 
population of 1,349,561,000. Of these, 30,- 
163,783 square miles, with a population of 
1,207,870,000, belong to the Allies, and only 
1,203,800 square miles, with a population 


| of 143,721,000, belong to the Central Powers. 


“Tn national wealth, the five main Allies 
possest before the war $406,000,000,000, 
a sum nearly four times as great as the 
national wealth of the two Central Powers, 
the latter being $105,000,000,000. In 
considering this preponderance of national 
wealth in favor of the Allies, it must be 
borne in mind that, viewed from the stand- 
point of effectiveness for war-purposes, the 
character of the wealth is perhaps more 
important than its quantity. The de- 
veloped wealth of Russia was mainly agri- 


| cultural, and, due to her isolated position, 


it was difficult to get adequate munition- 
supplies to her armies in order to equip 
them fully. As the national economist has 
pointed out, diversity of wealthand industry 
approaching self-sufficiency gives the real 


| material basis upon which the staying 
| powers of a nation are determined when 





engaged in a life-struggle. The Allies 
within themselves have that diversity of 
wealth, but it is scattered and the difficul- 
ties of transportation hinder its complete 
mobilizationjwhen needed for war-purposes. 
When full allowances are made it is prob- 
ably true that so far as effectiveness for war- 


| purposes is concerned the Central Powers 


outweighed the Allies up to the present 
period of the war. In order to correct this 
fully, it will be necessary for the ship-build- 
ing program of this country to be carried to 
fruition. As to man-power, the Allies could 
command on the battle-field 88,000,000 ef- 
fectives as against 26,000,000 of the Cen- 
tral Powers, a proportion of about 3 to 1. 
‘‘The money expended. by the seven lead- 
ing belligerents for purely’ war-purposes 
during the'four years has been estimated 
at about $134,000;000,000. “The enormous 
magnitude of this sum is beyond all com- 
prehension and can be grasped only in 
terms of comparison with other wars. It 
has been said that this sum is greater than 
all combined money expenditures for all 
other wars since the beginning of recorded 
history. The total cost of all the wars 
fought since the American Revolution, the 
aggregate fighting period cevering sixty 
years, was only $23,000,000,000, making 
the expenditures of the present: war for: 





only four years six times greater. It is 
about.;.one-third of the total national 
wealth of the’ chief. belligerents. The 
combined. average daily war-cost, com- 
puted on a four-year basis, is about $107. 
500,000, or $4,479,000 each hour of the day, 

“These astounding expenditures haye 
already entailed a debt for these nations 
six times greater than was their total debt 
prior to the war, representing the enormous 
sum of $129,000,000,000. It took the bellig- 
erent nations a hundred years to accumu- 
late a debt-of*$23,560,000,000, which’ only 
four years of war have multiplied by six, 

“Taking an average of 5 per cent. in- 
terest, this debt involves an interest charge 
obligation of the chief belligerents of about 
$6,500,000,000 annually. Assuming that 
this war will last another year, the total 
debt at the present rate of borrowing will 
amount to about $190,000,000,000 and 
interest charges at the above rate to about 
$9,500,000,000. 

‘*Besides these staggering costs, there 
have been appalling military destructions 
in the invaded areas, from which it will 
require enormous efforts of human energy 
to recuperate, and some of which are irre- 
parable. The total area of the war-zone 
is 174,000 square miles, of which the 
Western theater of the war, in France and 
‘Belgium, stretches over an area of 19,500 
square miles, and it contains over 3,000 
cities, villages, and hamlets, great manu- 
facturing and agricultural districts, of 
which some have been totally annihilated 
and some heavily affected. The estimate 
by the National Foreign Trade Council of 
the war-losses, which unfortunately does 
not go beyond 1916, is as follows: 

*** Destruction of buildings and industrial 
machinery in Belgium, $1,000,000,000, and 
in France $700,000,000. The destruction 
of agricultural buildings and implements, of 
raw materials, of crops and live stock, has 
been estimated at a sum of $780,000,000 
in Belgium; and $680,000,000 in France. 
Roads were destroyed frequently by the 
retiring troops and’ have been seriously 
damaged by heavy gun-fire and excessive 
use. The losses from destruction of rail- 
way bridges, etc., have been estimated in 
Belgium at $275,000,000 and in France at 
$300,000,000. 

““*TIn the Eastern theater of the war 
Germany has been invaded only in eastern 
Prussia, where the agricultural population 
has been seriously impaired. Heavy dam- 
age was inflicted upon bridges, roads, and 
governmental property, including railroads. 
The direct cost to Germany through the 
loss of agricultural products, of manufac- 
turing products, as well as in interest on 
investments abroad, of earnings from ship- 
ping and banking houses, and profits of 
insurance and mercantile houses engaged in 
business abroad has been enormous. 

“Tn the movements of Russian, Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Italian armies, havoe 
has been worked over a widely extended 
area. In the large parts of Austria- 
Hungary that have been occupied by 
Russia are mines of coal, iron, lead, and 
zinc, which suffered heavily. Villages were 
leveled; . agricultural property and; ma- 
chinery, oil-fields, mines, railways, rolling 
stock, ete.,-were destroyed,’ but no official 
estimate has been. made of these losses. 

“«“The losses sustained in Russian Poland 
and the occupied Russian provinces of 
Courland, Kovno, Vilna, and Grodno, 
covering approximately an area of 98,000 
square miles, consist of private dwellings, 
agricultural buildings and machinery, indus- 
trial buildings and machinery, industrial 
raw material and stock, railroads, govern- 
ment and public property, and are esti- 
mated at $875,000,000. 

“<The area of destruction in the Balkan 
States runs through Servia, Montenegro, 
arid Albania. It is mostly an agricultural 
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RBENSEN 





INTERNAL GEAR 


TRUCK 





©DRIVE 





To Motor Truck Engineers:— 


Here you see clearly the basic design of 
Torbensen Drive. It is elementally like this in 
all sizes, though, of course, individual parts in 
each size are designed specifically for the work 
they are intended to do. 


Look particularly at the design of the I-Beam 
—the patented construction that has given 
Torbensen Drive its leadership. See the very 
small gear reduction at the differential, and the 
very large one where the jack-shaft pinions 
mesh with the internal gears. This accounts in 
part for the light weight of Torbensen Drive. 


Close examination of this rear axle shows 
how carefully excess weight has been elimi- 
nated without in any way affecting strength. 


There are many things about Torbensen 
Drive that are extremely interest- 
ing from an engineering stand- 
point. 

We will gladly supply blue- 
prints of any size axle from 34-ton 
to five tons, free and without obli- 
gation. Kindly request them on 
your letterhead. 





TORBENSEN Driveis made 
to last. Every 
GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


that the I-Beam axle and 
spindles will last as long as 
the truck, and the internal 
gears at least two years. 





To Motor Truck Users: — 


The drawing below is an intimate view of 
Torbensen Drive. Engineers can see from it 
instantly why Torbensen Drive has become the 
undisputed leader in the truck rear-axle field. 


Its mechanical features give Torbensen 


‘Drive 45 per cent greater road clearance — 


which makes the truck less likely to stall on . 
bad roads and in snow. 


The patented I-Beam— particularly —makes 
this Drive very strong—at the same time keep- 
ing it much lighter in weight than ‘other types of 
equal capacity. This light weight increases rear- 
tire mileage about 20 per cent, saves gas and oil, 
and cuts repair costs to the minimum. 


In every way, Torbensen Drive has proved 
itself the essenee of economy and reliability—and 
the evidence lies in its very extensive 
use. There are now fifty thousand 
Torbensen Drive axles in Service. 


The iron-clad Torbensen Gold 
Bond Guarantee makes unfailing 
rear-axle service certain. Torbensen 
Drive is the only rear-axle drive 
that is definitely guaranteed. 


owner gets a 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Largest Builder in the World of Rear Axles for Motor Trucks 
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—“and put in a quart of oil’ 


OW many times have you driven up and said to 
the dealer—“and put in a quart of oil’’? 


When your motor begins to knock who is to blame? 
At one place you may get good oil, at the next, good, 


bad or indifferent; the mixture is bound to get worse 
rather than better. 


“It makes a difference” if you always say and always get 
Havoline; it is always the same. 


The sealed can with the blue label is a positive guarantee of 
uniform quality, no waste, no impurities and all Havoline. 


Clean out your crankcase. Fill it up again with Havoline 
and the next time you go for supplies say 


—and a quart of Havoline.” 


Javdian Refining Company Producers and Refiners oe 
Uncorporated of Petroleum N EW y ORK 

















HA VOLINE GREASES are 

compounded of Havoline Oil 
and pure sweet tallow. Clean 
to handle and correct in body. 
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section and the losses sustained there are 
estimated at about $200,000,000.’ 

“One of the most important sources of 
Joss in the present war is shipping, of which 
more or less accurate figures are obtainable. 
The total losses in shipping to the Allies and 
neutrals up to August 1, 1918, are esti- 

mated at 15,000,000 tons. This is about 
one-third of the world’s 48,500,000 tons of 
prewar shipping. The cost of the lost 
tonnage at prewar value is estimated 
at $1,050,000,000.” 

“But the greatest and most irreparable 
loss entailed by the war is, of course, 
the loss of human life. It is the greatest 
because life is a priceless thing, and no 
value can be set upon it. Still in econom- 
ies, as in all other sciences, in treating 
of man, emotional considerations are 
set aside, and a purely economic value, 
in terms ‘of money, has been placed upon 
the individual, based upon his potential 
productive power. Thus Mr. M. Barriol, 
the celebrated actuary, gives the follow- 
ing figures. as the capital value of man: 
in the United States, $4,100; in Great 
Britain, $4,140; in Germany, $3,380; 
in France, $2,900; in Russia, $2,020; in 
Austria-Hungary, $2,020, or an average 
capital value for the five foreign nations 
of $2,892. 

“The number of men already lost is 
8,509,000 killed and 7,175,000 perma- 
nently wounded, or a total of 15,684,000. 
Thus society has been impoverished 
through the death and permanent dis- 
ability of a part of its productive man- 
power to the extent of $45,000,000,000. 

‘The loss of men, measured in terms 

of the capital value of the workers with- 
drawn from industry, is offset in some 
degree by the enhancement of the capital 
value of the remaining producers. 
This loss of man-power is also partly 
offset by the large contingents of women 
drawn into industries. In England, out 
of a female population of 23,000,000, about 
6,000,000 were engaged before the out- 
break of the war in gainful occupations. 
Since the war broke out .no less than 
1,500,000 women have been added to the 
ranks of wage-earners, an increase of fully 
25 per cent. Moreover, about 400,000 
women have shifted from non-essential 
occupations to men’s work. In the United 
States, approximately 1,266,000 women 
are now engaged in industrial work, either 
directly or indirectly necessary to carry 
on the war. 

‘“‘When we come to the consideration of 
the physical and moral effects of the war, 
the moral strain to which the nations 
have been subjected, the ‘shell-shock’ 
which has reacted upon the population 
at home as well as upon the soldiers on 
the battle-field, the undernourishment 
and starvation of children as well as adults, 
have resulted in a lowered vitality, the 
ill effects of which, especially in the coun- 
tries of the Central Powers, are already 
seen in an increase of the death-rate, in a 
spread of epidemics and diseases that have 
taxed the medical resources of all countries. 

“The lowered vitality of the race, which 

is still further aggravated by the millions 
of incapacitated soldiers and the pre- 
mature and excessive employment of 
children and women in the industries, 
will eventually make for a lower standard 
of efficiency in all human activities, or a 
retardation of human progress. Authori- 
tative statements are to the effect that 
in Belgium, in the earlier period of the 
war, the deaths of women and children far 
outnumbered those of men. Annual deaths 
among the German civilian population have 
increased by a million above the normal. 

“Besides the loss in actual population 
there is a loss of potential population. 
Carefully compiled figures show that by 
1919 the population of Germany will be 
7,500,000 less than it would have been 
under ordinary circumstances. The peo- 
ple in Austria in 1919 will be'8 per cent. 
less in numbers than in the year before 
the -war. Hungary will be still worse 
off; it will have a population of 9 per cent. 
lower than in prewar days.” 









RATE INCREASES ALLOWED ON 
MANY CITY RAILWAYS 


Statistics collected by the American 
Electric Railway Association, giving the 
financial transactions of electric railways 
for the first quarter of 1918, as compared 
with the same period of 1917, show that 
operating revenues increased 2.54 per 
cent., and operating expenses 11.17 per 
cent., while net incomes decreased 13.79 
per cent. The operating ratio for the 
country increased from 65.68 per cent. of 
gross in 1917 to 71.20 per cent. of gross in 
1918. Under pressure from these condi- 
tions, it appears from data presented in the 
New York Evening Post that cities under 
the jurisdiction of the Second District, 


New York Public Service Commission, 
are fast recognizing the necessity for 


higher fares, Twelve communities have 
agreed to waive franchise rights, should the 
Public Service Commission declare the 
need. Two others are making examina- 
tion of the books of their street-railways, 


with an idea of granting increases, should © 


examinatién prove the need. 

Out of seventy-six cities in the United 
States having more than 100,000 popula- 
tion, a six-cent fare is already in effect in 
thirteen, while three have increased fares 
through the zone system, four have 
abolished reduced-rate tickets, four have 
asked for a seven-cent fare with addi- 
tional charges for transfers, twelve have 
asked for a six-cent fare, two for permission 
to charge for transfers, and thirteen for 
relief in other forms. Other items bearing 
on this subject are presented in The Post: 

“The War Finance Corporation has 
announced that it will refuse loans to 
public utilities, unless their rates are 
sufficient to insure the integrity of their 
securities. 

“Tt is the desire of the National Rail- 
road Administration that fares on inter- 
urban roads be increased to three cents 
a mile to put them on a parity with 
those of the steam roads, and the inter- 
urbans will receive assistance in their 
application for such an increase. 


‘**A seven-cent fare has been authorized | 


in Wilmington, Del., which is the first 
city in the country of more than 100,000 
inhabitants to permit the two-cent addition. 

By a referendum vote, the people of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., have authorized the 
loc val company to ¢ harge a six-cent fare. 

“The city of Kenosha, Wis., is with- 
out street-car service, the local railway 
having refused to continue operation at a 
loss and unless it was guaranteed a 6 per 
cent. return on invested capital. 

“There are sixty-seven cities in the 
United States having a population of 
100,000 or more. In fifty-seven of them 
street-car fares have either been increased, 
or applications for increases are pending. 

“Thirteen among the sixty-seven are 
either charging or have been authorized 
to charge six-cent fares. In three the 
zone system, whereby the length of ride 
for a single fare has been decreased, is in 
effect. 

“In Cleveland, often called the ‘low- 
fare city,’ the highest rate permitted under 
the present agreement with the city is in 
effect, and steps are contemplated to 
amend the agreement to permit of higher 
fares. In four other cities revenue has 
been increased by the abolition of reduced- 
rate tickets. In thirty-two cities fare 
increases in one form or another are pend- 
ing; in four an increase to a seven-cent 
fare with a charge of two cents for the first 
transfer issued and one cent additional if a 
second transfer is issued; in thirteen 
cities a six-cent fare has been asked for, 
while in two cities such an application is in 
immediate prospect. Two other cities 
are asking for permission to impose an 
extra ¢ when a transfer is issued and 
thirteen cities are asking for increased 
revenue in other forms.” 
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SIU TUN NAUD ONAL NOAUOAAOEAAAAAT 


Municipal Bonds 
War Times 


During the war period only 
such new financing will be per- 
mitted as in the judgment of 
the Government is necessary. 


Municipal expenditures are, 
therefore, not being made ex- 
cept for essential community 
needs. 

This is resulting in a growing scar- 
city of Municipal Bonds, 

Our current list contains offerings 
of leading cities at attractive prices. 
Send for list L-8 of issues yield- 


ing from 444% to 6% and exempt 
from all Federal Income Taxes. 


illiam n(o. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
“Over a Quarter Century in This Business” 


NEW YORE ST.LOUIS 
14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


105 So. La Salle St. 305 Union Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH: Farmers Bank Building. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


SUM LL 
JPEARN TO SELL SECURITIES. We Teach You. 


Become our permanent district manager in your local- 
for others. 
ommission 





ity. Have others work for you instead of workin: 
Part time if desired until you develop. Liberal 
Salary and commission when you me district manager. 
High grade investments only. Must have references wit 
reply. I. D. NOLL & CO., 44 Pine Street, New York. 
Branches and correspondents in leading cities. 


Saving Mouey for Authors 
is = punpeen of a handbook prepared by Frank H., Vizetelly, 
Litt. D «Lb L. D., Managing Editor of the “Stanparp Dic- 
T SONARY. ’ Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 
Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth, $1.08 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Eat berad pom To Health | 


Use yews Ss — inti WHEAT 














Analysis of 
Liberty Bond Issues 


We have prepared for the use of 
investors a concise comparison of 
the several issues of Liberty Bonds. 


The table shows the yields and 
essential details of the six issues 
outstanding. 


A copy will be sent upon}request 
for D-86. 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Correspondent Offices in 31 Cities 
Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 
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WAR CHEST 


an exam “x of the 
use of “‘Y and E”’ 


System Service 






Rochester Patriotic and Community Fund, Inc. 
Permanent Headquarters, Third Floor Alliance Bank Building 
Campaign Headquarters, May 20- 2%, eee ot Soenenes Reagent 8 


Yewman & Erbe Mfg Company 
Bochester ¥ Y 


Gentlemen; 


There is no doubt that the preliminary study 
and investigation made by your System Service repre- 
sentatives were of immense value to us in our prepa- 
ration of the record systems used in our War Chest 

enpaign., 


The Rochester War Chest was a success beyond 
our highest expectations. Some of this success was 
undoubtedly due to the perfect arrangements made in 
advance of the campaign. Your ideas for the system 
of pledge cards, ledger cards, indexing methods, 
filing arrangettents and other features,were splendid. 


Any city contemplating a War Chest would do well 
40 Carefully consider the filing systems used by us in 
our campaign. 


‘Stone 2665—Main 7086 
y P. Wareneim, 


e July 18, 1916. 


Yours very truly, 


ef oar 


Campaign Manager. 


















When the Manager 
of the Rochester War 
Chest ran into the prob- 
lem of how to take care 
of- his records, he did 
not hesitate to ask for 
assistance where he 
thought he could ae. 
get 
“Y and E” System- Pili 
planning Service. Read 
his acknowledgment of 
what we did for him. 

There is hardly a limit to what 
we will undertake for business- 
men who want help in improving 
their methods of record-keeping. 





Vertical Filing Systems Folders, Guides, Metal Index Tabs 
Card Index Systems Shannon Arch-File Systems 
Card Record Forms “Super-Wood” Filing Cabinets 


pe to Run a War Chest’’—a new folder telling how to plan the organization, the offices, pros- 
publicity, campaign work, pledges and collections, etc., sent 

“7 a * Systems the Rochester War C hest handles over 100,000 accounts witha 
small office force—accounts of pledges ranging from 50c to $500,000. 


YAWMAN«»D FRBE MFG.@. 


pect lists, 


834 St 





SYSTEMS 


,,faul Street pone 
Yand E”’ iB Filing "ieciinend and Ofiee Seetena 


and 


There is no charge 
for this service. Neither 
is any obligation incur- 

red to use “Y and E” 

filing cabinets or sys- 
tem supplies. This is a 
genuine service. 
Have our local ‘‘Y and E’’ 
men come into your offices 
and see what they can offer 
” in the way of ideas for mak- 
ing the record end of your busi- 
ness simpler, speedier, neater, 
more accurate, or more econom- 
ical to operate. 

Our branch offices, agents and traveling 
representatives cover the country. Write us 
for further information about our System 
Service or equipment: 


“Fire-Wall” Steel Filing Cabinets 
Machine Accounting Equipment 
Efficiency Desks 


“Safe Files” for Blue-Prints 
Record Filing Safes 
Transfer Cases, etc. 





pon request. With 





Popryshers, . Maters of 
. In Canada: The 
‘ket, Ontario. 






CABINETS 





















CLASSIFIED CLASSIFIED 
FOR SALE PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
Money-Making Farm, $1950 | wantep 1De4s write fr list of parent 


Borders Sparkling Lake 


70 acres, 1000 feet frontage on one of fa 

lakes in state; boating, bathing, fishin, 
profits ha loamy fields; toosll aahentl 
pastures, 20 acres wood, timber; much fruit. 
8-room house, 50-ft. barn, carriage house, 
poultry house, on good road, near station; 
owner's sacrifice $1950, easy terms. Details 
page 5 Strout’s Catalogue of this special mid- 
summer ee - —, raw 4 ir. stock, 
tools, crops; co E. TROUT 
FARM A’ aCENCY,. "Dent. 14, “is Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted Men and Women Sales Agentsevery- 
where, to sell on commission to wholesalers, 

fand ¢ Horst’s ' perfected 
process DrigD CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES. 
Everybody buysand repeats orders. Wonder- 
ful opportunity forlivesales agents. Address, 
E. Clemens Horst Co.,Dept. O,San Francisco. 


uaa Garr DUPLICATOR — A BUSI- 

me oon GE Ae $iup. 50 *. 75 copies 
from typewriter. No glue or 

quate. 32-00 000 firms use it. 30 Days’ —_ 

You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Dur! 

& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
vestigates. 


whe ia 








tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. me Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. 

MILLIONS SPENT ANNUALLY FOR 
IDEAS! Hundreds now wanted! Patent 
yours and profit! Write today for free 
books—tell how to protect yourself, how 
to invent, ideas wanted, how we help you 
sell, etc. 211 Patent Dept., AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES, Inc., Washington? D. C. 








YOUR IDEA WANTED, PATENT YOUR 
INVENTION. I'll help you market it. Send 
for 4free books, list of patent biryers, hundreds 
of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Patentsjad- 
vertised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawyer, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-V Woolworth Bidg., New York. 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION. Sign and witness 
ad “Evidence of Conception.” This form, 

sent free. Lancaster & 


Wiel. ont Deen Bide, Washington, D. C. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, go ds decide questions concerning th: 
use of words, the F\ 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no no 
will be taken of anonymous communications. “ 






“J. W. A.,”” Seattle, Wash.—‘“Is not Paul Dy 
Chaillu the ae of the poem, ‘The Bedouin 
Love-Song,’ commencing: ‘I love thee, with a 
love which shall never die’?"’ 

Bayard Taylor wrote the “Bedouin Love. 
Song,’’ see the “Golden Treasury of American 
Songs and Lyrics,’’ by F. L. Knowles, published 
by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co., for $1.50. 

“8s. Z.,” Plains, Mont,—“ (1) Which is our 
national oa, ‘America’ or ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’? (2) Should an audience rise if seated 
when either of these songs _issung or played? 
(3) If ‘The Star-Spangl Banner’ ranks as a 
nc a se. when was such a Tecoguitios 
made of 

The Adjutant-General of the War Department 
has issued the following: ‘‘ No anthem, hymn, or 
musical air has been recognized by any Federal 
law as the national anthem, hymn, or air, but 
Army and Navy regulations provide that the 
musical composition familiarly known as the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ shall be designated as 
the national air of the United States of America. 
It should be stated, however, that these regula- 
tions are binding only upon the personnel of the 
military and naval service. Whenever the na- 
tional air is played at any place where persons be- 
longing to the military or naval service are present, 
all officers and enlisted men not in formation are 
required to stand at attention, facing toward the 
music, excepting when the flag is being lowered 
at sunset, on which occasion they are required to 
face toward the flag. If in civilian dress and 
uncovered, they are required to stand and salute 
at the first note of the air, retaining the position 
of salute until the last note of the air is played. 
If in civilian dress and covered, they are required 
to stand and uncover at the first note of the air, 
holding the head-dress opposite the left shoulder 
until the last note is played, excepting in in- 
clement weather, when the head-dress may be 
held slightly raised. The custom of rising and 
remaining standing and uncovered while the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ is being played is grow- 
ing in favor among civilians.” And the LEx- 
COGRAPHER hopes it will be encouraged. 

“Pp. T. C.," Westfield, Mass.—‘“Is the use of 
‘none’ with a plural verb ever correct? Ina 
recent book from a noted writer the following 
sentence occurs: ‘None, of man’s ways throw 
light on Nature’s ways. 

The NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY says: “ None 
is construed in the singular or plural as the sense, 
or the best expression of the meaning intended, 
may require. ‘Did you buy melons?’ ‘There 
were none in market.’ ‘Have you brought me a 
letter?’ ‘There was none in your letter-box.’ 
When the singular or plural equally well expresses 
the sense, the plural is commonly used. ‘None 
of these words are now current.’ " 

“FB. J. A.,”” New York, N. Y.—“ Years ago it 
was the custom of writers and speakers to use the 
term ‘people’ where now it seems to be con- 
sidered ine indis — to use ‘persons,’ as ‘Many 
persons do t etc. Please explain.” 

In general practise people is used of a large 
number of persons and persons is used of a few 
people. Dr. Vizetelly in his ‘ Desk-Book of 
Errors in English” says: ‘People: Where 
individual persons, or a number of such, are 
intended, this word should be discarded in favor 
of persons; as, ‘most persons are of this opinion.’ 
People means persons collectively; as, ‘People 
say.’” 

“E. H. D.,” Carrington, N. Dak. —* Kindly 
give me your opinion on the usage of the word 
forwardance in the following sentence: ‘We 
‘thank you for the early forwardance of these 
instruments.’ 

The correct verbal substantive for the action 
of the verb forward is forwarding and not for- 
wardance. There is no such word as forwardance 
—‘ We thank you for the early forwarding of these 
instruments.” 

“J. E. B./’ Beaumont, Texas.—‘Is it ever 
considered good English to use - term ‘gram- 
matical error’? If so, in what case 

“An error in grammar,” is to be preferred as 
avoiding what is sometimes considered a viola 
tion of grammatical precision. 


‘unk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
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Columbia 
Batteries 


Dry Batteries 


Ignition trouble is quickly cured 
with Columbia Dry Batteries. 
That’s their mission. 


It’s a snappy, vigorous auto, 
motor-boat, truck, tractor, or 
farm engine, when fired by the 
hot spark of Columbias. 


Columbias are universal — they 
ring bells, make telephones talk, 
run toys—they meet every bat- 
tery need. 


The wise motorist will not be 
caught on the road without a few 
extra Columbias at hand. He 
knows that the spare set’ of 
Columbias is good economy and 
insurance against ignition trouble 
—he carries them along as a 
matter of course. 


Columbias cost no more, and they 
last longer. Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts, if you wish, 
at no extra charge. 
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Storage Batteries 


The Columbia comes to you with 
a definite seal. This seal protects 
your battery against the prying 
tools and inexperience of those 
unauthorized to render Columbia 
Service. It restricts the care of 
your battery entirely to Official 
Columbia Battery Experts. 


The Columbia Service Dealer will 
give your battery every attention 
ordinarily required—but he will 
not break the seal. Should 
repairs which necessitate break- 
ing the seal be required, he will 
send your battery to the nearest 
official Columbia Service Station. 


It is this standardized Service 
which makes possible the guar- 
antee back of every Columbia— 


the guarantee which insures you, 


another battery if the original 
fails within,the guarantee period. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Not Only Over Seas 
—But Here 


It is time for all car owners to realize how far the motor-car 
is already serving the nation and how it can do still more. 


In one city alone 30,000 motor cars carry upwards of 100,000 per- 
sons more than 10 miles a day—totheir work and back and on 
other business errands. : 

A million passenger-miles daily, six million a week, 312,000,000 
a year! 

Add that to the record of every other business and industrial com- 
m unity and it represents a definite factor in transportation. 

It also means a saving of at least half an hour’s time per individual 
~—50,000 hours a day, 300,000 a week, 15,600,000 a year—One 
million five hundred and sixty thousand working days of ten 
hours each! 

Again cons‘der that this is only one city—and less than one one 
hundred and fiftieth part of America’s motorcars. Even if youcut 
that moderate estimate of time saving and mileage in half, does it not 
give you a new conception of the service that the motor car can—and 
very generally does—render to the nation. 

We have but three means with which to win the war—natural re- 
sources, labor, and time. 

Everything that saves time—that speeds up essential business, in- 
creases national output. 

Fewer doctors and nurses to serve the public health, more goods 
with fewer salesmen, more work and longer hours for fewer business 
men are all problems that can only be solved by a better use of Time. 

Gasoline is ample for national needs, coal is not. The car owner 
who gives others a lift on the way to work every day is reducing the 
man-overhead of his car, saving a certain amount of working time, 
getting his fresh air and recreation as a by-product and releasing some 
part—even if a very small amount—of the coal that generates Central 
Station Power. 

Motor cars in use represent an investment already made, which 
cannot be converted. It must either be carried by a huge annual 
bill for storage, or it must continue to be one of our active and pro- 
ductive instruments for time-saving, labor-saving, transportation, pub- 
lic health and efficiency. 

Ask the doctor, lawyer, farmer, skilled workman, and busy execu- 
tive, what his car is doing. 

Ask the army officer, ship-builder, gun-maker, ambulance driver, 
and the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Liberty Bond and War Savings 
solicitors. 

And be sure your car lives up to the record of the majority. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Clark Internal Gear Axles are Clark Electric Steel Disc 
helping motor trucks solve the Wheels are substantial and 
transportation problem. sturdy. 


CLARK 


Rear Axles: § ole K ail 3 Dil fferenti ials 


EQUIPMENT 


Clark Equipment is found only on good motor trucks 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN MICHIGAN 



































Tus sign identi- 
jes the “ Style 
Headquarters** in 
your town. It's the 
store & go fl for 
the smart things in 
men's wear. 


Sorivty Bram 


HE greatest test of tailoring ability comes in ing and service change a man’s carriage, and unilg 
the making of uniforms. For here the must not be built on civilian requirements. Society il 
Government specifications start all makers uniforms are designed to fit the war-trained man. 
ona par. Toexcel in this field as Society Brand has Men in the service—here and overseas—have @ 
done, is indeed a rare distinction. these uniforms a hearty reception. The Society Brandi 
is your pledge from the makers of unqualified satisfadi 





Society Brand uniforms comply with regulations in 
every detail, but their style begins where other uniforms For all branches of military service — Army 


leave off. and Navy, including the Aviation and Marine, 
and for the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 


eon ° 
, Style Headquarters’’ is the place to get them. 
be > . 
Style Headquarters’” in your town. ——— 


oe 24 . ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers A , = 
Ss ‘ caus S 3 vic ? EDS 
This is important because it’s a rule of the service to as Cheaie, SERRE ten aienne Manian OFFICERS UNIFORMS 


count appearance in picking men for promotion. Train- CHICAGO NEW YORK MONTREAL AND OVERCOAIS FOR 
EVERY BRANCH OF 
_ _— = = ASWELLAS 


To the man who wears them they impart a soldierly 
bearing—trim, erect, martial—as clothes can do only when 
designed by master talent and skilfully tailored by hand. 


_ CIVILIAN CLOFHES, 
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